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BE SURE 


it’s the 


“MOHAWK” 


brand of rubber belting. 


The Columbus Laboratories’ Service 


/ | Will give you the correct results in the buying, grading and blend- 
ing of wheats. Our complete analysis of wheat gives you its 
flour and milling value. Our method of estimating gluten is the 

| only correct way of determining the actual gluten of the flour in the 
wheat. Our analyses of feeds are accepted as standard. © 
e We have a complete consulting staff and can handle any problem that 
‘} may arise in your business. 
' We make a specialty of water analyses for sanitary and for boiler purposes. 
Consult us on all patent matters before applying for patent or beginning 
litigation. Our advice will save you money. ‘ 


Our school for millers lays the foundation for a thoroughly scientific and 
up-to-date miller. 


Order of your building 


Write for Information. New Ven Boston Contractor or dealer 


The Columbus Laboratories, 31 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. | San. Francisco or write us direct. 


Consign your Grain i F ‘eld Seeds to 
~ Somers, Jones & Co. 
ee 82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO | 


[VANTEUNIEN SERVICE 
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The Climax Scoop Truck 


Is a scoop on wheels carrying 23 bushels of grain and 200 lbs of coal. With it 
ye a boy can do more than five men with hand scoops. 


Saves time and labor which are money. 
Saves fretting and sweating and demurrage bills. 


Saves its cost in wear of other scoops. 


Price $10.00 Be “up-to-date” and ORDER NOW. 


At Factory. 
Detroit = 
Scoop-Truck Company * 
2227 W. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Give Us Your Business 
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The Barnard - Cornwall 


Corn Cleaner 


Is practically two machines in one—a corn cleaner and a receiving separator, 
according to the kind of sieves used. 


Will clean wheat, oats and other grain as well as corn. 


It has a double row of steel rods for separating the corn from the cobs and 
husks. Is equipped with our patent finger sieve which cannot clog. Has 
counterbalanced shaker, two air separations and the latest style feeder. 


4 


Always 

the Leader 

in Capacity, 
Efficiency 
and Durability 


The First 

of the 

Sieve 

Corn Cleaners 


The Victor Corn Sheller 


Is known wherever corn is grown as the standard sheller. It shells corn econom- 
ically, efficiently and easily. 


Has spiral conveyor feed and is adjustable while running. 
Install these machines and be ready for the new crop. 


yO MILL BUILD RES TAN 
® MILLFURNISHERS @ 


ESTABLISHED 1860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
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The Battle For Western Supremacy 
Has Long Been Won 


Western Gyrating Cleaners have had their test during the past 40 years of their introduction and 
through their superiority in reliability, dependability and efficiency over other types of cleaners their 
sales have increased 50 per cent in the past five years, being now found in thousands upon thousands 
of elevators throughout the country. It is an unequalled record of the entire cleaner industry for 
this period. This record covers not only sales in this country but abroad as well. 


There can no longer be any argument about Western supremacy. The grain trade makes its own 
preference and determines for itself what cleaners shall be its first choice, depending upon their 
record as to reliability, durability and efficiency. This record proves indisputably that Western 
machines have been selected as a preferred investment by men who judge cleaner values. 


Back of the Western Gyrating Cleaner is a definite unfaltering policy. Western engineers and de- 
signers are satisfied with only the best of everything, while many manufacturers in our line are 
content with the cheapest grade of material used in. the construction of their product. You will 
find in Western Cleaners the best grade of lumber, belting, bearings, heaviest construction of iron 
parts, all built by the best mechanics the country can produce. 


Point by point you will find that Western Gyrating Cleaners are machines of distinct over-values, as 
Western engineers and designers forget every other consideration except quality and adopt the best 
regardless of cost or precedent. As a consequence Western Cleaners are supreme in their field today, 
and, as cleaner values go, we firmly believe that Western Cleaners are the most remarkable ma- 
chinesin America. The overwhelming demand conclusively proves that we are not alone in this belief. 


If you would be convinced, write for our complete catalogue, giving conclusive evidence of the real 
merits of the Western Line of Shellers and Cleaners, our claims and guarantee, together with hun- 
dreds of comments of Western operators. A postal is all that is necessary. Write today. 


Built in 
7 Sizes 


Capacities 
175 bus. 
to 
2400 bus. 


END VIEW SIDE. VIEW 


O1S 


at 1221-23 Union Ave. Kansas 
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Success in Feed Milling Depends Largely Upon the 
Economical Cost of Producing Perfect Milled Feed 


The Scientific Ball Bearing Attrition Mill 


is designed on this economical principle and proves a mechanical marvel. Behind their success 
is a story of months and months of engineering endeavor, scientific research, deliberation, and 
costly experimentation. In their construction Bauer engineers and designers are satisfied with only 
the best of materials used in their construction, forgetting every other consideration except quality 
and adopting the best regardless of precedent. 

We can now offer you a feed mill that is so near to frictionless in operation, attributed to Ball 
Bearings, correctly built in that the power cost, lubrication cost and upkeep cost is so greatly 
reduced making it the most remarkable and economical feed mill in America today. The over- 
whelming demand for ‘‘Scientific” Ball Bearing Attrition Mills conclusively proves we are right. 


Note Its Exclusive Features 


BALL BEARING SAFETY SPRINGS 
Not an ordinary mill into which have been placed ball The value of Safety Springs, which operate in connec- 
bearings. But a machine ESPECIALLY DESIGNED tion with the Scientific Quick Release, permits the plates 
on the correct principle. Planned by our _ engineering to Automatically Separate until the foreign material 
department. A perfect “Scientific” ball bearing mill. has been discharged, when they return to their original 
adjustment. 
REINFORCED BED 
The opening in the bed plate, through which the ground STUFFING BOXES 
feed is discharged, is the ‘“‘weak spot’’ in attrition mills of NENT : 
all other makes. We have raised a heavy rib, 6 inches Stuffing boxes in the casing, around the mill shafts, pre- 
high above and extending down to the bottom of the vent dust blowing into moving parts of mill. 
base. At the top side there is a heavy flange to which 
the hinged case is bolted. 
: BEARINGS 
FRICTION DRIVE The Ball Bearings are dust proof and oil tight, no dust 
The force feeder is driven by a friction gear “Safety First’’— can work into the bearings, no oil can work out to waste. 
to operator and machine. Pieces of iron working into the This is the mill of vital features. Send coupon for 
feeder will cause friction to slip and prevent injury to plates. complete bulletin. 


No matter what feed mill you have in mind buying, post yourself thoroughly by writing for our interesting Bulletin 
F on “Scientific’”’ feed milling. You will find interesting information therein and proof of the worth of ‘‘Scientific’’ 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mills and the service behind them. Your copy is now ready. Write for it today. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


(FORMERLY THE FOOS MFG. CO.) 


{ 
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Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot, With or 
Without Belt Tighteners on Boot 


Complete 
Satisfactory 
Elevator 
Equipment 


We manufacture a com- 
plete line of elevator equip- 
ment, including Receiving 
Separators, Corn and Grain 
Cleaners, Corn Shellers, 
Manlifts, Wagon Dumps, 
Chain Drag Feeders, Shaker 
Feeders, Indicators, Turn- 
heads, Elevator Boots, Ele- 
vator Heads, Steel Loading 
Spouts and different articles 
in Power Transmission. 


Remember, 


Quality of Equipment Counts 


Sidney machinery is the most simple, 
practical and satisfactory equipment for 
handling,cleaning,conveyingand elevating 
grain and for perfect power transmission. 


A Sidney Book for you—we have prepared an 
interesting booklet on Sidney Corn Shelling and 
Grain Cleaning Machinery. Read this booklet 
before deciding on your new equipment. It will 
mean money in your pocket. Your copy has 
been laid aside. Write for it today. 


2,000,000 BUSHELS 


DAILY CAPACITY 


is what 


Sidney Shellers 


now in use in thousands of elevators 
throughout the country are pro- 
ducing collectively. 


What does this mean? It means 
that Sidney Shellers since their intro- 
duction over 50 years ago have stood 
the test and stand ‘‘Ace high’”’ with 
the grain trade. It signifies that 
Sidney Corn Shellers were designed 
with a view of Reliability, Economy 
and Service, thereby 


Guaranteeing a Profit 


to elevator operators under 
all conditions. 


Thousands of elevators 
and mills throughout the 
} country are equipped with 
p the Sidney Line of Shellers 
and Cleaners who will veri- 
fy their worth. Ask your 
neighbor Sidney operator. 


idney 
hellers 


ignify 
atisfaction 


Sidney Mill Sheller 


The Philip Smith Mfg. Co. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Complete Stock at- 


ENG DE Reber Foe AN. 


Established 1859 
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Sidney Pitless Corn Sheller 
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Built in,Ten Sizes 


IDEAL 


THEMARK OF QUALITY 


The New Rotating Warehouse 
and Elevator Separator 


Guarantees 


Service, Reliability and Economy 


Whether you buy a Beall or some other separator of 
lesser reputation and quality is a matter that rests entirely 
with you. Of other separators we can say nothing. Of 
the Beall we say you can expect and will get certain def- 
inite results that have made Beall popularity the big thing 
1t 1s. 
The New Beall is extremely simple in design, built 
very strong, is thoroughly braced, and will not rack. It 
embodies all the best features found in separators of other 


makes, and to these we have added the following pro- 
nounced features: 


Ist. It has a rotating motion, slow speed and 
perfect balance. 


2nd. It has two fans working independent of 


each other. 


It has large capacity for the amount of 
floor space. 


4th. A small amount of horse-power is required 


for operating. 


A BEALL BOOK FOR YOU.—Write for our interesting book- 
let on grain cleaning and the ‘‘New Beall Separator.” It will 
prove a source of profit to you. Your copy is ready. Write for 


it today. 


The Beall Improvements Co., Inc. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


You Need This Mill 


for grinding feed, table corn meal, 
pearl meal, linseed meal, etc. 


N. & M. CO. 
THREE PAIR HIGH MILL 


It has the characteristic N. & M. Co. 
rugged strength combined with flexi- 
bility of operation necessary to handle 
widely different stocks. Will grind 
extremely fine, medium or coarse, just 
as you wish. 


Solid one piece cast frame—doors for 
examining stock beneath each pair of 
rolls—Ansonia rolls with our easy run- 
ning, long wearing, collar oiling bear- 
ings—one lever simultaneously spreads 
or closes all three pairs of rolls—any 
pair of rolls may be removed without 
disturbing the others—furnished with 
either belt or gear drive on slow side. 
See book on Mills, No. 1290, for de- 
tails. If you haven’t got it, we will 
send it on request. 


Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Established 1851 


Ask for 
Catalogs 

on any 
Equipment 
you need 


Everything 
for the 


Modern 
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Public Confidence 


in the Honesty of Your Scale 
is a Great Business Help. 


It is just as important to have your customers I 
feel sure of the correctness of weights as for 
you to know that they are accurate. The name 
“Fairbanks”’ on a scale creates confidence because 
it has everywhere a reputation built by years of 
accurate weighing. Let us tell you about the 
correct principles—the careful construction—that 
have made Fairbanks Scales what they are. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ici, omimr’  Sh pas 


(544-48A) 


Determine the Exact Dockage of Every Load of Wheat 


THE EMERSON 
WHEAT TESTER 


eliminates all guess work in dockage and 
saves all the wheat. 


OVER 1,500 ELEVATORS NOW 
USING THIS TESTER 


It is the most convenient and satisfacto- 
ry WHEAT TESTER made. 

Each machine is sold with an absolute 
guarantee. 

The saving in wheat, time, mistakes and 
money soon pays for the EMERSON 
TESTER. Write today for further par- 
ticulars. 


WM. H. EMERSON & SONS, sca winpsor, onr. 


A mill that will crush or grind ear corn (with or with- 
out shucks), Kaffir in the head and all kinds of 
small grain. 


A mill that has conical shaped grinders—which do 
the work close to the center of the shaft, thus ef- [2%~ 
fecting a great saving of power. 


A mill that can run empty without injury, as the 
grinders will not strike together. Cm 


A model feed mill, light running and handy to oper- ~ey “] 
ate; different from all others. A complete inde- (Czas 
pendent outfit. / 


These are a few of the many reasons why the Bowsher 
is the mill for you. 


Sold with or without elevator. 10 sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 


N. P. Bowsher Co., Seuth Bend, Indiana 


FEED MIXERS 


The best line of machines in America for producing 
high class goods cheaply. 


Molasses and Dry Feeds 
Poultry Mixtures 


Catalog Free 


THE S.HOWES COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK,NY. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Wm. Watson, 703 West. Union Bldg., Chicago J. O. Smythe, 1034 W. 32nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. E. A. Pynch, 311 3d Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Geo. S. Boss, Jefferson Hotel, Toledo, Ohio F. E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. W. M. Mentz, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 
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Transfer Elevators 
Terminal Elevators 
Country Elevators 


Concrete Fireproof Grain Elevator built for the Crabbs-Reynolds=-Taylor Co. 
at Wingate, Ind. Capacity 60,000 Bushels. 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


Monadnock Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| WHEN BETTER ELEVATORS ARE 
BUILT BURRELL WILL 
BUILD THEM 


61 Contracts from January Ist, 1913, to January Ist, 1914. 
is a fair indication of maintaining our reputation. 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES AT YOUR COMMANDS, 
Wire or write us at 


1102-1108 Webster Building, CHICAGO, 
Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
111 West North Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
708-9 Hutton Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 
FORT, WILLIAM, ONT. 


BURRELL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Reliance Construction Company 
Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 


COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


625 Board of Trade Building, : INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Decatur Construction Co. 
Rie GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Coal Handling Plants, Warehouses, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


510-512 Wait Bldg., 


Decatur, III. 


Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouse recently com- 
pleted for E.W. Conklin & Son,at Binghamton,N.Y. 


Fireproof Construction Elevators, Mills and 
Warehouses. We prepare plans and make 
lump-sum price for the complete work. 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Reinforced Concrete Elevator of the 
Northwestern Malt & Grain Co., Chicago 
Capacity 650,000 Bushels 


The Stephens Engineering Company 


Engineers and Contractors 


Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


1507-1523 Westminster Building CHICAGO 


W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


New 1,000,000-Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator, Built for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, West St. John, N. B. 


FOUNDATIONS —WHARVES—POWER 
PLANTS—RAILWAY BUILDINGS 


= 2 ee le TERMINAL AND STORAGE 
cuts Hor emir rg in, ae GRAIN ELEVATORS 

We Build Grain Elevators, Any Type of 

Construction, in A Part of the World as 
eacereanene tne cape aae % eaeee nee JOHN S. METCALF CO.., Limited. 


Wire, Write or Call Personally. 


NEW YORK, Hudson Terminal Building ST. LOUIS, Bank of Commerce Building Engineers and Constructors 
PIN RENN Cra ER EEE Minttoe ticle | NERV BENE OR ONE ee rane conte 
. ssion ree oy AS ationa an u ng 
CANADIAN STEWART CO., Limited, Montreal, Can., Eastern Townships Bank Building CHICAGO MONTREAL 


FORT WILLIAM, Ontario, Canada 


Architects, Engineers and Contractors 
specify 


Dixon’s 


Paint 


Because of its 
durability 
and economy, 


Contractor, Designer and Builder of 


Grain Elevators 
Mills and 


Warehouses 


Wood, Concrete or Steel 
Write Me Your Wants. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


built from our designs and by our force of workmen 
are strong, substantial and economical in operation. 


WOOD OR FIREPROOF 
T. E. IBBERSON 


J. A. HORN ELEVATOR BUILDER Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
624 Board of Trade Bldg. te JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA Corn Exchange Building Minneapolis, Minn. ees Ha 


RSS : ios | The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock under con- 
struction at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for designs and Estimates 


OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn. Duleth, Minn. Fort William, Ontarie 
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large 


; of power, repairs and 
J upkeep, combined with 
capacity, makes 
the KENYON the most 
profitable crusher for you to 
install. Write for prices and de- 
scriptive booklet to-day. 


~  BURGESS- NORTON MFG. CO. 


GENEVA, ILL. 


NOT A BILL OF EXPENSE 
BUT A SOURCE OF REVENUE 


Enables 
Shippers 
to 
Collect 


Claims 


Requires 
No 
Repairs 
Occupies 


Small 
Space 


Most 
Economical 
to 


Install 
PORTABLE BAGGER 


Write for Catalog. 


No Bother 
to 
Operate 


Never 
Gets Out 
of 
Order 


Will Not 
Rust 
or 


Wear Out 


60 Days’ 
Trial 


National Automatic Scale Co. 


West Pullman, Chicago, Illinois 


Improved 
Belt Conveyor 


Carries all kinds of grain and mill products in package 
or bulk. Gradual, uniform curve of beit secured with- 
out complicated parts. Bearings thoroughly lubricated 
and have adjustment for taking up wear. Tripper 


substantial and reliable. Entire system economical 
and satisfactory—nothing to get out of order. 


We manufacture a complete line of Elevating, Con- 
veying and Power-Transmitting Machinery. Head- 
quarters for supplies. Send for Catalog 38. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago, Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878. Alton, Illinois 


You can satisfy your wants quickly through 


the classified ads. in this paper. 


Insurance on Flour Mills and Ele- 


: vator Properties. 
] In f h Grain Insurance for short terms a 
H_ Fower Specialty. 
Corn Sheller CASH ASSETS - $473,253.91 


C.0.Bartiett& Go. 


Cleveland, O. 


G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y 


Western Department: Rollie Watson, Mgr 
402 Sedgwick Bldg. Wichita, Kansas. 


Us Sr Grain-Cleaner 


is the best in the Union 
and should bein the top of 
all elevators where Corn, 
Oats and Wheat are 
shipped. 

Higher Grades—Higher Prices. 

Long life machine. 

Ring or Chain Oiling Bearings. 

Balanced Eccentrix. 

Five Separations and 


All the Corn Saved. 


The Constant Safety 
Ball Bearing Man-lift 


the most satisfactory con- 
necting link between 
M Cleaner and Sheller. 
| - Best made. 
\ Easiest and safest. 
Adjustable Brakes 
which we guarantee, 
State distance between 
floors and get our 


Net Price 


U. S. Corn Sheller 


Fan Discharge, 
over or under, right or left 
hand. 

Iron or Wood Frame. 

No Lower Hoppering. 

Cheapest Installed. 

Quickest and Cheapest Repaired 
3 any Sheller on the mar- 

et. 


Send for a Catalog. 


B. S. CONSTANT MFG. CO. 


Bloomington Illinois 
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EFFICIENCY 
100 PER CENT 


That’s our Sales Department; but it wouldn’t 
be 100 per cent or anything like it, if the efficien- 
cy of HESS DRIERS wasn’t also 


100 PER CENT. 


Here’s the story. You can hardly believe it— 
but it’s true, just the same. 


SINCE LAST OCTOBER WE HAVE LAND= 
ED EVERY DRIER ORDER WE HAVE COM= 
PETED FOR, EXCEPTING ONLY THOSE 
WHICH WERE NOT LET TO ANYONE. 


"Nuff said.’ If that doesn’t mean that HESS 
DRIERS are the kind YOU ought to have, it 
doesn’t mean anything. Ask us more about 
grain driers of any size, for any kind of grain or 
seed. Ask also about moisture testers, out-door 
grain conditioners, corn grading sieves, percent- 
age scales. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


Transit Leaks 


are unknown to the grain shippers 
who use 


KENNEDY 


Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the grain 
shipper that makes a car Leak- 
Proof. Cheap — Modern — Profit- 
able. Write now for particulars. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
SHELBYVILLE,’ INDIANA, U.S. A. 


The 
“Knickerbocker. 


Cyclone 
Dust Collector 


KEROSENE ENGINES cut your Fuel Bills in Two 
Famous for great Fuel Economy with 
Maximum Power Production, owing to 
Special Features and Design. 

The Sumter Built-in, Gear-Driven Mag- 


neto and no Batteries save you Money 
; Built in all sizes : 
Write for our large catalog before buying 


THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. CO. 


59 Monroe Street tein, Wis. 


Saves Half the Power 


Write for Catalog 


The Knickerbocker Co. 
JACKSON, MICH. 


Rates on application. 


Agents wanted GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 


THE INVINCIBLE-SYPHER 


Electro Automatic Magnetic Separator 


Very Durable—Small Consumption of Current 


Will positively remove all irom from the grain. 
Has retaining force of 500 pounds, making it 
impossible for any iron to pass it. 


This’: machine does not deteriorate with age—on 
the contrary actually becomes more efficient with use. 


We are prepared to furnish a small inexpensive 
dynamo for it where current is not available. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U. S.A. 


REPRESENTED BY 
F. J. Murphy, 234 Exchange ee Kansas City, Mo. 
The pr nese Bo inneapolis, Minn. 
C. L. Hogle, Bae oard of Trade, Uti idee 
. Crofut & Co., 613 McKay Bide ., Portland, Ore. 
Chas. H. Stetling: Jefferson House, Toledo, Ohio 
C. Wilkinson, 25 South 6lst St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. H. Morley, 805 Webster Building, Chicago, III. 
cKain Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Buckley Bros., Louisville, Ky. 


— 


(sean cal ST SR SER, | 


SEE THAT YOUR 
aa als CALLS Eos 


CUTLER 
STEAM 
DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 
In successful uee 30 years drying 


Net an Experiment, 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
AND ALL CERBAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUGT, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETO. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Want ads. in this paper bring results. 


FUMIGATION 
METHODS 


DUST! DUST ates, 
DUsT PROTECTOR is invalu- By W. G. JOHNSON 
able to operatives in every 
industy where dust is trou- 
my Dlesome. It has been thor- 
Pag oughly tested for many years 
eal in every kind of dust, and is 
the most reliable protector 
iw, known. Perfect Ventilation 
ae m Nickel-plated protector, $1, 

= pee postpaid. Circular free. 


directions for 


Contains full 
Fumigating Mills and Elevators. 


313 Pages Price $1 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


“BR” 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), LiL 
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Cc. W. LAWLESS, Secretary 
G. A. MOORE, Treasurer 


W. C. MOORE, President 
N. H. MEEKER, V. President 


saacks -6 BOARD OF TRADE 


Kansas City, Mo. 


REFERENCES: MEMBERS: 
WESTERN EXCHANGE BANK KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
SOUTHWEST NAT’L BANK OF COM. ST. LOUIS MERCHANT’S EXCHANGE 
COMMERCIAL AGENCIES GRAIN DEALER’S NATIONAL ASS’N 


Whitemore-Cockle Grain Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Members Kansas City Board of Trade 
TRACY L. COCKLE, Secretary-Treasurer 


Expert Service 


Cc : 214 Board of Trade 
onsignments Kanstet Gite 


Mill Orders Missouri 


a 
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MOORE -SEAVER 


GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Shippers 
OF : Quality 


Mient Corn Ont 


Bulk—Sacked—Mixed or Straight 
Carload Lots 


E. E. ROAHEN GRAIN CO. 


509-10 Board of Trade 303 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MO. WICHITA, KAN. 


Want Your 
Consignments 


Good Prices Personal Sales Prompt Returns 
| Quick Settlements 


COME AND SEE US 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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TIE UP 
TO A GOOD FIRM 


GOFFE & CARKENER 


a KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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| Consignments 
a Mill Orders 
|) Goffe & Carkener Co. fale 


Neola Elevator Company 


Board of Trade Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATORS OF 


Santa Fe Elevators ‘‘A’’ and ‘“*B”’ 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, RYE and 
KAFFIR CORN 


Represented in all markets 
412 
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| Established 1878 


B. C. Christopher & Co. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Rooms 315 to 323 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


C. B. FOX, President S. H. MILLER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Fox-Miller Grain Company 


201-202 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Merchants and 
Exporters 


Anything in the Grain and Seed Line — Ask for Bids 


Consignments Given Careful Attention 


Buyers for C. B. Fox, Exporter 


New Orleans Galveston 
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J.2L. ROOT F. L. FERGUSON 


ROOT GRAIN CO. 


331-32 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OUR MOTTO: 


Honest Effort Intelligently Directed 


Res: THRESHER, President L. A. FULLER, Secretary 


Thresher Fuller Grain Co. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


311-314 Board of Trade 


CONSIGNMENTS GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 
SO LbeidED FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


All Dealers Attending the Convention Will Find Welcome at Our Offices 
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STANDARD GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


We buy all kinds of Mill and Elevator Screenings. 
Send samples. 


Also dealers in Grain, Mill Feeds and Chicken Feed. 
Write us Your needs. 


F. E.. ESSEX, 


603 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY ; MISSOURI 


“Kaw Sample” 


We take this opportunity to thank our milling and grain friends for the 
generous support they have accorded us in the purchase of our “KAW 


SAMPLE” wheat. 


“KAW SAMPLE” wheat, blended from selected samples of dark, hard 
and Turkey, is well and favorably known from Kansas City to the 
Atlantic Seaboard. | 


It has been, and will be, our effort to keep “KAW SAMPLE” standard 
in quality, and worthy of the full confidence of the trade. 


If you have not used, and do not know the merits, of this wheat, we 
solicit your investigation and are confident we can prove its worth. 


Our best recommendation is the satisfied users of our wheat. Your 
correspondence solicited. 


Kaw Grain & Elevator Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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E. D. FISHER 


E. D. FISHER COMMISSION CO. 


Receivers a nd Shippers of 
GRAIN 


327 Board of Trade, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Yours for Consignments 


TEVENSON 
ALES 
ATISF Y 


Buying orders for WHEAT carefully executed 
A TRIAL will convince you of our RELIABILITY 


STEVENSON GRAIN COMPANY 


201 New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


MEMBERS BOARD OF TRADE 
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TRY US 


WATKINS GRAIN CO. 


Consignments 


Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Millers Orders Solicited 


Kemper Mill & Elevator Co. 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN, FEED, FLOUR 


MEMBERS 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange 


Special Attention to Orders for Futures 
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Russell Grain Co. || For Safe Satisfactory Sales 


Consignments 


‘RUSSELLERS” || coxscrwene 


GRAIN and HAY 1S 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI PEIRSON-LATHROP 
[eau .. a are GRAIN CoO. 


WILSER GRAIN COMPANY FOR YOU 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS Specialists in Choice Milling 
Sreanhpiaias oF Fete ee ae Wheat and all Coarse Grains. 
GRAIN, SEEDS, MILLSTUFFS 
se si Consignments Solici Mine nel WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS 


Universa 1 Code City Boa 2a of Tr sae 


603 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade — KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Home Phone 1888 Main 


Bell Phone 3380 Main Board of Trade 


M. J. LANE & CO. 


Grain 
Commission 
Merchants 


Office: Room 20 Board of Trade Building 


Consignments Solicited 


Common ealth National Bank 
References: « New Eeelgad National Bank 
Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Western Grain Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


Corn — Oats 
Corn Chops 
Mill Feed 


Sacked or Bulk 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


Write, Wire or Phone Us for Prices 


Arrival or Demand Draft Terms 


Gibralter Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Proprietors of the Dixie Elevator 


Members Kansas City | 


S 


GRAIN TRADE 


‘SAFETY FIRST 


Consign Your 
Grain 
to 


A. D. WRIGHT 


Commission Company 


and you take no 
chances 


410 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


® 


H. H. STEELE & CO. 


Established 1881 


Grain 


Receivers and Shippers 


Consignments Solicited 


Order buying a specialty 


Ask us for Samples and Prices 


512 Board of Trade Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Terminal Elevators 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. — Chicago, III. 


FEF. W. HOEBEL, Pres. LOUIS HOEBEL, Vice-Pres. E. C. HOEBEL, Sec’y-Treas. 


HOEBEL GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Commission 


Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. 


Are Your Freight Rates Satisfactory? || Did It Ever Occur to You 


Did it ever occur to you that your competitors That the best way to get what you want, and get it promptly, is to 
send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- 


ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 


in many instances have rates that are predi- 


cated upon a more reasonable basis due entirely shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 
to the aggressiveness of expert traffic men? business over twenty-five years and feel that we know something 

: about it. We carry in stock a complete line of supplies, including 
We have in our employ men who thoroughly Testing Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pulleys in 
understand these vexatious traffic problems and sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain Belting, 
are prepared to assist you in every possible Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, Bearings, etc., 
manner etc. Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. 

THE 

Results Produced or No Charge STRONG-SGOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
GENERAL TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, Inc. Northwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automatio 


715 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Scales, Invincible’ Cleaners, Knickerbooker Dust Collectors 
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gm PURE SEED LAWS 


eee If you are using a No. 29-D or one 
a & ) of our other first class Seed Cleaners, 
fj the Pure Seed Laws will have no 
@ terrors for you. Our Cleaners are 
guaranteed to eliminate the foul 
seeds below the percentage allowed 
by the pure Seed Laws of the dif- 
ferent States. 


The machine shown herewith is strictly 
first class for handling Clovers and Timothy 
requiring thorough screening. It has four 
screens mounted in two counterbalanced 
shoes, with our Roller Bearing Traveling 
Brushes under each screen. The shoes have 
compound shake, which prevents vibra- 
tion. This machine is also equipped with 
our Special Air Controller—one of the many 
good mechanical features of our cleaners. 


It is also equipped with two powerful exhaust fans, making the machine dustless. 


A Clipper Cleaner will enable you to cut your power bills in two. Our machines are well 
made, light running and guaranteed to give satisfaction. Write for catalog and discounts. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 
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A> = — x =] a | The Marked Success 


LLL 


of the ELLIS DRIER has not been due to any 
one characteristic but rather to a combination of 
features which can be summed as follows: 


LL 


Double Pressure Air Application 
Woven Wire Cloth Construction 


Continuous Feed 


Uyeda 


Return Air System 
Thin Grain Layers 


Each one of these construction features has a 


\ 

: 

\ 

vital bearing on the success of the drier and we \ 

believe the lack of any one feature would seriously N 

impair the work of the machine. \ 

If you want a perfectly dried product insist \ 

on the above points of construction. \ 

SPECIFY THE ELLIS. It will NOT blister, 

A typic al du ist ti ight ga rner over drier. All du ust fr om crack, or discolor the grain. u 
arge 


mpletely confin 
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AIONITg, 
Moueroe 
FLAX SEPAnaTeR 


HuxtLey Meg: Co, 
Stores Green: Nr 


| A cleaner — 


for every kind of | 


flax seed cleaning 


All told there are probably 10 or 12 distinct 


grades of cleaning work required for cleaning 
Flax Seed and, inasmuch as we, the World’s 


largest producers of Flax Seed Cleaners, have a 


specially designed Cleaner for practically each 


different character of cleaning work, we do not 
hesitate to claim that a ‘‘Monitor’’ comes nearer 


to the requirements of the Flax Seed Handler 
than any other line of Cleaners. This year, as 
for several years past, ‘‘Monitors’’ will clean most 
of the “World's. crop:of. Plax Seed” ‘and* i 
you will investigate the ‘‘Monitor’’ Flax Cleaners, 
you will understand why our machines are the 
favorite everywhere over the World where Flax 
Seed is cleaned and handled. Our literature 
cheerfully sent—also, our lst of prominent users 


in this and foreign countries. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


AGENTS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A. F. Shuler, 218 Iron Exchange 
Chicago, Ill.—F. M. Smith, 306 Traders Building 
Portland, Ore.—C. J. Groat, 601 Concord Building 
Wichita, Kansas—J. B. Ruthrauff, 301 S. Lawrence St. 
St. Louis, Mo.—S. J.. McTiernan, 25 Merchants Exchange 
Jackson, Mich.—A. H. Smith, 206 Lansing Ave. 

Akron, Ohio—A. S. Garman 

Owego, N. Y.—J. H. Foote 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 
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Published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Mitchell 
Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
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English and Foreign sub- 
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A New Elevator at Fort William 


More Than a Million Bushels Storage Capacity Added to the Canadian Head of the Lakes by the Completion of 
Concrete Elevator with Efficient Handling Equipment 


Another Modern 


HE Western Terminal Elevator Company was 
als organized about three years ago and built a 

modernly constructed house at Fort William, 
Ont. The company’s business enlarged with such 
rapidity that a greater capacity was found neces- 
sary, resulting in the completion on August 1 of 
this year of the elevator shown in the illustration. 
It was built by the Burrell Engineering & Con- 
struction Company of Chicago, under the supervi- 
sion of John E. Todd, the general superintendent 
of construction for the Burrell Company. 

The new elevator consists of working house and 
storage annex, affording a storage capacity of 1,100,- 
000 bushels. This, with the old house, gives the 
company a total storage of approximately 2,000,000 
bushels. 

The entire plant is built of reinforced concrete 
and rests on a solid concrete mattress supported by 
‘piling. It is conveniently located on the Canadian 


NEW PLANT OF THE WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


Pacific Railway at the Kaministiquia River, which 
empties into Thunder Bay on Lake Superior. The 
dimensions over all are 854x280 feet. The working 
house is 45 x 95 feet and 107 feet in height, includ- 
ing the cupola. It contains 28 bins. 

Grain is received from cars through four receiv- 
ing sinks and two elevator legs, which elevate it to 
the scales and garners in the cupola. Each leg has a 
capacity of 12,000 bushels per hour. After being 
weighed on a Fairbanks 2,000-bushel scale it is 
either spouted into the cleaning bins in the work- 
ing house or sent to the storage annex. If it is to 
be cleaned it reaches the first floor where it is cared 
for by the following Monitor machines furnished by 
the Huntley Manufacturing Company, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y.: Six flax machines, five wheat clean- 
ers, two scourers, one oat clipper, one wheat and 
oat extfactor. In addition to these there are two 
Monitor Screening Machines located in the cupola. 


After being cleaned the grain is conveyed to the 
annex or boats. 

The grain going out-by boats is handled by two 
shipping conveyors located in the gallery over the 
storage bins, which discharge into four shipping 
bins. From these bins it is sent to the boats by 
means of two boat-loading spouts having a capacity 
of 20,000 bushels per hour each. In addition to the 
receiving legs, the working house is equipped with 
two shipping legs, three cleaner legs, one screen- 
ings leg and also a reversible transfer belt. 

The storage annex comprises 36 tanks, 21 feet in 
diameter and 95 feet high and 24 interspace bins. 
A gallery above the tanks contains three distribut- 
ing belts and two shipping belts. There are three 
tunnels beneath the tanks containing the belts for 
returning the grain to the working house. All the 
elevating and conveying machinery was furnished 
by the Weller Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 
Designed and Erected by the Burrell Engineering & Construction Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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Why Some Elevators Fail 


Country Elevator Man Must Figure Larger Profits—Consider Depreciation and Shrink- 
age—Keep Equipment in Order—Pay Himself a Salary—All 
Are Essential for Success 


By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 


HE problems of the country elevator man are 
T sufficiently numerous, everybody will admit, 
to keep him on the job twelve or fourteen 
hours a day, trying to figure out some method of 
squeezing a profit out of the business. Between the 
competition for the grain of the farmers in his 
territory and the difficulty of delivering equal grade 
and weight to the terminal market later on, the 
dealer in the country districts may almost be said 
to be between the upper and the nether mill-stones. 
Comparatively few country elevator men have 
done better than make a living out of their busi- 
ness; and some of them haven’t even done that. In 
other words, the business has furnished them with a 
job, and that’s all. There is no reason why it should 
not have yielded a reasonable profit, sufficient to 
enable the dealers to amass the comfortable com- 
petence to which every man who risks his capital 
as well as his time and labor in an enterprise is 
entitled. 

The trouble with most country elevator men is 
that they fail to differentiate between margin and 
profit. 

“T know a man,” said a shrewd observer of condi- 
tions recently, “who insists that if he starts the 
year with $5,500, and at the end of the period has 
$7,500, he has ‘made’ $2,000, and no method of rea- 
soning or argument will convince him that this isn’t 
the case. He has made no allowance for deprecia- 
tion, and he hasn’t given himself a salary; and if 
these features were taken into account, his margin 
of profit would shrink to a very small amount.” 

It may be on this account that many elevator men 
go ahead trying to make money on handling grain 
with a margin of 1% to 2 cents a bushel, when the 
conservative estimates of the successful members 
of the trade insist that it should be at least 2% 
cents and preferably 3 cents in order to give the 
dealer a chance to come out at the large instead of 
the small end of the horn. 

They apparently believe that in some mysterious 
fashion part of the money they handle is going to 
and that, irrespective of the actual costs of 
operating the elevator, this margin will permit a 
profit to be made on the business. But, as a matter 
of fact, it is one of those things that can’t be done. 
If it costs 14% cents a bushel for actual operating 
expenses, and the margin of the dealer is little more 
than that, by the time he has taken care of the 
various other expenses which must be taken into 
account, he hasn’t a chance to make any money. 

Take the matter of shrinkage in weights. The 
dealer must pay for this, and it is a bigger factor 
than many members of the trade seem to believe. 
The actual loss in weight through the breaking off 
of the ends of the grains, the blowing away of dust, 
etc., is considerable and every dealer knows this. 
Yet the elevator man who realizes that he cannot 
possibly ship out as much grain as he has taken in 
—and paid for—seldom makes a point of actually 
providing a margin sufficient to take care of this 
factor. It ought to be at least % cent a bushel, and 
in some cases % cent. 

One of the reasons why the weight question is 
worth emphasizing is that in addition to the physi- 
cal loss of weight indicated, there is another loss 
due to faulty scales. The average dealer is as likely 
to beat himself in weighing the grain as not, and 
in too many cases his scales are far from accurate. 
Covered merely with a shed, water is permitted to 
get into the scales and to freeze on the rods and 
other parts of the mechanism; mud from the wag- 
ons falls between the platform and the sides, inter- 
fering with the operation of the scales; and in vari- 
ous other ways the equipment is not kept in the 
best possible condition. The error may sometimes 


stick; 


be in favor of the dealer, instead of against him; 
but as the wily agriculturist is usually equipped 
with scales of his own, he is in a position to call 
attention when the mistake is that of underweight; 
while, as a rule, he permits the dealer to give him 
a little more generous weight than his own scales 
have recorded, without serious objection. So faulty 
scales are likely to add to the shrinkage which must 
be taken into account, and thus increase the ioss 
and decrease the margin which is available 

The successful dealer is not afraid of his own 
shadow, and isn’t going to have heart failure if a 
farmer decides to take his grain to another ele- 
vator. But there are some elevator men who are 
so fearful of losing business that they will take 
grain on which they know that they cannot make 
any money. 

In a good many cases the elevator man who at- 
tempts to cut down the price on off-grade stuff is 
whipped back into line with the threat that the 
grain will be taken to the other plant. Instead of 
having the nerve—what the prize-fighters call the 
“guts’—to send the wagon out of his yard rather 
than accept grain at a price which will not permit 
a fair margin to be made in rehandling, the dealer 
too frequently agrees to pay the full price, and 
takes it in on that basis. 

With a considerable percentage of the total vol- 
ume of business handled carrying a loss instead of 
a profit, it is doubly difficult to make the margin suf- 
ficiently large to leave anything over at the end of 
the season. Yet the dealer seldom realizes that it 
is better to handle a small volume, on which every 
bushel carries a profit to the elevator, than a larger 
one with some of the business resulting in either no 
profit at all or an actual loss. 

The country elevator owners realize the advant- 
ages of associations, and the state organizations are 
unusually strong. Yet these organizations cannot 
be of maximum advantage unless their teachings 
are applied in the work of the local dealers. There 
is no need of getting together in a way that would 
controvert the statutes or would involve combining 
in restraint of trade; but the dealers certainly ought 
to have horse sense enough and stamina enough to 
refuse to pay more than the grain is worth, and 
to refuse to be whipsawed into making excessive 
allowances for fear of what “the other fellow” will 
do. The other fellow knows the situation, or ought 
to; and if he has any gumption he will follow the 
same course. 

The elevator man of the type referred to above, 
who thinks that as long as his bank account is a 
little bigger this year than it was last, he is mak- 
ing money, should realize that it is possible for 
his business to eat itself up. In other words, if he 
takes no account of the depreciation that is going 
on steadily, relentlessly, constantly, he is gradually 
going to consume his entire capital, as represented 
in his elevator and equipment. The time will come 
when machinery must be replaced; but if a charge 
for depreciation has not been made, the money must 
be found outside, instead of inside, the business. 
And when that happens, the dealer will be brought 
up face to face with the proposition that instead of 
spending net earnings, he has been using up his 
capital. 

The same thing applies to the matter of not allow- 
ing himself a salary, but taking his remuneration 
out of the earnings of the plant. This is a topic 
which has been discussed before, but it will stand 
repetition. The dealer should remember that if he 
were not on the job, he would have to pay a man- 
ager to run the business for him; and if, after pay- 
ing his salary there were no net profits, then it 
would be apparent that the business, as such, was 
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not profitable. Yet the elevator man overlooks this 
point, and “makes” hardly more than enough to pay 
his living expenses, but thinks that his business is 
profitable and is making good. 

This is one thing that the co-operative elevators 
do properly. Though in many cases they are run 
on the wrong basis, and with the idea that certain 
expenses may be eliminated in this way, the fact 
that managers have to be employed and other busi- 
ness-like methods used, emphasizes to the farmer 
stockholders that the business has certain expenses 
that cannot be avoided, and that these must be paid 
before profits can be considered. These are facts 
that the elevator men conducting private and indus- 
trial enterprises do not always consider. 

The country elevator, operated as a straight busi- 
ness proposition, and with no speculative features 
considered, ought to pay a profit. To do this, the 
owner must apply the following rules: 

He must consider depreciation, shrinkage and 
other elements of expense and loss. 

He must handle no grain on which he knows he 
cannot make a profit. 

He must pay himself a salary for conducting the 
business. 

He must keep his equipment in good order. 

He must avoid cut-throat competition. 

If he carries out these propositions, his chances for 
suecess are certain to be much greater than if he 
contents himself with runnitig his business in a 
haphazard, trust-to-luck, rule of thumb way, where 
he is hopeful of results, but cannot assure himself 
of them. 


NO BREACH OF WARRANTY IN SALE OF 
CORN CHOPS 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER. 

The only express warranty in a certain sale of 
a carload of corn chops was that they should be 
pure corn chops. The chops furnished were moist, 
but were made purely from corn and nothing else, 
and were not adulterated with any foreign sub- 
stance such as Kaffir corn, etc. They afterwards 
became heated and deteriorated in value. 

In affirming a judgment in favor of the sellers, 
in an action brought by the purchaser to recover 
damages for alleged breach of contract, the Court 
of Civil Appeals of Texas says, Ff. A. Piper Com- 
pany vs. Oppenheimer, (158 Southwestern Reporter, 
777), that the plaintiff's petition could not be con- 
strued as alleging an implied warranty of mer- 
chantability, as there were no allegations that the 
plaintiff was a merchant and bought the chops for 
resale, and that the defendant knew they were 
being bought by the plaintiff for such purpose. In 
fact, there was only one allegation contained in the 
pleadings from which a warranty by implication 
would arise, and that was the allegation that it 
was understood between the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant that said chops should and would be used 
as food for live stock when delivered to the plain- 
tiff. But the word ‘understood,’ as used in this 
connection, should not be construed to mean 
“agreed,” because it would be very unreasonable 
that parties should make the future use of goods 
by the buyer a subject for specific agreement. The 
word was evidently used to convey the idea that 
the seller understood or knew that the chops were 
to be used as food for live stock when delivered to 
the plaintiff. This allegation, in the absence of a 
special exception, must be given the benefit of 
every reasonable intendment, and when so construed 
sufficiently alleged an implied contract that the 
chops should be fit food for live stock. 

However, an allegation of known purpose to use 
chops for stock food raises only the implication 
that the chops shall be reasonably fit and appro- 
priate for the purpose of feeding stock, and does 
not include any other or further warranties. The 
court concludes that there was no error in holding 
that no implied warranty of soundness or mer- 
chantability was alleged. 

The court is also of the opinion that no implied 
warranty of fitness for stock food could be asserted 
in this case, because the transaction was between 
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a grain broker who had never seen the corn and a 
grain dealer who bought, not for the purpose of 
using the same as food for live stock, but for the 
purpose of selling the same at retail. 

Moreover, there was no evidence that the chops 
were heated, when delivered to the plaintiff, but 
were merely moist, and there was no evidence that 
they were unfit for stock food at that time, but 
became so by reason of being closely stacked by 
the plaintiff in their moist condition. It further 
appeared from uncontradicted testimony that the 
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trade term “pure chops” meant chops which had 
not been kiln dried, and that moisture was inher- 
ent in such chops. Wherefore, the court is of the 
opinion that a judgment for the defendant was 
correct. The evidence failed to sustain express 
warranties of merchantability, soundness and suit- 
ableness for stock food having been made, and 
there was no allegation of any implied warranty 
except that of suitableness for stock food, which 
was not proven to have existed or to have been 
breached had it existed. 


These Days of War and le e€ace 


The Boundary Lines of Europe in a State of Change—The Present Situation—A Time 
for Conservative Action in the United States—Danger of Entanglement 
Discounts Our Opportunity for Expanding Foreign Trade 


By FORMAN TYLER 


heir presumptive to the throne of Austria- 

Hungary, was assassinated. The crime was 
attributed to Servian influence. This unproved as- 
sumption was used as excuse for which Austria and 
Germany had waited ever since the Balkan States 
had shown their strength against the German 
trained army of Turkey. The Sav strength in the 
South was a continuous menace to northern influ- 
ence in the near East. War was declared by Aus- 
tria against Servia after that government had evad- 
ed the terms of Austria’s ultimatum. Thus was be- 
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gun the greatest war in the history of the world. 

Russia threatened to come to the support of 
Servia; Germany objected and cast its fortune with 
Austria; France by the terms of the triple entente 
enlisted with Russia, and when the Germans in- 
vaded Belgium over the protest of that nation, Eng- 
land was forced into the conflict to protect the 
neutrality of its little neighbor. The stage was set. 
The primary cause of the war was forgotten, the 
origin of hostilities became a mere outpost engage- 
ment compared to the later developments, and the 
real struggle was begun. 
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The efficiency of the German organization for 
years has been known to be remarkable—on paper. 
Its real strength has been demonstrated to be even 
greater than was expected. In an incredibly short 
space of time 4,000,000 men were mobilized, fully 
armed and accoutered and in their allotted place, 
without a single instance of confusion or doubt. 
In addition 1,200,000 volunteers who were ineligible 
for the regular army on account of defective health 
or age, have been organized as the home guard, 
leaving every man of the regular force at liberty for 
service at the front. 

After a futile diplomatic parley, this enormous 
engine of war was launched across the Belgium 
frontier. The resistance of the Belgians against 
overpowering numbers will long be remembered as 
among the great achievements in the history of war. 
The force of the German machine could not be 
gainsaid, however, and in two weeks Belgium, with 
the exception of a strip along the coast, was in the 
hands of the invaders. 

Since then the march of events has been too rapid 
for any attempt at chronicling at this time even if 
the censors had allowed more than the briefest sum- 
maries of events to leak through the dispatches. 
The German troops have continued to advance at 
marvelous speed, almost constantly under fire, sus- 
taining enormous losses, but always drawing closer 
to Paris, the ultimate goal of the campaign. 

The allied armies have been pressed back to a 
narrowed line of defense, the Germans at this writ- 
ing occupying the valley of the Somme as far west 
as Amiens, the valley of the Oise to within a few 
miles of the outskirts of Paris, and the Marne Valley 


TWO BIG EUROPEAN GRAIN PORTS AND A CITY WHERE A SIEGE 


IS ANTICIPATED 
The Harbor of Odessa, Russia (upper left); The Harbor of Liverpool, England, Showing the Dock Estate (upper right); Panoramic View of the City of Paris, France, 
Showing the River Seine, 
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to Rheims where the right wing of the army seems 
to have formed a juncture with the center which, 
up to this time, has been less vigorous in its attack 
and has been more successfully held in check by 
the French division under General Pau. 

The extreme left of the invading movement, oper- 
ating in Alsace, has done no more than keep the 
French right occupied while the real advance from 
the north was being consummated. 

In the meantime the Servians have shown their 
superiority over the Austrians in the South and the 
huge Russian force has been mobilized and ad- 
vanced into northern Germany and into Austria, 
winning back the Polish territory which had been 
taken by the Austrians in the early part of the hos- 
tilities before the Russan mobilization was com- 
pleted. 

The situation at the present time is as follows: 
Germany has successfully invaded France, pushing 
back but not breaking the defence of the allies. 
Russia is concentrating its northern army for the 
advance on Berlin, while Austria, between Servia 
and the Russian left wing, is helpless to give much 
aid to Germany. England has just begun to show 
its strength and France has another army in re- 
serve. Germany must act quickly if it is to gain 
any decisive victory in the West before it has to re- 
turn to defend the Fatherland. Every day gained 
without this determining engagement adds to the 
strength of the allies, while the Germans are suffer- 
ing great losses in men, and from now on will lose 
in prestige by delay. 

The Atlantic belongs to England. 

All of this is far away, subject to misinterpreta- 
tion by reason of the censors and our distance from 
the scene of activities. But we have at hand evi- 
dences of war no less certain than devastated fields 
and carnage. 

War affects prices on the world’s markets more 
than drought or flood. The news of the conflict 
was immediately reflected in this country by tre- 
mendous excitement on the stock and produce mar- 
kets. After one day of turmoil involving the loss 
of millions of dollars all of the stock markets of the 
world were closed and have remained closed ever 
since. On the Boards of Trade the excitement was 
nearly as great, fortunes were made and lost in a 
few minutes and it looked as if disaster must fall 
on many houses. But the members generally weath- 
ered the gale. Since war was declared between 
Austria and Servia the price of wheat has advanced 
on an average of about 10 cents a week to the high- 
est mark ever recorded at a corresponding time for 
December delivery. 

It is reported that Germany and Austria began 
buying unprecedented amounts of wheat as early 
as May last and that 100,000,000 bushels were con- 
tracted for in Europe and the United Kingdom be- 
fore hostilities began. At the Chicago Stock Yards 
it is reported that Germany also bought large num- 
bers of horses last Spring. A fairly steady stream 
of European purchases of American breadstuffs has 
been made in the last month so that the present 
high price of wheat may be taken as a fair indica- 
tion of the relative position of supply and demand. 

The rise in price has not been steady by any 
means. The uncertainty of shipments and then the 
cessation of international exchange and the pro- 
hibitive insurance rates brought down the prices 
temporarily but the tendency has been ever upward 
and now that exchange has been arranged and the 
Atlantic appears entirely free from ships hostile 
to the allied nations, commerce between those coun- 
tries and the United States is untrammeled. 

The commercial position of this country is par- 
ticularly strong. Europe will depend on us to a 
great extent for foodstuffs. Liverpool, Antwerp, 
and the French ports are open. Brussels is open 
but the English fleet has put a practical embargo 
on the port because of its connection with Ger- 
many. Russia, our greatest rival for the European 
grain market, at first put an embargo on exports of 
grain but has since lifted it. This will be un- 
availing, however, if Turkey is drawn into the 
strife, as seems probable at present, for the Bos- 
porus will be closed. 

Our position of vantage is dependent entirely on 
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the strict neutrality which we maintain. Only by 
the most careful and eonservative course will we 
be able to satisfy all the nations at war. Many wild 
schemes for furthering our commerce abroad have 
been advocated in and out of Congress, but that 
hasty action along any line would be very ill ad- 
vised and dangerous at this time, is conceded by 
everyone. Our exports are being taken care of for 
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the present and, while it is to be hoped that out of 
these troubled times will come a new era for an 
American merchant marine, this desirable result 
should be the outcome of revision of our shipping 
laws and not by a possible foreign entanglement 
such as might easily come from Government owner- 
ship of vessels or purchases from foreign owners 
at this time. 


The Grain Trade at Antwerp 


A Review of the Handling and Selling Methods Just Previous to the German Entry 
Into Belgium 


as outlined by Consul General Henry W. Die- 
derich, refers to the normal conditions as they 
existed three months ago. At the present time, no 
doubt, the method is simplified, all cargoes being 
automatically observed by the government for the 
use of the beleaguered garrison and townspeople. 

In 1913 Antwerp imported 3,010,340 tons of grain 
of which wheat comprised nearly two-thirds. North 
America furnished over 600,000 tons of the grain, 
most of this being wheat. The floating. pneumatic 
grain elevators at Antwerp suck the grain from the 
vessels’ holds and raise it to a height of about 98 
feet, where the grain enters a chamber from where 
it falls into barges, after having been weighed. 
Some of the elevators have special mechanism for 
putting the grain into bags for loading on trucks. 
These elevators are owned by the government. The 
great advantage of this system is in the rapid han- 
dling of the cargo. A cargo of grain of 5,000 tons 
can be discharged by hand labor in about 14 days, 
whereas an elevator can do the same work in 2% 
days provided delivery is taken at barges. These 
barges have a tonnage of 100 to 300 tons and serve 
well as warehouses for the storing of unsold grain 
discharged at Antwerp. Many barges are char- 
tered to “stay in port’ and their cargo is trans- 
shipped or put on trucks when sold. Other barges 
convey the grain, when sold, to the interior of the 
country—for instance, to the buyer’s mill. These 
are from 600 to 700 barges which ply to and from 
Antwerp intermittently, to say nothing of about 300 
which never leave the port. The town council re- 
cently voted for the construction of a dock for all 
grain barges, to be known as the docks of concen- 
tration. This, however, is not expected to be com- 
pleted for a few years. The Antwerp merchant has 
changed methods in the grain trade. He is now 
importing grain for his own account, with his own 
capital, at a price including only the cost, freight, 
and insurance to Antwerp. The merchant through 
his new methods is naturally doing away with the 
brokers, who are slowly but surely disappearing, 
and not a few of them are gradually becoming ac- 
tual merchants. The position of the agent is not 
much better. The great development of the grain 
traffic between Antwerp and the exporting centers 
on the Black Sea decided several of the foreign 
houses to open branches at Antwerp, so that now 
nearly all the grain shippers of Roumania and Bul- 
garia have their own offices at Antwerp, thus leav- 
ing no business for local agents. 

The old established firms keep on in their con- 
servative lines, and the newcomers adopt their own 
way of doing business, as agents, merchants, brokers 
or branch house. Anybody may enter the grain 
section of the Antwerp Exchange at any time with- 
our formality; there is no restriction on the grain 
trade whatever, therefore there are 300 grain houses 
in Antwerp. Thirty of them monopolize practically 
three-fourths of the trade, the other 270 firms must 
divide among themselves the remaining one-fourth. 

There are many ups and downs in the grain 
business of Antwerp and the Grain Exchange sees 
many changes, mainly on account of insufficient 
capital. It is safe to say that there are scarcely a 
dozen firms working with an available cash capital 
between $100,000 and $200,000, 15 with a capital of 
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$40,000 to $100,000, and 20 with a capital of $20,000 
to $40,000. All the others work with less than $20,- 
000, and most of them with probably half of that 
amount. The merchant should have enough to pay 
the purchase price to the exporter. Lack of suffi- 
cient capital keeps him from doing this. He prac 
tically pawns the grain to the bank, and the bank 
puts itself in the place of the merchant, by taking 
up the documents, receives the goods, stores them 
and holds them until the sale is made. 

The banker takes many wisks by handling this 
grain, and his commission for his risks is heavy. 
When a crisis occurs the banker can bring about a 
merchant’s ruin by refusing him credit. This fact 
is a menace to the grain trade in general. : 

The establishment of a new grain exchange known 
as the Marché 4 Terme, in 1911, caused a great stir 
in the grain trade of Antwerp. This establishment 
handled all operations that were before handled 
by the various agencies. All details were simpli- 
fied and the operations were made doubly sure. In 
the negotiations, the intermediaries disappear and 
the first seller furnishes the merchandise and the 
last buyer takes the delivery. To cover itself 
against loss a guaranty either in cash or in first- 
class securities is demanded from both the buyer 
and the seller at the time of registration of the 
transaction. The “Marché 4 Terme” is managed by 
a committee of eight members elected for a term of 
two years. Every year four members retire and are 
not re-elected. Experts are appointed every year by 
the committee—experts of two classes—for corn and 
barley, and for other grains. 

Formerly the grain trade at Antwerp was regu- 
lated exclusively by private convention and cus- 
tom. These customs left things open for a great 
variety of interpretations, and the diversity of con- 
tracts needlessly complicated affairs. In 1878 the 
Chamber of Commerce undertook to draw up a uni- 
form contract to serve as a basis for all grain trans- 
actions, and fifteen years later these contracts were 
approved by the grain Arbitration Chamber. These 
contracts, modified and re-edited in 1908, and again 
revised in 1914, number 19. There are distinct 
forms for trade with the Baltic Sea, the United 
States, the Black Sea, and with the River Plate 
eountry. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Antwerp comprises 
35 sections, each devoted to the interests of the 
particular trade of its members. Out of 1,500 mem- 
bers of the chamber about 350 are enrolled as mem- 
bers of the grain section. The arrival at Antwerp 
of cargoes of grain largely mixed with wheat, which 
is the only cereal paying duty, and the entry into 
the country of old bags have required the interven- 
tion of the grain section. The grain section with 
other sections of the chamber has taken up the 
matter of hours of labor at port; the lack of rolling 
stock, and proper equipment in the port. 

In 1907 the Association for the Protection of the 
Grain Trade was founded as a professional union 
and was legally recognized in 1908. This associa- 
tion has for its object the examination, protection, 
and development of the business interests of grain 
merchants, in fact all matters where the general 
welfare of the grain trade is concerned. The Club 
of Grain Brokers was founded in 1898 with the 
cbject of encouraging a fraternal spirit, and de 
tending the interests of its members. 
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HE internal political 
als dissension which for 

some months past has 
kept Ireland very much in 
the public eye, and even the 
great European war, shrinks 
in importance as the har- 
vest time approaches, for 
the Emerald Isle is a pretty 
busy place during the sea- 
son for gathering the grain. One explanation of this 
is found in the circumstance that the old-fashioned 


methods, involving only hand labor, are yet in vogue - 


to a great extent in Erin and all the members of the 
average Irish farmer’s family—women and children 
as well as the men of the household—work in the 
fields during the garnering of the cereal crop. 

To American eyes the spectacle of the sickle and 
the scythe in use in a country so marvelously fertile 
as is Ireland appears a trifle incongruous, but it 
cannot be denied that the loyalty of the Irish to 
these time-honored implements of the grain grower 
make for picturesque harvesting. When American 
reapers come into more general use in the land of 
the Shamrock—and the invasion has already com- 
menced—harvest time in Ireland will lose some of 
its spectacular features. However, the old-time 
methods will probably long continue in certain sec- 
tions of the island because of the small size of the 
average farm. Even though the government 
(through the Congested Districts Board and other 
agencies of land purchase) succeeds in breaking up 
all the great Irish estates and apportioning the land 
among the people in economic holdings there will 
be many tracts where the acreage in grain will not 
be sufficient to warrant the use of power machinery 
in harvesting. 

Moreover there are vast stretches of Ireland— 
sections such as the highlands of Donegal and the 
mountains of Connemara, little known to tourist— 
where the country is so stony and so mountainous 
or at least so heavily rolling, that it is difficult to 
figure out how horse-drawn machines, much less 
tractors, could be used satisfactorily, despite what 
has been done in hillside harvesting on our own 
Pacific coast. Consequently it will doubtless be 
possible for succeeding generations to behold in the 
West and Northwest of Ireland the autumn drama 
of the gathering of the grain on the uplands by 
women whose flaming red petticoats add a touch of 
color to the deep brown and purple tones of the 
wind-swept hills. The necessity for so much of this 
labor on the part of the women is found in the cir- 
cumstance that a large proportion of the men are 
temporarily absent from the Irish farms, either 
working as harvest hands in England and Scotland, 
or enlisted for the war, for local differences are for- 
gotten in the danger which threatens the United 
Kingdom, and both factions have shown their loy- 
alty to the king. 

Grain growing is a very ancient industry in 
Ireland for there is ample evidence to prove that 
all the various kinds of grain which are cultivated 
‘at the present time were in use in that ancient Ire- 
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Harvesting in the Emerald Isle 


Irish Harvest Little Affected by the War—Women and Children Do a Large Share 
of Work--Hand Methods in Use-—-Modern Machinery Just 


Beginning to Be Known 
By WALDON FAWCETT 


IRELAND HELP 
HARVESTING WORK 


THE WOMEN OF IN THE 


land, the civilization of which antedated that of 
England and Scotland. Wheat was cultivated in 
Erin from the most remote ages. The Irish word 
for wheat, ‘‘crunneght,’’ means red or blood-colored, 
and the significance of this Gaelic word goes to 
prove that the wheat cultivated in Ireland more 
than ten centuries ago was the very same as the 
Irish wheat of the present day for, as our readers 
probably know, the distinguishing characteristic of 
the true Irish wheat—now fast dying out—is its red 
color. In the Ireland of bygone ages all the various 
kinds of meal and flour were baked into cakes and 
loaves of different shapes, but then as now there 
was a preference for wheaten bread. 


Harvesting was carried on in Ireland for cen- 


turies prior to the discovery of America by means 
of the sickle or reaping hook, although meadow 
grass was cut then as now with a scythe. 


In the 
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National Museum at Dublin 
are a number of specimens 
of old reaping hooks, some 
of bronze and some of iron 
construction. All these im- 
plements are small, the 
average length being six to 
seven inches. One particu- 
larly interesting reaping 
hook of early origin is 
fitted with a handle which was fastened in the 
socket by means of a rivet. 

There is reason to believe that in the harvesting, 
in the olden days, the reaping was done by cutting 
off the tops with the grain, leaving the straw to be 
dealt with separately. There is evidence to prove 
that the founders of the Irish race cultivated wheat 
extensively. With wheat, as with other grains, the 
threshing was done by means of a flail and the 
wheat was ground and sifted into coarse and fine, 
namely meal and flour. That grain growing played 
an important part in the life of the early Irish is 
but natural when we stop to consider what depend- 
ency was placed upon cereals as articles of food. 
From the beginning of history, apparently, the sta- 
ple food of the great mass of the Irish people was 
porridge or stirabout. This was made of oatmeal, 
wheatmeal, or barleymeal, but popular favor seems 
always to have inclined to wheatmeal. 

While present-day harvesting in Ireland is pictur- 
esque in the extreme, there is no getting away from 
the fact that it is because the harvesting is done 
on a small scale that it is thus replete with “human 
interest.” Grain farming in Ireland has declined 
steadily for a number of years, due to a number 
of causes, principal among which are the competi- 
tion of American wheat and flour; the yearly in- 
creasing scarcity of agricultural labor; and the 
splendid natural richness of the pastures of Ireland, 
which seem to hold out promise of greater profits 
in meat stuffs and dairy products. The oat crop is 
today pre-eminently Ireland’s| great cereal, but the 
acreage in this cereal has decreased 50 per cent in 
half a century, and the wheat area today is probably 
not one-tenth what it was three-score years ago. 
Thus, while Ireland produces between one-third 
and one-fourth of the oats grown in the United 
Kingdom, she is today producing only one‘thirty- 
seventh part of the wheat. t 

Weather conditions are a factor to be reckoned 
with in connection with harvesting in any country, 
and especially is this true in Ireland, which is 
famous for its frequent and copious showers. In 
Erin, too, the menace of rain is more serious be- 
cause so many of the grain growers cling to the 
old-time methods of harvesting, which precludes the 
possibility of hurrying operations. Indeed, there 
Lave been seasons when, owing to excessive rains, 
such rivers as the Shannon have overflowed their 
banks and inflicted much damage upon the grain 
crop. Yet another influence that tends to curtail 
the profits of the Irish grain grower is found in the 
fact that Irish wheat is of so soft a character that 


it must be dried before it can be milled. Set over 
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against this decline in the growing and milling of 
wheat has been the recent expansion of the corn 
industry. The development of cattle growing in 
lreland has made a market for feed that has as- 
sumed vast proportions in the last decade or two 
and promises to grow at a correspondingly high 
rate in the next few years. 

In order to encourage the Irish grain growers 
whose holdings are large enough to admit of the 
profitable employment of harvesting machinery, the 
Department of Agriculture of Ireland and various 
co-operative organizations scattered over the coun- 
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try have so arranged matters that mowers and 
other equipment may be purchased by the farmers 
at just aboyt cost. For example, American mowing 
machines which cost $52.50 each are being delivered 
to Irish farmers at $57.50 each. However, it is not 
such innovations that supply the charm of the har- 
vest season in the famous ‘Golden Vale” or in the 
interior of County Mayo or any other fertile part of 
the verdant isle, but rather the panorama of stone- 
rimmed grain fields to the singing workers in which 
every pious passer-by gives salutation in the form 
of “Gold bless the harvest” or “God bless the work.” 


Michigan Hay and Grain Men Meet 


Annual Convention Held at Saginaw on August 26—New Life in Association—Work of 
Secretary Lauded—Banquet in Evening 


Grain Dealers’ Association met in Saginaw, 

at the Vincent Hotel, on August 26, for the 
annual convention and banquet. Although the at- 
tendance was small the meeting was a pronounced 
success in many ways. Many Eastern buyers were 
present and offered their assistance in making the 
Association one of the largest in the United States. 
The meeting was opened at 2 p. m. by the presi- 


A BOUT 50 members of the Michigan Hay and 


PRESIDENT F. L. YOUNG 
Lansing. 


dent, Frank E. Nowlin, of Albion, who told of the 
difficulties he had met in attemping to get the direc- 
tors together during the year for a meeting. 

He said: ‘During the past year the Association 
has been lifted out of a hole, but this was not due to 
the work of the members. All credit is due our sec- 
retary, John C. Graham, of Jackson. He has worked 
hard and earnestly and has received no compensa- 
tion for his time, nor does he ask for any. If all 
members were so enthusiastically interested in the 
welfare of the Association we would have a gather- 
ing here today of 150 or more. Now we have a 
foundation to build on. Let each member get busy.” 


THE SECRETARY’S REPORT 
The report of the secretary, John C. Graham, was 


ealled for. Secretary Graham told of the work which 
had been done during the past year without the co- 
cperation of members. He said: “I am anxious 
and willing to give my time to the work of the 
Association, but I would appreciate a little help.” 

Treasurer Albert Todd, Owosso, Mich., reported 
all debts paid and $101.33 in the treasury. 


A SUGGESTION FOR REORGANIZATION 
A lively discussion followed a suggestion to 


change the name of the Association to the Michigan 
Hay Association. H. M. Strauss, of Cleveland, very 
ably spoke in opposition to the suggestion named, 
as follows: “Men who handle hay also handle grain, 


There is no grain association in the state, and it 
is safe to say 50 per cent of the members of this 
Association handle grain as well as hay. Many 
grain men have taken time to attend this conven- 
tion and they have paid up their dues. If reorgan- 
ization must take place it would be only fair to put 
it off for a year. Give everyone a chance to think 
it over, call a midwinter meeting and you will find 
that it would be a big mistake to exclude grain 
men—the life of the Association.” W. E. Sheldon 
also spoke against reorganization and wanted to 
know what there was against the grain men. After 
more discussion it was decided that the name should 
remain the same. 
THE NEW OFFICERS 

The following officers were nominated and elected: 

President, Frank L. Young, Lansing; vice-presi- 
dent, W. H. Sturgis, Flint; treasurer, Albert Todd, 


Owosso; secretary, J. C. Graham, Jackson. Direc- 
tors—Tracy Hubbard, E. L. Wellman, John Mc- 
Laren, Jr., F. E. Nowlin, H. E. Chatterton. 


COMMITTEES 

The following committees were appointed: 

Arbitration—W. J. Dibble, W. A. Dailey, J. W. 
Marks. Nominating Committee—W. G. Biles, Harry 
Northway, C. Z. Allen. Transportation—Donald Mc- 
Donald, S. O. Downer, J. F. Sheppner. Committee 
on Place—W. A. Cutler, A. L. Steele, E. W. Potter. 
President Nowlin named the following commit- 
tee to revise the by-laws and report as early as pos- 
sible: S. Kirby, F. A. Kinde, Geo. Diamond, C. R. 
Huston, Tracy Hubbard. 

President Nowlin, after calling on a few ship- 
pers for reports, turned the meeting over to 
the new president, Frank LL. Young. President 
Young said in part: “J will do all in my power 
for the uplift and advancement of the Asso- 
ciation. There are a large number of shippers in 
Michigan and they should all be members of our 
Association. Let us all work in harmony.” On sug- 
gestion of Mr. Lichtenberg, the retiring officers were 
given a rising vote of thanks by the members for 
the excellent work done in taking the Association 
under a handicap and putting it on a sound founda- 
lion. 


NATIONAL FRESIDENT HEARD FROM 
President Young then called on W. A. Cutler, of 


Adrian, president of the National Hay Association, 
who talked on the hay crop and impressions of the 
New York State Association. President Cutler 
spoke in part as follows: ‘‘We have in southern 
Michigan the largest hay crop in ten years and the 
farmers are selling freely. The buyers are keeping 
their heads and the territory is in excellent shape. 
The price of hay has remained firm, although there 
has been great excitement in the grain market. 
The shippers are selling hay and buying grain. The 
general condition of things is entirely satisfactory. 
The seope of the National Hay Association is large 
and the work heavy. The government estimate of 
the U. S. crops is entirely too large, according to J. 
Vining Taylor, who says: ‘While the United States 
crop is overestimated the Michigan crop is too 
small,’ ” 

About 50 members attended the banquet which 
closed the convention. E. W. Wellman, of Grand 
Rapids, acted as toastmaster and kept things going 
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splendidly although entirely unprepared. Fred M. 
Williams, of New York, was called on during the 
evening, and he told of conditions in New York 
and offered personally to help the officers to make 
the Michigan Hay and Grain Dealers’ Association 
one of the largest and best in the country. 

Fred Latten made a favorable impression when 
he suggested that the Association be open for the 
country shipper. He said: “It would help a great 
deal toward making competition on a more fair 
basis.” He gave one of his experiences, as a fitting 
illustration. ‘The big fellows and the little fellows 
together in the Association would eliminate all 
jealousy, hence big and better business.” 

Others called on by the toastmaster were Albert 
Todd, G. W. Marks, George F. Diamond, Willis E. 
Shelden, W. H. Cronin and John Graham. 

ATTENDANCE 

Members who attended or firms who were repre- 
sented at the convention were as follows: 

Cc. R. Huston, Detroit; I. J. Berry, Davison; Wallace 
Orr’ Company, Bay Port; W. E. Sheldon, Jackson; C. 
A, Manchester, Fostoria; E. W. Potter, Leslie; Marlette 
Hay & Produce Company, Marlette; John A. Bradley, 
Holly; A. H. Smith, Smith-Connor Hay & Grain Company, 


Saginaw: Daniel McCaffrey & Sons Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; E. C. Forrest, Saginaw; F. W. Lichten- 


burg and Sons, Detroit; Lew Thompson, Rose City; 
W. A. Dailey, Saginaw; Lewis Steele, Imlay City; 
Montrose Dlevator Company, Montrose; McBain Grain 


Dard: 
La- 


Company, McBain; W. H. Cronin, Brown City; 
Cronin, Valley Center; Lapeer Grain Company, 


SECRETARY J. C. GRAHAM 
Jackson. J 


peer; C. R. Trumble; FE. N. Beer, Chas. England & Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Stockbridge Elevator Con'pany, Jackson; 
Saginaw Milling Company, Saginaw; W. A. Bunting, 
Jackson; F. E. Nowlin, Albion; H. E. Chatterton, Mt. 
Pleasant; Albert Todd, Owosso; Geo. F. Diamond & 
Co., St.. John; -Chas. Wolahan, Birch Run; J. F. 
Bales & Son, Circleville, Ohio; E. C. Patten; E. L. 
Wellman, Grand Rapids; Bad Axe Grain Company, 
Bad Axe; Cass City Grain Company, Cass City; G. W. 
Marks, Jackson; Silverwood Elevator Company, Sil- 
verwood; Strubely & Mulvy, Shepherd; Whitcomb & 
Root, Cincinnati, Ohio; Swartz Creek Grain Company, 
Swartz Creek; New Haven Elevator Company, New 
Haven; H. M. Strauss & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Lester 
J. Stimson, Big Rapids, Dibble & Bent, Shepherd; Fred 


M. Williams, New York City; McKenzie & Winslow, 
Fall River, Mass.; Frederick W. Camper, Toledo, Ohio; 
L. M. Smith, Chicago, Ill.; R. W. Baker, Crabbs-Rey- 


nolds-Taylor Company, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Japan purchased tremendous quantities of grain 
in the western part of the United States, before 
entering into the great European conflict. 


The continued free importation of corn through 
the custom houses of La Ascension and Chetumal, 
Mexico, until December 31, 1914, has been author- 
ized. During this period the custom houses of 
Progress, Campeche, Isladel, Carmen, La Ascension, 
Chetumal and Frontera must permit the coastwise 
transportation of corn only from one to another of 
these ports or to their subports. 


September 15, 1914. 
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Panama Open to Commerce 


The Canal Formally Opened to Commerce on August 15—Official Opening Not Till 
Next Year—The Ancon the First Boat Through—British Ship Doldroch 
Carries First Cargo of Wheat 


By “COLON” 


N August 15 the trade routes of the world re- 
@) ceived the greatest readjustment they have 

sustained since 1869, when the Suez Canal 
was opened to world commerce. The work which 
was begun by the United States Government on 
May 4, 1904, was completed and the Panama Canal 
was formally opened to the ships of all nations. The 
first ship to pass the length of the canal in com- 
mercial service was the steamship Ancon, which is 
shown in the illustration. The vessel is in the 
upper lock; the great gates are opening to admit 
it into Gatun Lake. This picture was taken on 
August 15 and is of great historical significance. it 
will continue to be of interest and importance after 
the siege of Liege and the occupation of Brussels 
are only lessons to be learned in school, like Ther- 
mopylae, Crecy or Waterloo. The epochal happen- 
ings of peace are permanent; those of war are ob- 
literated as quickly as possible. Benjamin Frank- 
lin secured the alliance of France during our Revo- 
lutionary War, anact of the greatest importance at 
the time and which contributed largely to our suc- 
cess. But it is not for this that the great statesman 
will be always remembered. He tied a key to a 
kite string in a storm and showed that electrical 
force could be controlled. This, a simple act of 
peace, is his great contribution to mankind. So the 
building of this canal will ever be among the great 
accomplishments of the nation and the world will 
derive the benefit long after the travail and the 
cost have been forgotten. F 

While the history and description of the canal are 
more or less familiar to every American a brief sum- 
mary of the main features may refresh the memory 
of some and will be useful for reference. 

The route for the canal was explored as early as 
1527 by Spanish adventurers. From that time to 
1803 the district had little attention. In the latter 
year Humboldt, the German explorer and naturalist, 
made a visit to the Isthmus, and on his return 
strongly advocated the building of a canal. Nothing 
was done, however, and no use whatever was made 
of the shart route until 1850-55, when the Panama 
Railroad was built. In 1879 Ferdinand De Lesseps 
organized the Panama Canal Company and the work 
on the canal was begun February 24, 1881. After 
excavating 78,146,960 cubic yards of earth, only 
about one-third of which was of any practical value, 


the canal company failed in 1888 and five years later 
De Lesseps with others was sentenced to prison for 
fraud. De Lesseps died the following year Decem- 
ber 7, 1894, hated by those whose fortunes he had 
wrecked, but ever to be remembered for his great 
vision which was only marred by his lack of the 
technical knowledge necessary to carry the project 
to completion. 

In 1901 the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was signed, 
which made it possible for the United States to 
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who was chairman of the commission for two years; 
John F. Stevens, who also served two years; and 
Colonel George W. Goethals, upon whom has fallen 
the brunt of the work and to whom the great credit 
is due. Nor should we forget Lieutenant-Colonel 
David Du B. Gaillard, his first assistant, who gave 
his health in the service, and Colonel William C. 
Gorgas, who has made of this place of pestilence one 
of the most healthful spots on the continent. 

The Gatun Dam was finished June 14, 19138, and 
the first vessel was lifted through these locks on 
September 26, while the Miraflores locks passed the 
first vessel on October 14. This practically made 


the passage clear but a great quantity of earth, ap- 
proximately 21,000,000 cubic yards, has subsequently 
been removed by suction, and now at last the chan- 
nel is clear and vessels are regularly making the 
passage between the two oceans. 

At no time during the process of the work has 
any indulgence been given to celebrating. Each step 


THE “PEACE MAKER” ON ITS SPECIAL CARRIAGE CN THE WAY TO THE FORTIFICATIONS 


carry on the work begun by the French, and which 
has been so brilliantly finished. In the following 
year the reorganized canal company offered the 
canal to our government and the purchase price 
of $40,000,000 was agreed upon. In 1903 the canal 
treaty with Colombia was ratified by the Govern- 
ment, but was rejected by Colombia. Immediately 
afterwards Panama revolted against Colombia. 
Thereupon the Panama Republic was immediately 
recognized by Washington and the canal treaty with 
the new republic was signed and the canal zone 
secured by the United States for $10,000,000. 

The work was begun on May 4, 1904. The sub- 
sequent history of the canal is one of brilliant con- 
quest over tremendous natural difficulties. Four en- 

‘gineers have been at the head of the works: John F. 
Wallace, who served one year; Theodore P. Shonts, 


bas been perfected and a new task started in the 
most matter of fact way. Even the passage of the 
first boat was attended with but little ceremony or 
notoriety, although not a hitch marred the syste- 
matic workings of the giant plant. 

The Isthmus of Panama looks so small on the 
map that we are apt to forget the real magnitude 
of the feat which Colonel Goethals has performed. 

The canal is 50.5 miles long. From the Atlantic 
a vessel enters a canal which leads to Limon Lake. 
The passage across this lake is about seven miles. 
Then three Gatun locks are passed which raises 
the vessel 85 feet to the level of Gatun Lake through 
the wide channel of which it can pass at ocean 
speed for a distance of 24 miles. At the west end 
of the lake is the Culebra cut, the most troublesome 
part of the canal. This cut is about nine miles 


THE STEAMSHIP “ANCON” PASSING THROUGH 


THE GATUN LOCKS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
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long. At Pedro Miguel the vessel enters a lock and 
is lowered 30% feet to a small lake 1% miles long. 
At the western end the two locks at Miraflores lower 
the boat about 54 feet to sea level, reaching the sea 
by a canal 8% miles long. On the Atlantic side 
tide rises 1% feet and the channel has a mean depth 
of 41 feet. On the Pacific side the tide rises 23 feet 
and the mean depth of the channel is 45 feet. 

The tops of the lock gates can be seen in the pic- 
ture. They are steel structures seven feet thick, 65 
feet long and from 47 to 82 feet high. They weigh 
from 300 to 600 tons each. This gives an idea of the 
scale upon which the canal is constructed. The 
time consumed in passing a vessel through the en- 
tire canal varies from 10 to 12 hours. 

Two questions of international significance have 
arisen in the regulations of the canal. The first 
had to do with the free tolls for ships in American 
coast trade. In the original Canal Act such vessels 
were exempt from tolls. This part of the Act was 
repealed last spring so that now all vessels use 
the canal on equal terms. The second question had 
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to do with armament, the government wisely con- 
cluding that it had the right to do so. Over 10% 
million dollars have been spent in fortifications and 
armament. At the Pacific entrance to the canal 
is stationed the largest gun in the world, called the 
“Peace Maker.” It is 50 feet long, weighs 150 tons, 
fires a 6-foot long shell for a distance of 23 miles, 
and igs mounted on a disappearing base. 

On August 22 the British ship Doldroch carried a 
cargo of wheat through the canal. The vessel 
cleared from Puget Sound on August 2, bound for 
the United Kingdom. This is the first of a great 
armada of grain vessels which will, use this short- 
ened route from West to Hast and from East to 
West. 

On August 24, 12 carloads of flour were being pre- 
pared at Spokane for shipment to Boston by way 
of the canal. The rate on flour via Panama to Bos- 
ton is 95 cents as compared with $1.40 by the all 
rail routing. This difference will undoubtedly ex- 
tend the business of Western mills in the Hastern 
states. 


Practical Accounting for Grain Elevators 


A Simple System by Which Elevator Transactions Can Be Recorded—Accurate and Easy 
to Handle, and Acceptable to Railroad and Warehouse and 
Public Utilities Commissions 


By A. C. BRUDE 
[Second Article] 


company finds that it can to advantage deal 

in other commodities besides grain, such as 
flour, feed, lumber, tile, coal, etc. For these Form Ff 
is offered as a suggestion. It is made out in dupli- 
cate, the original given purchaser at time of sale 
and the other retained, from which journal entry is 
to be made. The commodity sold is checked in the 
proper square in the upper left hand corner. 

If the volume of business were great enough, it 
would be well to have one form for each commodity, 
with the name of the commodity printed in heavy 
black type. In this case, of course, the form for 
lumber would be slightly different from that for 
coal, which is obvious since Gross, Tare and Net 
Weight spaces would be unnecessary for lumber. 
Or the form could be made up with a blank space in 
ihe upper left hand corner for writing in the name 
of the commodity. In the form shown, the Gross, 
Tare and Net spaces would be used in the case of 
coal or grain sales, and the lines below for lumber, 
feed, flour, etc. Secure the purchaser’s signature 


[com are many locations where an elevator 


in the blank provided for that purpose in case it is 
not cash sale, so that he may be charged with it 
when the transaction is entered in the journal. 

Other forms might be found necessary to meet 
local conditions but the six forms already enu- 
merated will perhaps satisfy the ordinary demand. 
We have not discussed note blanks, which can be 
bought at any store, nor check books, which are 
supplied free by banks, and matters of similar na- 
ture. Suffice it to say in connection with check 
books that the practice is growing of using specially 
ruled and printed checks in voucher form with 
space provided on the face of the check for listing 
items covered by the amount. The endorsement on 
the back by the payee then becomes his receipt for 
the items shown on the check’s face. This obviates 
the difficulties caused by payee forgetting to receipt 
and return an invoice, because invoices and all pa- 
pers are retained by payer and only the check sent 
forward. 

Another system found frequently is a voucher in 
the shape of a draft on the company issuing same, 
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payee’s endorsement, as in the case of the check, 
being his receipt. This also has on its face spaces 
for the enumeration of items paid and besides bears 
the notation, ‘“When properly endorsed, this becomes 
2 demand draft on Blank Elevator Company, Minot, 
N. D.” When presented, it is paid for by check. 
An advantage claimed for this system is that the 
money will not be needed in the bank until the 
draft is presented for payment, thereby requiring 
less tied-up capital, while in the case of a check 
there should be in the bank at the time of issuing a 
sufficient balance to cover. Where voucher drafts 
as above are used, it would require a “Voucher 
Register.” We assume however that, for the pur- 
poses of the average country elevator company, the 
check books furnished by the banks are entirely ade- 
auate and therefore have not discussed this feature 
fully. 

In designing the journal and ledger for this sys- 
tem we have tried to dispense with separate grain 
record, bringing the grain bushels directly into the 
journal in addition to money value, from which 
totals in bushels and money are transferred to the 
ledger as later described. We are attempting as 
simple and easily kept a system as possible and are 
well aware that in a business of any size where a 
large amount of detail record is desired, the bushel 
record kept in the journal may not be as complete 
and satisfactory as an exclusively grain record. Yet 
we venture to say that the suggestion made as to 
keeping a memorandum record for each grade and 
kind of grain will meet the requirements in most 
cases. 

The first column of the journal is for the date. 
The second shows the account to be charged and 
credited, together with detail in connection with the 
entry, such as name of party to whom check is 
drawn and for what purpose. 

Here let us state that the books suggested herein 
are designed for the double entry system of book- 
keeping. Without attempting an exhaustive treatise 
on the subject, upon which volumes have been writ- 
ten, perhaps a brief explanation of double entry 
may not be amiss. Simply expressed, it means that 
there are two sides to each entry and, further, that 
the two sides must be equal. One is the debit (Dr.) 
or charge side; the other is the credit (Cr.). The 
debit is always on the left and credit on the right. 
Generally speaking, the account that receives value 
is debited and the account from which yalue is re 
ceived is credited. 

For example, wheat is bought for, say, $15.25. The 
wheat account should be debited with the amount 
because it receives the value; the bank account 
credited, because value is received from it in that 
the money is taken out of the bank to pay for the 
wheat. On the other hand, if wheat were sold for 
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that amount and the money deposited in the bank, 
the bank account :would be debited, receiving the 
value, and wheat account, which yields the value, 
would be credited. Furthermore, an amount ex- 
pended for salaries, or telephone, or drayage, or 
expense, which represents service performed, would 
be charged, or debited, to the respective accounts 
and credited to the bank. 

Money is borrowed on a demand note; the bank is 
charged, receiving the deposit, and “Notes Payable” 
is credited, as yielding the amount. Debit balances 
in the ledger represent items due to the company, or 
items of loss or expense, or items of property owned 
by the company; credit balances represent items 
owned by the company, or items of gain, and, of 
course, capital. 

It is important in connection with Double Entry 
to be sure that debit and credit postings from the 
journal to the ledger be equal, in order that the 
latter may be “in balance.’ Thus, if a check is 
drawn in payment for wheat, amounting to $15.25, 
the entry in the journal would’ be: 

Sept. 1. Dr. Wheat $15.25 
Cr. Bank $15.25 
and this entry posted to the ledger would show as 
follows: 


WHEAT. BANK. 


Dr. Cr. 
Sept. 1. $15.25. Sept. 1. $15.25 


Or an entry could be composed of several items on 
one side against one on the other, but the sum of 
the former should always equal the amount of the 
latter, the entry appearing thus in the journal: 


Cr: “Dr: 


Sept des Dr Wihleat. sain wares $ 7.10 
Oatsteciioenss one 20.50 
Cornice somatic. 17.30 
Hxpense ........ Iba 
Ora Bankes nance $46.05 


And if these were posted to the ledger, as shown 
in the illustration above, the debit items to the 
debit side of the oats, wheat, corn and expense 
accounts and the credit item to the credit side of 
the bank account, the ledger would be in perfect 
balance and there would be no trouble in making 
the Trial Balance “‘come,” providing, of course, that 
the figures were taken from the ledger correctly and 
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A large percentage of Trial Balance troubles arise 
from not taking care that journal entries balance, 
for, as the journal is the foundation of the ledger, 
if the foundation be not true how can the ledger 
be? And a further prominent source of trouble is 
getting debit sides of journal entries to the credit 
sides of accounts in the ledger, and vice versa. We 
wish to emphasize the importance of care in making 
journal entries and in subsequently posting to the 
ledger. 

A brief statement of Double Entry principles was 
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as the value which will permit of the journal being 
the storage ticket register. 

Enter number and bushels for all storage tickets 
and the column for their numbers should show them 
entered consecutively. Where grain is bought at 
once, the cash would be entered in the value columns 
opposite the bushels on the same line. Where the 
grain is “stored” for the farmer and the storage 
ticket retained by him, the value columns would be 
blank, the entry stopping with the bushels column 
and serving as a record of outstanding storage 


BLANK ELEVATOR CO. 


Lumber 
Coal O 
Grain o 


Purchaser’s Signature. 


FORM 


promised and the above has been that. 
back to the journal. 

The next two columns are for entering the num- 
bers of storage tickets and checks respectively. You 
will remember the statement previously made that 
a storage ticket is issued for each parcel of grain 
unloaded, whether that grain were bought at once or 
at a later time. If bought at once, there would be 
a cash transaction, which would of course go into 
the journal. If not bought at once, there would be 
no cash transaction and it would have no place in 
the ordinary journal, but you will note here that 


Now to get 


“F”—MEMORANDUM OF SALE 


tickets. In making the cash entry when storage 
ticket is bought in, enter its number in red in the 
proper column and close to the number where the 
ticket was originally entered make the notation, 
also in red, “Bought,” with the date. Or, if the 
grain itself is called for and delivered, enter to bush- 
els column only, writing the number in red, and 
noting opposite number of original entry in red, 
“Delivered,” with date. These red notations against 
numbers of original entries of “Stored” grain will 
be found of value in picking out the outstanding 
storage tickets at any time. 


all additions accurately made. there is provision for entering the bushels as well The columns headed “Grade and Dockage”’ and 
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“Commodity” need no explanation except that the 
“Commodity” column serves to indicate to which 
account in the ledger the amount in the value col- 
umn is to be posted. 

The entry to the “Grain Account (Bushels)”’ col- 
umn is made from the storage ticket stub, while 
that to the “Grain Account (Value)”’’ column is 
made from the back of the storage ticket (which, 
be it remembered, is surrendered and canceled) and 
from the check stub. The journal page number 
should be entered on all papers supporting a journal 
entry. It would be advisable to compare “Unload 
Ticket” (Form A) with journal entry, as an addi- 
tional safeguard against error. 

The reader will note that no provision is made 
for debit and credit entries in connection with the 
“Bushels.” It is intended that these columns should 
serve as a place to list the bushels paid for by 
amount shown in “Value” column and since bushels 
and cash are both carried into the ledger, the bush- 
els would naturally follow the corresponding cash 
entry. Thus, if 100 net bushels of wheat were 
bought at 90 cents per bushel, $90 would be entered 
in the Dr. column under “Value” and would in turn 
be posted to the Dr. side of the Wheat account in 
the ledger; the amount, 100 net bushels, would 
naturally follow to the same side of the same 
account in the ledger. And, if 40 bushels of Oats 
were sold at 30 cents per bushel, $12 would be 
entered in the Cr. column under “Value” and would 
find its way to the Cr. side of the Oats account in 
the ledger, the amount, 40 net bushels, going to the 
same side in that account. In other words, the net 
bushels would be debited if the cash is debited and 
credited if the cash is credited. Each ledger grain 
account would then show the balance in bushels and 
in dollars and cents side by side, which is an advan- 
tage. However, the ledger account ‘Wheat,’ for 
instance, would show only the total number of net 
bushels of wheat in stock but would not show the 
amount of each grade of wheat. If the latter infor- 
mation is desired, a memorandum record could be 
kept either in the rear of the ledger or in a small 
independent book, posting receipts and shipments 
from the “Bushels” column in the journal. 

Under the heading “Grain Account (Value)” is 
entered as the name indicates the dollars and cents 
represented in grain transactions. Generally speak- 
ing, the amount paid for grain received is entered as 
a debit and the amount received for grain shipped 
as a credit, in the “Value” column. 

In the next column is entered the ledger page 
reference, unless an unnumbered loose-leaf ledger 
is used, in which case a simple check mark is made 
to indicate that the item has been posted. 

The ‘Sundries’ column is for all items not en- 
tered in grain and bank columns, such as expenses 
of all kinds, “Notes Payable,” ‘‘Customers,” ‘‘Divi- 
dends,”’ etc. Where flour, feed, lumber, etc., are 
dealt in besides grain, it would be optional whether 
to use the ‘Value’? column in the Journal, calling 
that column “Commodity Account (Value)” and 
using the “Bushels”’ column for listing data as to 
measure, weight or feet as the case may be; or, if 
the volume be small, use the “Sundries” column 
tor all merchandise except grain. Of course, were 
the volume of business very large, the journal 
would have to be ruled with a column for each kind 
of grain and for each commodity and for certain 
expense items, such as freight, commissions, inter- 
est, etc., but that would be beyond the scope of this 
article. 

The bank column needs little attention. Deposits 
are entered as debits and withdrawals (checks) as 
credits. Charges by the bank for exchange or in- 
terest would be entered as a credit in this column. 
A great deal of labor is saved if the total debits and 
credits for the month only are posted in the ledger 
“Bank” account and not the daily entries as from 
the “Value” and “Sundries” columns. All receipts, 
whether in checks or currency, should be deposited 
to the bank daily and all payments should be made 
by check. This provides a better record and re- 
moves the risk of theft where loose cash is kept in 
the office. 

It is important that a bank reconcilement be 
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made each month, that is, comparing the balance 
shown by the company’s books with that shown by 
the bank’s monthly statement. A record should be 
made of all checks not returned by the bank. The 
sum of the amounts of these, added to the com- 
pany’s bank balance, should equal the bank’s bal- 
ance. The writer knows of a case where a de- 
positor depended upon the bank’s records. In one 
instance he wished to draw a large check and in- 
quired of the bank what his balance was. He 
learned that it was sufficient to cover but before 
his check reached the bank, an outstanding check 
appeared, which drew down his balance and caused 
misunderstanding and unpleasantness. It would 
have been ayoided had a monthly reconcilement been 
made. 

The “Value,” “Sundries” and “Bank” columns in 
the journal should be footed and each page proved 
by adding separately the three debit and the three 
credit footings. The sums should be equal. If 
proved correct, the footings are carried to the top 
of the next page, and so on until the end of the 
month, when double lines are drawn under the total 
footings for the month and new footings begun for 
the next month. 

We would recommend a loose-leaf journal and 
also a loose-leaf ledger. The ledger leaves would 
be ruled and printed as shown; those for grain and 
commodity accounts with bushels and value columns 
and those for other accounts with value columns 
only. The latter would undoubtedly be carried in 
stock by any paper house so that only the former 
need be specially ruled. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A WAR-TIME DIAGNOSIS 


BY RALPH O. JOHNSON. 

War and humor are as far apart as the poles, 
yet war may truthfully be said to have its amusing 
side. This is demonstrated in the present European 
conflict, for there is real humor, so far as the United 
States is concerned, in the usual “howl” that nas 
gone up from the public, the middleman, the house- 
wife and the politician against the advance in food 
products. In the first place the public, who has 
been paying famine prices for everything it con- 
sumes for years, sees its pork chops rise from 20 to 
25 cents a pound over night; its steak from 22 to 25 
cents; its flour from 55 to 85 cents per 24-pound 
sack; its sugar drop to 13 pounds for a_ dollar, 
against 20 pounds a short time ago; its eggs rise 
from 22 to 25 cents; its butter from 36 to 38 cents 
and all other foods in proportion. Therefore the 
public assumes, and justly, that Mr. Sherman was 
right in his diagnosis of war. 

The middleman agrees with the public. He finds 
his source of supply is going up in price, because 
the farmer, who owns wheat, corn, oats and other 
products of the farm has been psychologically influ- 
enced to hold his grain for more money, because, he 
is told in the newspapers, that although the United 
States has 900,000,000 bushels of wheat, a record 
crop, and big yields of corn and oats, that war 
means that Furope will have to pay him big prices 
for his products. He knows this because speculators 
on the Chicago Board of Trade have advanced fu- 
ture wheat prices 30 cents a bushel to assure him 
that he holds the winning hand in being a farmer 
in the face of a general war in Europe. He does 
hold it, there is no question about that. 

The housewife is petrified with amazement, and 
carries the hatchet, because she sees hubby’s weekly 
salary, in a jiffy, buying 10 to 12 per cent less than 
before, when hubby has received no increase in 
wages, and stands a fair chance of losing his job 
if the Powers of Europe do not shortly stop anni- 
hilating each other. And housewife thinks that if 
there are any jobs to be lost they should be by the 
warring Germans, French, Russians, English and 
other foreigners who have caused all the hubbub, 
and not by her dear hard-working hubby. 

The politician of course must have his say: that’s 
his privilege on occasions of war and rising prices. 
Remember that there will be another presidential 
election in two years, a congressional election this 
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fall, and political hay must be made in all directions, 
while the sun shines, even if it shines over war 
clouds which put food prices three stories above the 
roof. Washington fires the first political gun by 
announcing that it is all wrong. The very idea of 
prices advancing on war in Europe. ‘“We’ll see 
about this,” they say, and straightway they start to 
investigate and see. Hvery United States district 
attorney, over the country, every attorney-general, 
every suffragette and every man; woman and child, 
who wants to obtain a little advertising, newspaper 
or political, then sweeps into the limelight to dem- 
onstrate that advancing food prices are all wrong. . 
“Tt's an outrage!” they declare, and clubs are formed 
to boycott sellers and others formed to. boycott 
buyers. Then the campaign for investigation of 
war prices is complete. 

This is the stage now reached in the present 
“howl” over the country. But presently we prob- 
ably will hear less about it all, as on the first news 
of war mental panic usually seizes buyers, sellers, 
producers, holders, shippers and others, excepting 
the consuming public, who stand the burden of it 
all. The public must smile sweetly while the pol- 
iticians talk, the investigators investigate, the house- 
wife quarrels and prices soar. The public’s the 
goat, and the public knows it. ‘‘But what’s the use!” 
says the public. Naturally the man who raises 
wheat, corn and oats knows that a general war in 
Europe means heavy army demands for grain. He 
is a farmer, but he knows that a long fight must 
mean depopulation of the farms and short crops in 
all producing countries that raise three-fifths of the 
world’s wheat supplies. He would indeed be a poor. 
farmer or business man who would sell his grain 
products at a cheap price when by all rules of trade 
he should command a high price. Cattle growers 
feed grain to stock and naturally they advance 
prices as feed values rise, and hold their cattle for 
a better market. This eventually increases the cost 
of meat. In this way, with the products of the soil 
advancing in leaps and bounds it is easy to see 
that the question of prices becomes largely a psy- 
chological one. 

Talk of short supplies sweeps the country and a 
general rise in food of all kinds results in a short 
time. However, it probably will be found that the 
psychological phase of the question has been over- 
done. Mr. Politicians will quit “politicking”; the 
“howl” over the country will subside to a purr; the 
housewife will find that hubby’s wages are buying 
more nearly the accustomed amounts of food; the 
middleman still will declare that he had all the 
worst of it; the investigator will cease investigating 
and the inevitable law of supply and demand will 
prevail. Then the world will go on as before, de- 
spite Mr. Sherman’s declaration. But don’t forget, 
that the publie will still be the “goat.” 


GRAIN ELEVATORS IN ARGENTINA 


The system of grain elevators much in vogue at 
railway stations in the United States is slowly be- 
ing adopted by many countries. At Zavalla Station 
in Argentina, on the Central Argentine Railroad, 
one elevator has been built, and two more are under 
construction at other stations on the same line. 


-The system has always been very valuable to the 


United States, and it should have a great future 
before it in Argentina. These three elevators are 
being erected by Mr. Botts, a wealthy farmer in the 
Rosario district. They are constructed of wood, 
and the main building consists of a number of bins. 
The one which is finished is used principally for 
the storage of shelled corn, and has an adjoining 
building divided into a series of bins for the storage 
of corn on cob. The elevator at Zavalla Station has 
a capacity of 2,500 tons and is worked by a small 
petroleum engine and only requires three or four 
men to look after it. During the recent rains in 
Argentina the corn crop was damaged considerably, 
especially the corn stored in the ‘“trojas.’”’ Such 
could not have occurred if it had been stored in the 
special bins attached to the elevator. The working 
of these elevators will be watched with interest 
and if successful, their adoption will be general. 
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compartment as we drew near Kansas City. 

I spotted him for a native and opened the 
conversation by recalling my last visit to the city, 
many years before, when the spring floods had sub- 
merged the low parts of the town and the steep road 
leading down to the dingy station was a quagmire 
of red clay. 

“You will find some 
changes,” he said. “The 
old station was pretty 
bad, but wait till you 
see the new one— the 
finest depot west of 
New York.” 

I smiled indulgently, 
making mental allow- 
ance for the enthusi- 
asm of a booster; and 
let me put in right here 
that I didn’t find a sin- 
gle Kansas Citian who 
wasn’t a booster for his 
home town. They have 
all caught the spirit, 
and before I left I was 
somewhat infected my- 
self. In spite of the 
statement of my com- 
panion, I was not pre- 
pared for the Union 
Station. I guess the 
statement was correct, 
all right. They placed 
it between the business 
and residential sections 
where there was plenty 
of room, not only for 
the building and yards, 
but for a surrounding 


[com were just the two of us in the smoking 


park which makes it 
unique, except for the 
one at Washington, 


D. C., although we in 
Chicago, are hoping. 

The style of the build- 
ing is French Renais- 
sance, so my new ac- 
quaintance told me. It 
is massive, simple and 
dignified, the lobby be- 
ing 150x300 feet, and 
the marble walls rising 
90 feet to a beautifully 
decorated ceiling. The 
waiting room extends 
450 feet over the train 
yard, where about 300 
passenger trains a day 
are handled, to say 
nothing of the 1,500 
cars of freight. The railroads spent $40,000,000 on 
the station and yards, and they did a good job. 

As I walked out with my friend I remarked on 
the broad plaza in front of the building and the 
adjacent land which is being converted into a beau- 
tiful eight-acre park. His enthusiam bubbled again. 

“We are proud of our parks,” he said. “There 
are 2,002 acres of them and 57 miles of boulevard 
on the Missouri side alone. The Kansas side has 
about as much. Kansas City’s parks and boulevard 
system,” he said, ‘surpass those of any in the coun- 


try—yes, I am safe in saying, in the whole world.” 

Remembering the Union Station, I did not con- 
tradict, even mentally, and I subsequently found 
that he might have added a great deal without over- 
stepping the bounds of truth. It is one thing to 
have vacant land opened to the public; it is quite 
another thing to have this vacant land so beauti- 
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fully situated and cared for as in K. C., so well 
governed and policed, the playgrounds so _ well 
equipped and supervised, and the athletic fields so 
generous in size and so versatile in their scope. 
Out-of-doors Kansas City can play everything from 
croquet to polo. I take off my hat to the far- 
sighted citizenship which can see the needs of the 
next generation and help to make the future men 
and women of the city more healthful and more 
cultured. Although with a less wide experience, I 
am ready to concede the truth of the much-quoted 


statement of John Brisben Walker, founder of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine: “I have been in every city 
in America, and I unhesitatingly say that for pic- 
turesque beauty, for homes, and landscape treat- 
ment, Kansas City is matched by none.” This com- 
prehensive statement includes the entire city, but 
Just a word in addition is due Swope Park, 1,332 
acres of beautiful scen- 
ery situated in the 
southeast corner of the 
city. Picturesque na- 
ture, artificial embel- 
lishment and_ recrea- 
tive opportunities are 
blended in riotous pro- 
fusion. Blue River 
sects the park diagon- 
ally, affording abund- 
ant water sport along 
its wooded length. This 
park is without a peer 
in America. 

My kindly guide vol- 
unteered to put me on 
my way up town. We 
took a car and, after 
crossing the viaduct, 
soon entered the retail 
business district, which 
is contained within an 


bi- 


area of forty square 
blocks. The volume of 
business done in this 


district is not meas- 
ured by the population 
of the city. The whole 
Southwest is its market 
and the extensive ad- 
vertising carried by the 
merchants in _ out-of- 
town mediums brings a 
large expenditure of 
outside money in the 
district and has made 
the names of the lead- 
ing stores as familiar 
in Texas and Oklahoma 
as they are to the resi- 
dent shoppers. Although 
I had no occasion to 
visit any of the retail 
stores, their size and 
appearance, and the im- 
provements and addi- 
tions constantly taking 
place, showed very 
plainly the prosperity 
and progressiveness of 
the retail merchants. I 
was told that the pat- 
rons of the stores de- 
mand the best and latest in all lines, and that as 
a consequence the buyers competed in the foreign 
and domestic markets with the very best of the 
Eastern establishments. A skirt, slit in New York, 
rips as far west as Kansas City. 

At the north end of the retail district, the office 
buildings and banks make caverns of the streets. 
Ten to sixteen-story buildings cluster in an archi- 
tectural group which is among the finest in the 
country. The builders have caught the new spirit 
in construction and the new buildings are as beau- 
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is alive to his opportunities and responsibilities. 
He is as eager as a houn’ dog after a coon. 

The hotels, public buildings and theaters are in 
line with the other establishments. They are as 
fine as can be found, and the new ones are keeping 
the pace. 

One of the pleasantest features of the city which 
immediately impresses the visitor is the scarcity of 
apartment buildings and the corresponding pre- 
ponderance of private homes. Kansas City, for its 
size, is the “homeiest” city I have ever visited. The 
many hills upon which the city is built and the effi- 
cient street car service and boulevard improvement 
give an abundance of beautiful sites which have 
been developed in a remarkable manner. Residence 
property is comparatively cheap, taxes are low, as 
the park system and boulevard improvements are 


72 


generally paid for without bond issue, and the 
building restrictions in the residential districts pre- 
clude the possibility of property deteriorating in 


me 
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iiful in design and embellishment as they are efii- 
cient in their plan and service. The city is one of 
the chief centers for the cement industry of the 
country, and this material, reinforced with steel, 
is used generously in all construction within the 
city. As an indication of the optimistic outlook of 
the city, I was told that almost all of the buildings 
are erected with foundations and walls strong 
enough to add many stories to their height, against 
the growing needs of the future. In every line 
Kansas City is in a state of constant evolution. 
The new becomes old over night and makes way for 
further progress. The natural situation of the city 
as the gateway of the South and West, the concen- 
tration of all the great trunk lines to this point, and 
the rapid expansion of business and opening of new 
territory in the country served by the city, forces 
the community into continuous activity. It takes 
about fifteen minutes to find out that every citizen 
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value because of objectionable stores coming in. For 
these reasons and because the wholesome home in- 
stinct is prevalent, Kansas City has built its own 
bomes. Some of them on the high hills are veri- 
table palaces, and everywhere comfort, beauty and 
variety are to be found. There is manifested a 
great pride in the appearance of the properties and 
many neighborhoods are well organized in eity 
beautiful work. The results make for great pleas- 
ure to the visitor; they must add immeasurably 
to the joy of life for the residents. 

The religious and educational features of this 


mid-western city are no less worthy of tribute. For 
variety and distinctiveness of architecture the 
churches take a high place in American cities. The 


downtown church problem having been met by the 


|?) 


Methodist “church with an auditorium seating 1,500 
people on the adjoining lot to a twelve-story modern 
office building, a part of the church property. The 
pipe organ in this church is one of the finest in the 
West and is instrumental in bringing many tran- 
sients to the services. There are eighty-four school 
houses, some of them of impressive size, and splen- 
didly equipped for vocational as well as academic 
work. 

As a wholesale and jobbing center, Kansas City 
is second only to Chicago in the West. The whole- 
gale houses supply a population estimated at 25,000,- 
000, comprising half of Missouri, Iowa, Texas and 
Arkansas, a quarter of Wyoming and Louisiana, 
and all of Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Oklahoma. In 1912 the amount of jobbing 
business out of Kansas City was approximately 
$265,000,000, the largest items in this tremendous 
account being 36 millions for farm implements, 28 
millions for automobiles, 14 millions for dry goods, 
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18 millions for groceries, 38 millions for coal, 40 
millions for lumber and 10 millions for cement and 
lime. 

The outgoing traffic is an index of the value of 
the receipts, which were principally grain, hay and 
livestock. In 1913 there were received at Kansas 
City 68,588,950 bushels of grain, 303,132 tons of hay, 
150,750 barrels of flour, and 7,200,996 head of live- 
stock. After these figures we can indulge in a few 
superlatives. Kansas City is the greatest hay and 
mule market in the world; next to Chicago it is 
the greatest packing-house center in the world; it 
is the greatest market for stock and feeding cattle; 
the second primary grain market in the world; 
first in farm implements, and third in automobiles. 

To take care of this volume of business, Kansas 
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registered clear- 


which 
ances last year of $2,850,362,611 on a working capi- 


City has over 30 banks, 
tal of $23,170,457. The deposits last year were 
$143,259,254. This puts Kansas City in sixth place 
in banking strength, while in population it ranks 
twentieth among the cities of the United States. 
There was little dispute as to Kansas City’s right 
to be one of the twelve regional reserve banks 
under the new Currency Act. 

All of this has been accomplished within the short 
period of half a century. To be sure, there was a 
settlement there as early as 1828, when the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company established a trading post 
on the river. At the mouth of the Kaw River there 
had already been established a settlement at West- 
port, the present suburb of Kansas City, and the 
trading post was called Westport Landing, the first 
name by which the present Kansas City was known. 

There was great rivalry between the frontier 
towns for the terminal of the Santa Fe trail, over 


Kansas City. 


pes 
which a considerable commerce was carried with 
the Southwest and Mexico. This trail logically 


ended at the Missouri River, by which goods were 
brought from St. Louis and Independence. Port 
Osage and Westport were all keen for the traffic. 
Westport landing was hardly considered in the 
running at first, but it steadily advanced its posi- 
tion until in 1867 a project was started to build a 
bridge across the Missouri River to form a point 
of concentration for the railroads then built 
projected. Finally, the directors at Boston settled 
upon Leavenworth, but a request from the leading 
citizens of Kansas City for a hearing induced them 
to reconsider the decision, and when the committee 
met with the directors their argument 
City as the natural and strategic point was so con- 


or 


for Kansas 


vincing that the decision was changed forthwith in 
their favor. 

This was the crucial period in the development 
of the city. From this time its future was assured. 
The growth of the city has been synchronous with 
that of the railroads centering there. The Hannibal 
Bridge, which the city won away from Leavenworth, 
was built by the Platte Valley Railroad, which 
afterward became the Kansas City, St. & 
Council Bluffs Railroad. The first passenger train 
from the East entered the city September 25, 1865, 
over the Pacific, afterwards the Missouri Pacific, 
Railroad. The first railroad west was the Kansas 
Pacific, now known as the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and the first passenger train left, for the short dis- 
tance then completed, on November 28, 1864. 

At the present time sixteen trunk lines enter the 
city, besides many branch and interurban lines. 
Four great bridges in or near Kansas City carry 
the commerce of the nation east and west through 
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KANSAS-MISSOURI ELEVATOR, OPERATED BY THE PACIFIC ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Showing Additional Storage Recently Constructed by Stephens Engineering Company, Chicago. 


this big and fast growing railroad center. 

When Westport Landing outgrew its parent col- 
ony, the name of the town was changed to Kanzas, 
for the Kanzas Indians, called “‘Kahns” by the 
French traders. This name was given before the 
state of Kansas was thought of. The next change 
in the title was in 1850 to the “Town of Kansas,” 
in 1853 to the ‘City of Kansas,” and finally the 
present appellation was adopted in 1889. 

During the Civil War, Kansas City was the 
center of great activity. The old Gillis House was 
the Union headquarters and saw some exciting 
scenes, especially when it housed the Governor of 
the State when he fled north to escape probable 
assassination. At Westport one of the fiercest bat- 
tles of the war, west of the* Mississippi, was fought. 
Here the Confederates attempted to break the Union 
defense west of the Mississippi, but failed. Twenty- 


nine thousand men on both sides were engaged, the 
result putting the West for all time under the Stars 
and Stripes. 


HISTORY OF THE BOARD OF TRADE 
BY E. D. BIGELOW. 

The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Missouri, 
was organized in 1869. This voluntary organiza- 
tion declared 
motion of trade and commerce, the improving of 
facilities for transportation, and the use of proper 
means of advancing the interests of the business 
community. Immediately upon its organization, 
the Board of Trade took the lead in molding public 
sentiment and in influencing proper city legisla- 
tion. 

In 1887 the Commercial Club of Kansas City was 
organized for the purpose of giving especial atten- 
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its purpose to be the general pro- . 
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tion to the welfare of Kansas City along commer- 
cial, educational and social lines. From this time 
the Board became essentially a trading organiza- 
tion. 

The Board of Trade is and always has been a 
voluntary association. Its objects, as set forth in 
the Constitution, Rules and Regulations adopted in 


1895, read: 


To maintain a board of trade to promote uniformity 
in the customs and usages of nerchants; to inculcate 
principles of justice and equity in business; to facilitate 
the speedy adjustment of business disputes; to inspire 
confidence in the business methods and integrity of the 
parties hereto; to collect and disseminate valuable com- 
mercial and economic information, and generally to se- 
cure to its members the benefits of co-operation in the 
furtherance of their legitimate pursuits, and to promote 
the general welfare of Kansas City. 


The grain and milling interests during the early 
years of the organization were of minor import- 
ance. The following statement of receipts of grain 
shows its development: 

AS TO eaaecr tp Exeter ears Aetetnr eerie 1,037,000 bushels 
1880 ence igen mike ale ene 9,029,930 bushels 
1890 22. RO ee CL ice ae ia 29,939,200 bushels 
190 OF oeeh aan 6 Oe acs eican aeteeee 46,638,250 bushels 
TOA tredh evar. vehsesye cue cree eters oIeEe 46,638,600 bushels 
19 O Dita ty ee atntars te! Biv ous ooh he eee ten 48,879,000 bushels 
L9OBS ce See eke cnet ee ee 61,749,000 bushels 
LOOM ES Sek een cncnens Givacd bachetteieuens aus teneee 58,850 000 bushels 
NEO rahe eee + re RAMEE co Bes soe tines OIG 69,599,500 bushels 
10.0 Grease cp cutiscsie ous totaveragerahek use eee 60,483,500 bushels 
190 Titers ete. «oe hee ee es. 61,838,500. bushels 
ADO Sisirsiteeseen te cave neds Sipe Ree o hae 55,151,100 bushels 
DQ 0 Qe sue 5 atic ahs ely’ aoe tere ae 53,804,050 bushels 
ak! aH terrier ee Sirs pair ty epoca bc 67,072,000 bushels 


ENTRANCE TO SWOPE PARK 


LOAD dys: iaceemecnomcasee ove aire salen a tencaets Mena 72,991,000 bushels 
LOWS oe: 5k Coege re ohenie siekerran oeatanienree 68,588,950 bushels 
1914 (eight months)....:...... 56,218,400 bushels 


Through shipments are not recorded. 

These figures, however, are not a complete state- 
ment of the business done by the members of this 
Board, as enormous quantities of grain are bought 
by our members for domestic and export trade, 
ordered direct without passing through Kansas 
City. 

The grain and milling business of Kansas City 
is, and has been for many years, one of its most 
important industries. Situated as it is, in the cen- 
ter of the very best farming territory of the coun- 
try, with railroad facilities unsurpassed, it natur- 
ally is a great grain receiving and distributing 
market, drawing from Oklahoma, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Western Iowa and Western Mis- 
souri. It is the largest primary wheat market and 
ranks third as a flour milling center in the United 
States. The mills, when running at full time, re- 
quire 65,000 bushels of wheat each twenty-four 
hours. 

The first flour mill in Kansas City was built 
forty-six years ago. In the early days of milling 
here, only soft winter wheat was ground. Hard 
wheat was not known as a winter crop. This 
variety of wheat was introduced by the Russian 
Mennonites who settled in the central part of 
Kansas. These people brought with them to 
America seed wheat of their own raising in the 
Crimea. At first it found but little favor, the mills 
grinding hard wheat in an experimental way; but 
the quality of the flour and bread produced from it 
quickly caused an increased demand, so that at the 
present time, and for many years, all but one of 
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the Kansas City mills grind the hard Turkey 
red wheat. 

The handling of grain at terminal markets re- 
quires large storage capacity and these facilities 
must necessarily keep pace with the growth of the 
business. In this respect Kansas City has met the 
requirements of the trade, for the elevator capac- 
ity, which in 1880 was 1,560,000 bushels, has stead- 
ily grown and is now 18,015,000 bushels. 

There is a large and active trading in futures on 
the floor of the Kansas City Board of Trade. All 
trades in wheat are based on No.2 hard wheat, 
which is known to the trade as “contract wheat,” 
and the wheat deliverable on contracts must be 
acceptable to a Board of Trade committee, which 
committee is composed of experts appointed by 
the president and confirmed by the directors. This 
gives an opportunity for millers to buy for future 
delivery against flour sales for deferred shipment. 
This is the only market in which future trading in 
wheat is based exclusively on hard winter wheat. 

The Board of Trade for many years has had a 
thoroughly equipped supervising weight depart- 
ment, which insures absolutely correct weights. It 
employs from forty to sixty men. 

This Board has a very efficient sampling depart- 
ment, which is constantly growing in usefulness 
and favor. Purchases and sales are made, based 
upon the samples submitted, which are deposited 
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with the chief sampler, and deliveries are made 


under his supervision. 
is final. 

Harly in the crop season of 1912 this Board es- 
tablished an inspection department, employing 
competent inspectors and samplers. This depart- 
ment inspects grain only on the Kansas side. All 
samples are brought to the chief inspector’s office, 
where they are graded, and then promptly deliv- 
ered to the offices of the consignees. The depart- 
ment has proven of exceptional value ir® its effi- 
ciency in-grading and promptness of service. Grain 
arriving and that which is unloaded on the Mis- 
souri side is inspected by the Missouri Grain In- 
spection Department. 

Of late years an active interest has been taken 
by the Government, agricultural colleges and econ- 
omists, looking to the improvement of seed, soil 
culture, and more intensive farming. This is sure 
to result in producing a better and larger yield of 
cereals. In this, the Kansas City Board of Trade 
is deeply interested, giving it its moral and finan- 
cial support, working with and through the Crop 
Improvement Committee of the Council of Grain 
Exchanges, of which it is a member. 

The officers of the Board of Trade for 1914 are 


His acceptance or rejection 


as follows: A. L. Ernst, president; D. F. Piazzek, 
first vice-president; G. S. Carkener, second vice- 
president; E. D. Bigelow, secretary; E. D. Fisher, 


treasurer. Directors are: Oliver Denton, Henry P. 
Ismert, T. F. McLiney, B. C. Moore, A. R. Peirson, 
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WABASH ELEVATOR AT HARLEM, MO. 
Designed and Constructed by the Stephens Engineering Company, Chicago. 


Paul Uhlmann, E. O. Bragg, L. W. Bixler, F. B. 
Godfrey, B. L. Hargis, N. S. Shannon and J. A. 
Theis. 


LEADING GRAIN ELEVATORS 
MILWAUKEE ELEVATOR 

The growth of Kansas City as a primary grain 
market is well illustrated by the construction 
records of the Coburg plant of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St.Paul Railroad. The original eleva- 
tor was erected by George M. Moulton & Co. in 
1908, and was comparatively large for that time, 
consisting of workhouse and bins all under one 
root. There were 28 bins of 8,570 bushels capacity 
each, a total of 240,000 bushels. 

In 1904 the Barnett & Record Company, of Min- 
neapolis, made considerable additions and improve- 
ments to the original structure. These included 


an enlargement of the working house and 18 tile 
storage tanks, each with an average of 25,270 
bushels, and eight interstice tanks of 7,770 bushels 
capacity each, making a total of 517,000 bushels in 
the addition, or a total capacity for the house of 
757,000 bushels. 

In 1908 more room was needed and James Stew- 
art & Co., of Chicago, were given the contract for 
five new concrete tanks of 25,000 bushels each, 
which, with the interstice bins, made a total of 
158,500 bushels. The next year new demands were 
made on the capacity of the plant and the Milwau- 
kee road utilized its own force in erecting four 
more tanks, which added 133,000 bushels capacity. 

In 1911 James Stewart & Co., were awarded an- 
other contract for 14 new tanks, which, with the 10 
interstice bins, gave a capacity of 417,900. At this 
time the capacity of the house was 1,465,500 bush- 
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els. All the tanks had been built in a line 
with the long axis of the elevator, making 
a solid battery of bins three abreast and 13 
deep, with two extra on the end. This 
equipment sufficed until this year. 

With the new contract this year, which 
also fell to James Stewart & Co., a new 
plan of development was inaugurated. East 
of the elevator across the single track, two 
batteries, one of 20 and the other of 12 
tanks, were erected, or rather were begun, 
as they have not been completed yet. These 
tanks are five abreast, the first 20 bins hay- 
ing a capacity of 734,600 and the last 12 of 
474.700 bushels, bringing the total capac- 
ity of the eleyator at present to 2,675,700 
bushels. 

The elevator and the 41 tanks to the 
south are operated by two Corliss engines, 
stationed in a power house situated north 
of the elevator. 

The 32 new tanks, built in 1914, east of 
the present elevator, are operated by elec- 
tric power. Electric power was decided 
on in the operation of these tanks for two 
reasons: First, the engines in use in the 
operation of the old tanks are loaded to 
their full capacity; and secondly, trans- 
mission from a line shaft to drive the belt 
conveyor for the new tanks would be very 
difficult and complicated. 

Motors were directly connected to the 
head pulleys of the conveyor belts. The 
current used is three-phase, 25-cycle, 220 
volts. 

The nature of the handling equipment 
may be understood best by following the 
progress of the grain from the time of re- 
ceiving to the time of reshipping. To be- 
gin with, the operation is largely auto- 
matic, requiring the attention of only a 
few men. 

The grain is first unloaded from the cara 
in the shed against the west side of the 
elevator, where the unloading track is lo- 
cated. The grain is received by the pit 
underneath the track. The receiving pits 
discharge at the bottom onto vertical helt 
conveyors, which carry the grain to the 
highest point of the building and discharge 
it into garners, each having a capacity of 
1,800 bushels. From there it is discharged 
into scale hoppers, each having a capacity 
of 1,600 bushels. At this point the grain 
is weighed and a careful record is kept. 

From the scale hoppers the grain dis- 
charges into telescoped trolley spouts, 
which may be moved about on the floor on 
a radius of 19 feet with the spout ex 
tended. These spouts discharge the grain 
into bins of the elevator house prover. 
Other spouts discharge the grain from the 
scale hoppers onto 36-in. belt conveyors, 
which in turn carry it to the bin floor 
over the detached tanks. 

Movable trippers are operated back and 
forth on the bin floor from power fur- 
nished by motion of the belts which pass 
through them. Each movable tripper dis- 
charges the grain into all bins within 
reach of its track. 

The speed of the belt conveyors is 
about 15 feet per second. Their rated ca- 
pacity is 16,000 bushels per hour. Their 
working capacity is usually about 12,000 
bushels per hour. 

In shipping grain from the bins, the 
operation is similar to that of receiving 
grain. The grain discharges from the bot- 
tom of the bins on to belt conveyors, which 
pass through tunnels from the detached 
bins to the working house. The grain is 
again carried by vertical conveyors to the 
garners in the upper part of the building 
and from there to the scale hoppers. From 
there it is discharged into loading spouts, 
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which pass through the west wall of the 
elevator and run to the shed on the west 
side of the building. The loading tracks 
lie between the receiving track and the 
elevator. 

Dust collecting equipment has been in- 
stalled, consisting of fans, cyclones and 
floor sweeps, with sheet metal arranged to 
collect dust from the cleaning machines, 
floors and garners, and to discharge it into 
screening bins. 

It frequently happens that grain is re- 
ceived in a damp condition, and it must, 
therefore, be dried before it can be stored 
or reshipped. For this purpose a drier was 
constructed to the north of the elevator 
house, and all damp grain is dried thor- 
oughly. The grain is carried to and from 
the drier by the usual belt conveyors. 


KAW GRAIN AND ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 

The blending of milling wheat so as to 
insure to a mill certain and unvarying 
constituents in the wheat purchased, has. 
in recent years, taken on something of 
the importance it deserves. To perform 
this service satisfactorily, exact scientific 
methods must be used and an analysis of 
cach parcel of grain made as it is received. 
The wheat is separated in the elevator, not 
by commercial grade, but by chemical 
properties, each bin is registered and any 
combination of milling properties can be 
attained by mixing in certain proportions 
the contents of various bins. 

This business has been developed very 
successfully by the Kaw Grain and Ele- 
vator Company, which was organized in 
1908. The officers, E. D. Fisher, president; 
A. McKenzie, vice-president, and J. E. 
Rahm, secretary anud treasurer, are all 
well known and influential members of 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Fisher being on 
the Finance Committee, Mr. MicKenzie on 
the Elevator and Warehouse Committee, 
and Mr. Rahm on the Appeals Committee. 
Mr. McKenzie has been connected with 
the Board since 1876 and is one of the old- 
est members. The firm operates the Kaw 
Elevator, a house of 50,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity. 


THE TERMINAL ELEVATOR 

The Terminal Elevator operated by the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Company, was built 
nine years ago by the Macdonald Engineer- 
ing Company, of Chicago. The storage ca- 
pacity of the elevator was 650,000 bushels, 
divided into sixty-one separate cylindrical 
steel bins, all with hopper bottoms. The 
foundation and first story are all of rein- 
forced concrete, supported on piles. In the 
great flood of June, 1903, the site of this 
plant was covered with water to a depth 
of twelve feet; consequently in the erec- 
tion of the present building, the bin bot- 
toms were kept three feet above the high- 
water line, or fifteen feet above the track 
graces. The enclosure of the first story, 
including the supporting columns and bin 
bottoms, is all of reinforced concrete, and 
it is said there is not enough wood in the 
building to make a Lucifer match. The 
bin story is surmounted by a steel cupola, 
covered on the outside with galvanized 
iron. The stairs and passenger elevator 
are enclosed in a separate exterior tower, 
reaching from the ground to the bin floor 
of cupola. The train shed is a two-story 
steel structure. The Rock Island Railway 
owns the elevator. 

The first story contains the two receiv- 
ing tracks on which four cars can be 
spotted simultaneously for unloading. 
There are two track hoppers for each re- 
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ceiving leg and each track hopper is kept 
entirely independent of the other, so that 
the grain doors of one can be opened and 
the grain held while the car opposite is be- 
ing shoveled out. There are two receiving 
legs of 15,000 bushels per hour capacity, 
two shipping legs, and two cleaner legs of 
8,000 bushels per hour capacity. 

The house is fitted with four Fairbanks 
Hopper Scales of 1,600 bushels capacity 
each, with garners arranged above them of 
the same capacity. The scales reach about 
one-half of the bins by direct spouting. 
The balance of the bins in the storage are 
filled by means of belt conveyors on the 
bin floor. The second story of the train 
shed contains two Invincible Grain Clean- 
ers of 3,000 bushels capacity, and two Eure- 
ka Oat Clippers of 1,500 bushels capacity. A 
system of Day Dust Collectors is connected 


with the different cleaning machines and’ 


dust is conveyed pneumatically to the fur- 
nace under the boilers. 

The shipping track is on the outside of 
the train shed and covered with an awning 
roof. 

The power plant is entirely of brick and 
concrete, with a brick stack 170 feet high 
and five feet in diameter. The power is 
furnished by an Allis-Chalmers Company 
tandem Corliss compound engine of 500 
horsepower. Steam is supplied by a bat- 
tery of return tubular boilers of 150 horse- 
power. Between the engine room and the 
boiler house is the drier building, 65 feet 
high, which contains one of the largest 
steel driers in the West. This drier was 
built after the Ellis patents and contains 
15,000 square feet of exposed grain surface 
to the action of the hot air coming from 
the heaters by means of forced draught. 
This machine has a capacity of drying and 
cooling 2,000 bushels of grain per hour, re- 
moving 7 per cent of moisture. 

The machinery equipment was furnished 
by the Webster Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicago. The plant has been in active 
operation since its construction and many 
improvements and enlargements have been 
made. Chief among these have been the 
addition of several batteries of bins con- 
nected with the original plant by belt econ- 
veyors and bringing the total capacity of 
the house to 1,700,000 bushels. 


THE NEOLA ELEVATOR 

The Neola Elevator “A,” owned by the 
Santa Fe Railway, is operated by the Neola 
Elevator Company at Argentine, Kan., five 
miles west of Kansas City: It is a most 
complete and modernly equipped elevator 
plant in every sense of the word, having 
a working house of 310,000 bushels capac- 
ity at the time it was construeted; a con- 
crete storage annex of 730,000 bushels cap- 
acity; a 1,000-horsepower power plant, and 
a drying ~plant. 

All foundations are of concrete, rein- 
forced with steel rods. The foundations of 
the storage annex rest upon creosoted wood 
piles, and those of the working house con- 
sist of concrete piers, resting upon a con- 
erete slab covering the entire surface of 
the ground. Since the construction of the 
elevator in 1905 many bins have been 
added, making the present capacity 2,500,- 
000. The main elevator structure is 57 
feet wide by 180 feet long and rises to a 
height of 154 feet above the track rail. 
It is flanked on one side by a cleaner shed 
14 feet wide and on the other side by a car 
shed 47 feet wide, covering three tracks. 
Both of these sheds extend the full length 
of the building. The stairway, passenger 
elevator and transmission to cupola pass 
through a frame tower 18 feet wide by 14 
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feet long, located at one end and extending 
the full height of the building. The bin 
story is constructed of two-inch laminated 
planking, supported by the recognized type 
of heavy post and girder construction in 
the first story. Immediately above the 
bins is a five-story frame cupola extending 
the entire length of the building and sup- 
ported through the bin story on posts which 
rest upon the first story framing, thus ob- 
viating any appreciable settlement and pre- 
serving alignment at all times. The struc- 
ture is covered on the outside with galvan- 
ized corrugated steel and roofed with com- 
position felt and gravel. One receiving 
track extends through the building and one 
track through the car shed. The two re- 
maining tracks in the car shed are used fo” 
loading purposes. The four loading spouts 
on the exterior loading track are served by 
means of 36-inch .belt conveyors, each run- 
ning in a suitable gallery and supported on 
a trestle frame from the foundation. 


This elevator is equipped with 19 ele- 
vator legs, three oat clippers, one wheat 
scourer and four separators, all of the 
largest size, together with a complete dust 
collecting system. There are eight gar- 
ners of 1,600 bushels capacity each in the 
cupola, arranged to receive grain from the 
eight elevator legs and discharge it ‘into 
hopper scales of 96,000 pounds capacity, 
each supplied with recording beams. Ship- 
ping facilities consist of ten ‘car-loading 
spouts of the latest design, arranged with 
Sandmeyer loading ends. The power plant 
is contained in a brick building 47 feet 2 
inches wide by 1380.feet 8 inches long, di- 
vided by a brick division wall into engine 
and boiler rooms. The power plant con- 
sists of a pair of Corliss engines. The 
plant is lighted by incandescent lights from 
an alternating current generator belted 
from an automatic high-speed engine. Am- 
ple fire protection is provided by fire pump 
with complete lines of fire service piping, 
hose connections and hose. The working 
house is also equipped with an automatic 
sprinkler system, connected with which 
will be an independent fire pump. The 
drier building is located 40 feet from one 
end of the main elevator and between the 
two receiving tracks. This building is con- 
structed entirely of concrete, being 15 feet 
wide, 27 feet long and 37 feet 6 inches 
high, and contains a Hess Drier complete 
with all fans, steam coils, independent en- 
gine and belt conveyor. The original stor- 
age annex consists of twenty-four cylin- 
drical concrete bins, and fifteen interspace 
bins. Below the bins are four concrete 
subways leading under the railroad tracks 
to the basement of the frame elevator. 
Four 36-inch belt conveyors deliver grain 
to the storage bins, and four 30-inch con- 
veyors return it to the several shipping 
legs. The additional tanks which have been 
added in recent years are constructed on 
similar lines and with complete connec- 
tions to all parts of the house. The struc- 
ture, as it stands, has the greatest storage 
capacity in Kansas City. 


« 


KANSAS-MISSOURI ELEVATOR 

The original Kansas-Missouri Elevator 
consisted of a working house, drier, bleach- 
er, power house and office building. 

All these buildings, except the working 
house, are of brick construction. 

The working house is a wooden frame 
building with cribbed bins, the whole coy- 
ered with corrugated steel. It is 71 feet 
wide by 120 feet long and 175 feet high, 
measured from top of foundation slab to 
peak of roof. It contains 66 bins with a 
total capacity of 250,000 bushels. 
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The working house is equipped with three re- 
ceiving elevators of 10,000 bushels capacity, receiv- 
ing from two tracks, one running through the 
house, the other south of the house through a 
track shed. Three pairs of power shovel machines 
are arranged to unload on both of these tracks. 
The two 10,000-bushel shipping elevators are lo- 
eated in the center bay of the house and arranged 
so as to reach the three car-loading spouts which 
reach the shipping track on the north side of the 
elevator. Each of these five elevators is provided 
with a 2,000-bushel garner and 2,000-bushel hopper 
scale. A three-drum car-puller serves the three 
tracks. 

The three clippers and two receiving separators 
are located on the ground floor and discharge to 
the clipper and cleaner legs respectively. 

About ten years ago a concrete storage was 
added to the plant. This storage consists of eight 
circular bins forty feet in diameter with a capacity 
of 80,000 bushels each. These bins are surmounted 
by a cupola of structural steel framing covered 
with corrugated steel and connected to the work- 


ing house by a conveyor gallery of similar con- 
struction. This storage annex, as well as the 
working house, is carried by concrete foundation 
walls on a concrete mattress, each tank being en- 
tirely loose from the others. A 40-inch belt con- 
veyor in the cupola, within reach of all the scales, 
brings the grain to the tanks, and another 40-inch 
belt conveyor in the tunnel below the tanks re- 
turns the grain to either of the two shipping legs. 

All the machinery in the working house and this 
storage annex is driven by rope transmissions 
from the engine jack shaft which is extended into 
the east end of the working house. 

The new storage addition, designed and built 
this year by the Stephens Engineering Company, 
Chicago, Ill., consists of 19 interstice bins and 40 
circular bins 22-foot inside diameter and 84 feet 
deep, with a total capacity of 1,150,000 bushels. 
It is surmounted by a reinforced concrete cupola 
and supported by concrete foundation walls to a 
solid reinforced concrete mattress extending three 
feet one inch outside of the walls in all directions. 

The cupola is connected to the work house by 
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means of a steel conveyor bridge 140 feet long, 
terminating in a wooden gallery hung on south 
side of work house. The gallery and the bridge 
are covered with galvanized corrugated steel sid- 
ing and roofing. The bridge is provided with a 
reinforced concrete floor and an automatic steel 
fire door near the work-house end, rendering the 
entire new addition absolutely fire-proof. 

A 40-inch troughed belt conveyor within reach 
of all the scales carries the grain through the 
above mentioned gallery and bridge to the new 
storage. Another 40-inch belt conveyor on the 
basement reclaims the grain and carries it to a 
24,000-bushel elevator leg at the east end of the 
tanks. From this leg the grain is spouted to a 
42-inch belt conveyor in the gallery over the south 
track shed. This conveyor is provided with sta- 
tionary trippers so arranged that the grain can 
be spouted to any of the three receiving and two 
shipping legs. The storage leg also spouts to the 
tripper belt conveyor, making it possible to trans- 
fer the grain from one bin to another without 
bringing it to the working house. The elevator 
was installed partly to save the cost of conveying 
and lifting the transfer grain to the top of the 
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high and busy working house, and partly to pro- 
vide means for shipping from the storage in case 
the wooden work house was destroyed by fire. 

Hach of the circular bins is provided with two 
inlets at the top, which allows the bins to be well 
filled without trimming. The bins can be entered 
from the top and also from the bottom by means 
of doors in the steel discharge hoppers. These 
hoppers are provided with slides so arranged that 
the spouts and belt loaders can be removed for 
repairs with the bins full. 

The present plant has a handling capacity of 
90 or 100 cars received and shipped in ten hours, 
and a total storage capacity of 2,200,000 bushels. 
The plant is owned by the Pacific Elevator Com- 
pany. 


WABASH ELEVATOR 

After fifteen years of service, the old Wabash 
Elevator at Harlem, Mo., was remodeled about a 
year ago. The rearrangement, the additional legs 
installed and the new scale and garner so improved 
the plant that its handling capacity was more than 
doubled. It became necessary to have additional 
storage capacity also, so a contract was let to the 
Stephens Engineering Company, of Chicago, to 
build new storage tanks. 

The addition was begun in April and finished in 
July of last year. It comprises eight concrete 
tanks with two interstice bins erected on a solid 
concrete mattress. The cupola, running the length 
of the addition, is also of concrete with a roof of 
composite felt and gravel. 

Each of the large tanks is 22 feet in diameter, 
83 feet high from bin slab to bin floor, with a ca- 
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pacity of 24,000 bushels each. The interstice bins 
have a capacity of 6,600 bushels each, giving a 
total capacity for the addition of 221,000 bushels. 

The grain is carried to storage by a 30-inch belt 
conveyor running through the conveyor bridge 50 
feet long. A 30-inch conveyor belt, running through 
a tunnel of similar length, is used to return the 
grain to the working house. The machinery equip- 
ment for both the old and the new house was fur- 
nished by the Webster Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago. 

The Wabash Elevator was formerly operated by 
the Missouri Grain Company, but now it is oper- 
ated as well as owned by the Wabash Railroad. 
The town of Harlem, in which the elevator is situ- 
ated, is just across the Missouri River from Kan- 
sas City, and is within the Greater Kansas City by 
which name the market is known. In the same 
district are the Burlington and the Maple Leaf 
Elevators, and several smaller houses. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILL AND ELEVATOR 

To speak of Kansas City as a grain center and 
omit the mills and their storage capacity for grain, 
is to overlook a large factor in the totals of the 
business. Kansas City mills have a daily capacity 
of 9,400 barrels of flour, not including the 3,000- 
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barrel capacity of the Southwestern Mill, which 
was burned last year and is now being rebuilt. 
This represents an average daily consumption of 
42,300 bushels of wheat for flour alone within the 
city. Some of these mills are of impressive size, 
and the quality of the output is Known favorably 
throughout the country. And some of them have 
storage capacity which would make the ordinary 
elevator look small by comparison. That of the 
new plant of the Southwestern Milling and Eleva- 
tor Company will be 400,000 bushels. 

Almost before the ashes of the fire which de- 
stroyed the old plant were cold, plans were under 
way for the new buildings, which will be the last 
word in mill and grain storage construction. Four 
concrete tanks will hold the stored grain. The 
work house which will operate the grain-handling 
end of the business will be of tile construction. 


K. C. S. ELEVATOR 

One of the representative houses of Kansas City 
is that owned by the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
road, known to the trade as the K. C. S. Elevator. 
While by no means among the largest elevators of 
this territory, it is said to have handled as much 
grain last year as any house in Missouri. When 
one considers that this old house has but 700,000 
bushels capacity and is in competition with new 
houses of between two and three million bushels, 
the significance of the statement is rather start- 
ling. 

The plant consists of a work house which has the 
old-style small-bin plan, and eight tanks of 55,000 
bushels capacity each. Both work house and tanks 
are of tile construction, entirely fire-proof. The 
loading and unloading capacity is 120 cars daily. 
Both processes can be carried on at the same time, 
as the elevator is served by two tracks. 

The equipment is serviceable and complete. 
There are six hopper scales of 800 bushels capacity 
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each, with corresponding garners holding the same 
amount. There is an improved Ellis drier and 
bleacher, and a complete outfit for cleaning, with 
dust collectors and other necessary fixtures. 

The plant is operated by steam power. 


MURRAY ELEVATOR 

One of the best examples of the hollow tile and 
concrete constructed elevators in the Middle West 
is the Murray Elevator of Kansas City, owned by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad and 
operated by the Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin Grain Com- 
pany. 

The elevator has a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels 
and a 500,000-bushel addition is now under con- 
struction. This will consist of 18 tanks of hollow 
tile on a concrete foundation, and is being erected 
by James Stewart & Co., of Chicago. 

The operating firm is a comparatively new com- 
bination, although all the men in it are old at the 


game and are well known in the trade. Charles 
T. Neal is president, and was a director of the 
Board of Trade for some years; Frank Kell is 
vice-president; George A. Aylsworth, who last year 
Was vice-president of the Board of Trade, is treas- 
urer of the company; and John R. Tomlin, of the 
Appeals Committee of the Board, is secretary. 


MEMPHIS ELEVATOR 

Rosedale is another suburb of Kansas City 
which is decorated with grain handling plants. 
One of the largest of these is the.Memphis ele- 
vator on the Frisco road, operated by Brodnax and 
McLiney. 

The plant consists of a working house of wood 
and steel construction which was built about 12 
years ago. It is equipped with every modern de- 
vice for handling grain economically and quickly 
with a grain movement capacity of 50 cars daily. 
Among the special equipment may be mentioned 
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a Hess Drier of 10,000 
scales, cleaners, 


There are four elevator 


lery from the working house to the storage tanks. 


The machinery is driven 
The capacity of the 


bushels and each of the tanks is also capable of 


holding 100,000 bushels, 
giving the plant a total 
capacity of 400,000 
bushels. The tanks are 
of tile construction, 
fireproof and on a 
strong foundation. 
Both members of the 
operating firm are well 
known in western grain 
circles, T. J. Brodnax 
being on the Transpor- 
tation Committee of the 
Board of Trade and T. 
F. McLiney a director. 


GRAIN FIRMS 


STEVENSON GRAIN 
COMPANY 

The sun which shone 

on the Kansas crops 


this swelling the 
grain yield to unprece- 


devel- 


year 
dented size, also 
oped a new 
in the Kansas City mar- 


grain firm 
ket, known as the Stey- 
enson Grain Company. 
The firm is made up of 
father and son, George 
Stevenson and Harry G. 

The elder member is 
held in high 
esteem in business cir- 
cles of the West, with 
reputation 


a man 


an enviable 
for integrity and high 
business ideals. He was 
one of those detailed by 
the Government to dis- 
tribute its crop fund. 

Harry G. Stevenson 
has had considerable ex- 
perience in transporta- 
tion details, a branch of 
the business which is 
becoming more and 
more important. This 
with other details of 
the business will con- 
stitute his share of the 
work. 

The new 
ready well 
in the field by men of 
and 


firm is al- 
represented 


wide experience 


separators and dust coilectors. 
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many friends. D. B. Dyer, J. M. Kendell and C. F. 
Adams cover the central western territory. 


bushels’ capacity, hopper 


legs and a conveyor gal- 
WATKINS GRAIN COMPANY 

The tremendous wheat crop this year in Kansas 

seemed to mark the time as an auspicious one for 

new ventures in the grain field. Several new firms 


by steam power. 
working house is 100,000 
C. Davis & Co., 


NEOLA ELEVATOR “A,’’ OPERATED BY NEOLA ELEVATOR COMPANY (TOP) 
Constructed by John S. Metcalf Company, Chicago. 
ROCK ISLAND TERMINAL ELEVATOR, OPERATED BY J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN COMPANY (BOTTOM) 
Constructed by Macdonald Engineering Company, Chica go. 


trade of the southwest. 
Mr. Watkins has handled cash grain sales for A. 
and will conduct the same depart- 
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threw their hats in the ring, one of them being 
the Watkins Grain Company. 

Charles E. Watkins, president; George P. Payne 
and S. H. Stahoski are all well known in the grain 
For a number of years 


ment for the new firm, 
Mr. Payne’s forte is 
the details of office 
work and the intricate 
business connected with 
the books of a grain 
firm. This department 
he will make his own. 
Mr. Stahoski has. had 
10 years’ experience in 
different capacities but 
is particularly well 
adapted to the outside 
work and will have 
charge of this depart- 
ment for the company. 
This new firm is so 
well balanced and the 
individuals seem to 
have so good a reputa- 
tion for aggressive ca- 
pacity that a promising 
future seems assured. 


FOX-MILLER GRAIN 
COMPANY 

One of the most re- 
cent acquisitions to the 
strong market at Kan- 
sas City is the Fox- 
Miller Grain Company 
which was. organized 
last year, primarily as 
an adjunct to the large 
export business  con- 
ducted for years by the 
president, C. B. Fox of 
New Orleans. 

Under the efficient 
handling of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Stephen 
H. Miller, who has 
charge of the local of- 
fice, the new concern 
promises a large future 
on its own account. A 
general business in all 
grains and seed is con- 
ducted. Mr. Miller has 
been prominently con- 
nected with the grain 
trade in Kansas City 
for a number of years 
and has built up some 
strong local connections 
and a domestic trade 
of no mean proportion. 
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ROOT GRAIN COMPANY 

The Root Grain Company was organized in 1906 
by J. L. Root, who for the five years previous to 
that time was with the firm of B. C. Christopher & 
Co. Last June F. L. Ferguson became associated 
with Mr. Root, the combination promising consid- 
erable strength as Mr. Ferguson has gained much 
experience in his five years’ work for the A. 
C. Davis Company, during which time he was 
a member of the Board of Trade and making 
many friends in the 
city and among ithe 
shippers. Mr. Root is 
an active member on 
the Board and is on the 
Committee of Track 
Grain Appeal, a com- 
mittee which has had 
much to do _ recently 
through the agitation to 
limit the time for re- 
inspection. 

The firm does a gen- 
eral business in all 
kinds of grain. 


ERNST-DAVIS GRAIN 
COMPANY 

In a career of 13 
years the Ernst-Davis 
Grain Company has 
forged ahead from its 
modest position at the 
beginning to that 
among the very leaders 
in the consignment and 
futures trade in the 
city. George H. Davis 
and A. L. Ernst are re- 
sponsible for this Gar- 
gantuan development. 
Anyone who knows 
them would expect no 
less. The regard with 
which they are held on 
the Kansas City Board 
of Trade may be gath- 
ered from the fact that 
Mr. Davis was president 
of the Board in 1912 
and Mr. Ernst is sery- 
ing in that capacity 
this year. Mr. Davis is 
now chairman of the 
Committee on Trans- 
portation and is vice- 
president of the Grain 
Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, having always 
been an_ enthusiastic 
booster for that organ- 
ization. 

Perhaps there is noth- 
ing to the theory of col- 


or in a man, but red was not adopted as a danger 
signal without cause. It has always meant that 
there was something doing on the line. This is en- 
tirely aside and of course has nothing to do with 
Mr. Davis, but if his success is due to the color of 
his hair, we intend hereafter to go without a hat. 


THRESHER-FULLER GRAIN COMPANY 
The Thresher-Fuller Grain Company was organ- 
ized in 1903 as a partnership, but in 1906 was in- 
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corporated with R. J. Thresher, president, and L. 
A. Fuller, secretary. Both men have been mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Board of Trade for about 
20 years, serving on the directorate and important 
committees and Mr. Thresher also holding the of- 
fices of second and first vice-president and serving 
as president of the Board in 1913. At the present 


time Mr. Fuller is on the Committee on Cash 
Margin. 
The firm does a general receiving and_ ship- 


ping business which in 
eleven years has been 
built up to 


proportions. 


generous 


RUSSELL GRAIN 
COMPANY 

One of the few 
represented on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade 
which 
hay is the 
Grain Company, which 
was organized in 1880 
by F. W. Russell. As 
ready to 
enter business he took 


firms 


specializes in 
Russell 


they became 


in with him his two 
sons, James N. and E. 
B. Russell who, since 
the father’s death four 
years ago, have con- 
ducted the business. 
The firm does a re- 
ceiving and _ shipping 
business in grain, hay 
and feeds of all kinds, 
for both local and out 
of town trade, but the 
specialty is hay, this 
department being in 
charge of Bert Sheldon 
who is an experienced 
hay man. Their hay 
warehouse which has a 
capacity of from 80 to 
100 cars gives them an 
opportunity to buy and 
sell or handle on con- 
signment large quanti- 
ties of this commodity. 
The grain handled by 
the firm is cleared 
through their own ele- 
vator, a house of 40,000 
bushels capacity. 

E. E,. ROAHEN 
GRAIN COMPANY 
One of the largest con- 

signment houses in Kan- 
sas City and one which 
has built up a deserved- 
ly high reputation for 
itself in the Southwest 
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is the nine-year old grain firm which was or- 
ganized under the name of the Roahen-Cary Grain 
Company. This name was changed about a year 
ago when Mr. Cary withdrew on account of ill 
health and the title became the E. E. Roahen 
Grain Company. 

Naturally such a large business could not have 
been built up by inexperienced parties. Mr. 
Roahen, to whom the great credit is due, has been 
in the grain business for 19 years and has handled 
about every department of the work and every 
kind of grain. The firm handles all kinds of grain 
and does a general receiving business. 

Not a small part of the business of the firm is 
handled through the Wichita branch, in charge 
of F. D. Bruce. The specialty at this branch house 
is supplying the large mills with milling wheat and 
a very large amount of grain is handled at the 
branch. 

Mr. Roahen is highly thought of on the Board of 
Trade and at present is serving on the Committee 
on Crop and Weather Reports. 


STANDARD GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY 

It is true of all the large markets that many of 
the younger firms are started by those who re- 
ceived their training in the pioneer companies. 
The Standard Grain & Milling Company, although 
now of the highly respected age of 21 years, 
was started in this manner, Frank E. Essex, the 
only survivor of those who organized the com- 
pany, having been educated in the grain business 
through his employment with the E. D. Fisher 
Commission Company. 

The company carries on a general grain commis- 
sion business, specializing in livestock feed, both 
natural grain and ground feed. 

Mr. Essex has been prominent in Board of Trade 
affairs for many years, serving in several official 
positions and on important committees. At pres- 
ent he is on the Elevator and Warehouse Com- 
mittee. 


GOFFE & CARKENER 

The firm of Goffe & Carkener can vote this fall; 
it is 21 years old. Its name has changed somewhat, 
but that is true of other male voters and of a great 
many ladies who are casting their first ballot. At first 
the firm was known as Goffe-Lucas & Carkener. 
Mr. Lucas died nine years ago and his name was 
dropped, so that at present just Goffe & Carkener 
is on the letterhead. 

The firm does a general receiving and shipping 
business on commission, deals in futures, handles 
milling wheat for the trade, but makes a specialty 
of consignments. As they have a branch office in 
St. Louis, in charge of George C. Martin, Jr., and 
are closely associated with Logan & Bryan at Lin- 
coln and Hastings, Neb., and Ware & Leland at 
Hutchinson, Kan., they can take care of all the 
business that is offered, and to good advantage. 

H. T. Hulhall looks after the futures: George 
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K. Walton handles the mill orders and shipping, 
while the title members of the firm oversee the 
business in general. W. C. Goffe was president of 
the Board of Trade in 1905 and is now chairman of 
the Committee on Inspection and Sampling. G. S. 
Carkener is the present second vice-president. 


A.D. WRIGHT COMMISSION COMPANY 
Ten years ago the Grier Grain Company was 
organized at Kansas City. The following year A. 
D. Wright, who for three years had been manager 
of the Board of Trade Clearing House, was made 
manager and later became president. Two years 
ago the firm name was changed to the A. D. Wright 


J. G. GOODWIN 
Chief Weighmaster 


Commission Company. Before coming to Kansas 
City, Mr. Wright operated a line of elevators in 
Nebraska, so that his experience has had a wide 
range. 

Mr. E. A. Twidale, vice-president of the company, 
is president of the Koehler-Twidale Elevator Com- 
pany, of Hastings, Neb., which has a line of twenty 
elevators in that state. The A. D. Wright Commis- 
sion Company acts as terminal market agent for 
these line houses and from them receives a great 
volume of assignment business each year. 


E. D. FISHER COMMISSION COMPANY 
Like many others of the Kansas City firms, the 
E. D. Fisher Commission Company has been known 
under various titles since it first came into exist- 
ence. In 1878 the firm was organized under the 
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name of Mead & Fisher. Two years later A. W. 
Armour became associated with the business and 
the name was changed to the Armour Commission 
Company, which was held for eight years. In 1888 
Mr. Armour dropped out of the company and the 
name was changed to the present title. 

Mr. Fisher is president and J. E. Rahm is secre- 
tary, the respective positions they hold in the Kaw 
Grain & Elevator Company, and Mr. Fisher is 
treasurer of the Board of Trade, a position he has 
held for a number of years. 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN COMPANY 

Under the name of the Moore Grain Company 
the present house of the Moore-Seaver Grain Com- 
pany made its first bid for public favor in 1906. 
For two years it operated under the original name 
and then changed to that it now bears. The presi- 
dent of the company is B. C. Moore, one of the best 
known figures on the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
having been a director for a number of years and 
at present holding that honor. 

The firm does a general receiving and shipping 
business, specializing in corn and oats and oper- 
ating through the Kansas City Southern Elevator. 
H. C. Gamage, treasurer of the company, and R. A. 
Jeanneret, secretary, are well and favorably known 
in Kansas City, but Mr. Moore is the only Board 
member. He absorbed his knowledge of the trade 
while with his father, who was one of the pioneers 
in the grain business at Kansas City, operating 
under the name of the Moore Grain and Elevator 
Company. 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & CO. 
B. C. Christopher & Co. was organized in 1878 


under the name of Christopher & Kirkpatrick. 
It has the distinction of being the oldest firm 
cn the Board and its senior member is the oldest 
active member of the Board. Under its original 
name the business of the firm was conducted for 
fifteen years, and then for five years under the 
name of Christopher & Smith. In 1898 the firm 
rame was changed to the one it bears at present. 
It is now all in the family, the members of the firm 
being B. C. Christopher, Sr., Stanley C., and B. C. 
Christopher, Jr. The firm does a receiving, ship- 
ping and brokerage business, handling all kinds of 
grain and giving special attention to consignments 
They were among the first to recognize the im- 
portance of the new feed crops, Kaffir corn, milo 
and feterita, and are probably the largest handlers 
of these products on the market. This branch of 
the business is in charge of F. M. Corbin, who 
furnishes hundreds of feeders with grain. 

Mr. Christopher, Senior, has held all the offices 
in the Board of Trade and is at present chairman 
of the Finance Committee. He has always been a 
keen observer of local and foreign conditions and 
their relation to the markets, and his opinion is 
held in high regard. Stanley Christopher is chair- 
man of the Provisions Committee, and the firm 
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holds membership in the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change and the Chicago Board of Trade. 


HOEBEL GRAIN COMPANY 

“Family Group—by Rembrandt.” This is a famil- 
iar title in art catalogues of European galleries. 
It might be applied to the Hoebel Grain Company, 
which was organized two years ago with F. W. 
Hoebel, president; Louis Hoebel, Sr., vice-presi- 
dent; E. C. Hoebel, secretary and treasurer. 

Although the firm is a new one in Kansas City, 
its component parts are well known on the Board 
of Trade and in the grain trade of the West gen- 
erally. EF. W. and E. C. Hoebel have been con- 
nected with the Board of Trade for eight years, 
the former coming from Nebraska City, where for 
five years he had been engaged in the grain busi- 
ness; and Louis Hoebel was a shipper in Ne- 
braska for fifteen years previous to his coming to 
Kansas City. All are thoroughly familiar with the 
trade in all its branches and have many friends 
throughout the territory they serve. F. W. Hoebel 
is on the Committee of Weight Supervision. 


THE MOORE-LAWLESS GRAIN COMPANY 

The Moore-Lawless Grain Company was organ- 
ized in 1906 with W. C. Moore, president; W. H. 
Meeker, vice-president; C. W. Lawless, secretary, 
and G. A. Moore, treasurer. The two latter are 
the only ones now in active membership. Both 
of these men had had a considerable experience in 
the grain business before they became members of 
this firm, Mr. Lawless having been in the grain 
business in Nebraska for ten years, and Mr. Moore 
with country station and terminal experience. 

The firm has a large consignment business, op- 
erating through the Kansas Central Elevator at 
Leavenworth. Particular attention is also given to 
futures and milling wheat, the latter department 
being in charge of H. D. Hayward. The firm has 
membership on the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
and is a member of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association. Mr. Moore has served on the board 
of directors of the Kansas City Board of Trade and 
has been on several important committees, at the 
present time being a member of the Futures divis- 
ion of the Market Reports Committee. 


WESTERN GRAIN COMPANY 

One of the newest of the grain firms represented 
on the Kansas. City Board of Trade is the Western 
Grain Company, which was organized three years 
ago by C. M. Woodward, and operated on a some- 
what restricted scale, but with a steady increase 
of business. Within the last year, however, J. W. 
Dayton and C. C, Andrews have become associated 
with Mr. Woodward and the combination makes a 
very strong one. Mr. Andrews has been a member 
and active trader on the Board for the past 25 
years, and takes care of that part of the work, 
while the office and road work are seen to by the 
other partners. 

The firm operates the Dixie Elevator, a house of 
60,000 bushels capacity, conveniently situated so 
that consignment or purchased grain can be han- 
‘dled well and profitably. 

The opening of the Panama Canal wili greatly 
strengthen the position of Kansas City with south- 
ern houses. Anticipating this movement toward 
the South, the Western Grain Company for over a 
year has been strengthening its affiliations toward 
the Gulf and is now in a position to take its full 
share of the new business as it develops in that 
quarter. 


PEIRSON-LATHROP GRAIN COMPANY 

The Peirson-Lathrop Grain Company was organ- 
ized eight years ago by A. R. Peirson and W. B. 
Lathrop. The former has been connected with 
the Board of Trade for twenty years and the latter 
since he left school. Both of these men are promi- 
nent figures on the Board, Mr. Peirson serving as a 
director and Mr. Lathrop on the Transportation 
Committee. 

There is but one primary market in the world 
that handles more milling wheat direct to consum- 
ers than does Kansas City. Contract wheat on 
future trades is based exclusively on No.2 hard 


‘years, 
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wheat, which gives the mills an opportunity to 
cover future sales by hedges on the Board. Of 
this class of trade, both the cash milling wheat and 
future sales for the same firms, the Peirson-Lath- 
rop Company has made a specialty. Their grain 
is handled through the Kansas Central Elevator at 
Leavenworth and many of the consignments for 
foreign delivery are handled straight through with- 
out a Kansas City inspection. 


KEMPER MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 

After a short but successful career, marked by 
independence of action and disregard of the gra- 
tuitous advice of friends, W. T. Kemper came to 
Kansas City and organized the W. T. Kemper Ele- 
vator Company. Under his Midas touch the con- 
cern throve and was later organized under its 
present name, the Kemper Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany. 

About this time Mr. Kemper became interested 
in the banking business, but he retained the presi- 
dency of the grain firm, while R. C. House, vice- 
president, and L. P. Nellis, secretary and treas- 
urer, carried on the active business of the concern. 
The firm operates mills at Kansas City and 
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conducted a shipping business, buying his grain 
from a large territory, afterward coming to Kansas 
City, where the field offered greater opportunities 
for expansion. 

Mr. Steele has a large and loyal clientele which 
keeps him busy most of the time. It is impossible 
to make any comparative estimates of business 
done by the various firms in any market, even if 
we would wish to do so; but we can only say that 
Mr. Steele has no kick coming, which means as 
much or as little as you please. 


WHITMORE-COCKLE GRAIN COMPANY 

Although W.D. Whitmore is president and R.H. 
Whitmore is vice-president of the new Whitmore- 
Cockle Grain Company, the entire management of 
the business will be in the hands of the secretary- 
treasurer, Tracy L. Cockle, of Kansas City, who is 
one of the youngest and at the same time most 
experienced operators on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. Cockle started in the grain business in 1898 
with Bartlett Frazier & Co., of Chicago. In 1902 
he was admitted to membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the following year came to 


Fongarrout, Kan., and through the city office han- 
dles grain, flour and feed. ; 

The principal business of the company is grain, 
which is handled through the Kansas City South- 
ern Blevator at Kansas City, and future contracts 
on the floor of the Board. On account of the great 
milling interests in the state a large business in 
hedges in handled at Kansas City, and this com- 
pany has a goodly share of it. R. C. House is a 
member of the Board of Trade Committee on Ele- 
vator and Warehouse, and L. P. Nellis is chairman 
of the Rules and Legislation Committee. 


WILSER GRAIN COMPANY 

C. B. Wilser, who for some years has been con. 
nected with the E. D. Fisher Commission Company, 
recently started in on his own account, taking out 
membership in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
and operating under the name of the Wilser Grain 
Company. 

The volume of grain which must flow from the 
Southwest during this crop year will give all of 
these new companies an opportunity to get a foot- 
hold with a substantial basis. The many friends of 
Mr. Wilser in Kansas City and among the south- 
western shippers predict that he will get the full 
share of the new business which his experience 
and sterling qualities deserve. 


H.H. STEELE &-CO. 3 

Mr. H. H. Steele, who owns and operates the 
grain business under his name, has been a member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade only eight 
having purchased a membership on the 
Exchange in 1906; but his grain experience is very 
wide. In 1876 he started in the grain business at 
Brookline, Mo. He found the trade to his liking 
and within five years had purchased and was suc- 
cessfully operating five elevators along the Frisco 
Railroad. In 1881 he moved to Golden City and 


Kansas City as the representative ot the Chicago 
firm, and ever since has been closely identified 
with the Kansas City interests. During the past 


-five years he has been connected with the Thresh- 


er-Fuller Grain Company and the Terminal Eleva- 
tors. In his new capacity as director of the Whit- 
more-Cockle Grain Company, Mr. Cockle wiil make 
a specialty of consignments and will handle cash 
grain on commisison. 


WOMEN IN THE TRADE 

The grain trade of Kansas City is not without 
its representation of women who have won their 
place by hard work and convincing efficiency. 
Both of the ladies portrayed here have been con- 
nected with the Board of Trade for some years. 

Miss J. M. Barnhill has been employed by the 
Kemper Grain Company for 22 years. She entered 
the firm as a young girl and in recent years has 
been grain buyer for the firm, covering a large 
territory in the Southwest. Miss Barnhill has re- 
cently deserted Ceres for Hymen, however, and 
the trade will know her no more. 

Miss F. M. Eveleth is secretary of the Steven- 
son Grain Company and is highly regarded in the 
Kansas City market. She is not a dummy officer 
by any means, but takes care of the duties con- 
nected with her office and is an experienced and 
able assistant in the firm’s affairs, having earned a 
splendid réputation in business circles. 


M, J. LANE & CO. 

Twenty-eight years ago Kansas City was just 
beginning to live down its reputation for crudity 
and was taking its place among the western cities 
as the hub of the grain and hay business of the 
Mississippi Valley. About that time M. J. Lane, of 
Springfield, Mass., was looking about for new 
worlds to conquer. Springfield, Mass., is the place 
you change cars. No matter where you want to go 
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in New England, you have to change cars at 
Springfield. Kansas City occupies much the same 
position for the West. It is the great railway cen- 
ter west of the Mississippi. Perhaps that is why 
Mr. Lane selected it as his future residence. At 
any rate he came to Kansas City in 1886 and en- 
gaged in wholesale hay and coal business. 
Gradually Mr. Lane saw _ other _ possibilities. 
About fifteen years ago he became a member of 
the Board of Trade and has since conducted a 
general grain commission business, operating 
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within a radius’ of 300 miles a territory reaching 
into Dakota, Missouri and Oklahoma. Of late 
years he has specialized in futures, operating 
trades in the pit for some large traders of the 
West. He is a member of the Committee on Crop 
and Weather Reports of the Board of Trade. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
BY CHARLES QUINN. 

What is expected to be one of the most import- 
ant and largely attended conventions ever held by 
the Grain Dealers National Association is that 
scheduled for October 12, 13 and 14, at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

This, which will be the eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Association, will bring together grain 
dealers from all sections of the country. Every 
branch of the trade will be well represented at the 
convention because of the many important sub- 
jects that are to come up for discussion. 

Under ordinary circumstances it might be ex- 
pected that the great European war, which has put 
a crimp in so many national conventions, would 
have its effect at Kansas City; but even the titanic 
struggle across the water will not, it is confidently 
believed, dampen the enthusiasm of the grain 
dealers or prevent their attendance. 

The reason for this is obvious. The past year 
has seen more grain history made than in any 
previous twelve months. From a legislative stand- 
point it has been one of the most active in the 
history of the grain business. 

It has seen the Government establish its corn 
grades. It has witnessed the shaping of a bill to 
supervise these grades. It has seen the MceCum- 
ber Federal Inspection Bill defeated for good. It 
has gone through more agitation on the subject of 
future trading than ever before. 

In no other period of time has the Association 
been compelled to send its committees so often 
to Washington to help to shape legislation so that 
the trade would not be completely crippled or de- 
moralized. 

It has been a year of the greatest activity on 
the part of the Association, and incidentally it may 
be stated that it has been a year in which the 
Association has achieved some of the greatest suc- 
cesses in its whole history. 

The program for the Kansas City meeting has 
not been completed, but enough promises have 
been secured to warrant the statement that it will 
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be one of the best ever given at a convention of 
the Association. 

Among the speakers who have accepted invita- 
tions to appear are Dr. J.W.T.Duvel, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. 

Dr. Duvel’s presence at the meeting is especially 
timely in that he will discuss with the grain deal- 
ers the points which are now troubling the trade 
in grading under the new corn standards. Dr. Du- 
vel will also have on exhibition a number of sam- 
ples of the corn grades. 

Another speaker who will, it is expected, be at 
the convention, is Congressman Ralph W. Moss, 
the author of the Moss Supervision Bill and the 
Moss Warehouse Bill, both of which measures he 
will analyze and explain to the delegates. 

The reports of the different committees will be 
of far more than usual interest because of the 
important problems these committees were called 
upon to meet and solve since the New Orleans 
convention a year ago. This is especially true of 
the Committee on Legislation, of which A. E. Rey- 
nolds, of Crawfordsville, Ind., is the chairman. Mr. 
Reynolds’ report is expected to be an epoch-mark- 
ing one. 

Every grain exchange in the country is expected 
to be well represented at the convention. Invita- 
tions have been extended to each one to send dele- 
gations to the meeting. Unaffiliated dealers in 
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Texas and Oklahoma have also been sent invita- 
tions to be present. 

The entertainment arranged by the Kansas City 
committee is elaborate. There will be automobile 
rides over the city’s beautiful boulevards for both 
the visiting ladies and the delegates. A big ban- 
quet and entertainment is to be given on the even- 
ing of the second day. Receptions and theatre 
parties for the ladies have also been arranged. 

The opening exercises on the morning of Octo- 
ber 12 will, of course, contain the usual addresses 
of welcome on behalf of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, the City of Kansas City and the State of 
Missouri. The response on behalf of the Associa- 
tion will be made by John L. Messmore, of St. 
Louis, the second vice-president of the National 
Association. Then will follow the regular business 
of the convention, with the reports of President 
Jones and Secretary Quinn. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————ee 

All of the big terminal elevators in and around 
Fort William, Ont., and the head of the Great Lakes, 
are being guarded by a Canadian regiment. It was 
feared that attempts would be made by German 
agents to hamper Canadian shipping by destruction 
of the plants. 


Much in excess of all previous consignments, it 
is estimated that thirteen million bushels of Amer- 
ican grain have been received in the Montreal ele- 
vators since the opening of navigation this year. 
This is considered to be a factor in the present 
grain congestion at the Montreal elevators. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR EMBARGO LOSSES 


Who is responsible for the losses caused by the 
embargo placed on the various ports by the rail- 
roads? This question interests so many shippers 
that Secretary Smiley, of the Kansas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, recently submitted it to the legal 
counsel of the Association, who answered the ques- 
tion as follows: 


You have submitted to us for opinion a contract 
made by one of your members, by the terms ot which 
it has agreed tc sell to tne Grain Company cer- 
tain amounts of wheat, thirty days shipment, expiring 
August 20, 1914 Galveston billing. The contract con- 
tains the clause: 

Delivery of grain on this contract not per- 
fected until grain reaches destination and has 
been inspected and weighed. 

The seller is unable to get billing from any road to 
Galveston on account of the embargo laid by the car- 
riers, which in turn is caused by the unsertled con- 
ditions in ocean carrying and ocean insurance. occa- 
sioned by the war conditions in Europe. The questions 
submitted by you are: First, is the seller relieved from 
performance on account of a supervening condition over 
which neither he nor the buyer has control, which ren- 
ders performance as a matter of fact impossible; and, 
second, if not, has the seller resource over against a 
carrier for refusing to comply with the common law ob- 
ligation of a carrier to accept goods tendered it for 
shipment? 

1. The second question is much easier of answer 
than the first. In the absence, of discrimination the 
carrier has discharged its duty if it has used reasonable 
diligence in providing facilities for handling the crop 
under conditions that are not extraordinary. It is not 
bound to provide equipment enough to handle a crop 
where an unforeseeable war stops the outlet and raises 
a situation not apt to recur in a lifetime. It is assumed 
that the carriers have used diligence in freeing and 
providing equipment sufficient to handle the large crop 
if ocean transportation had been kept open. If such is 
the fact their duty is discharged, and the first question 
suggested must be answered. 

2. The seller is not at fault; the buyer is not at fault; 
the carrier is not at fault; the United States is at peace 
with the world. Yet the railroad, the telegraph, the 
cable have drawn the natives of the world so close that 
a war between foreign countries has made impossible 
of performance a contract for the delivery of Kansas 
wheat. Whether the seller may be held upon his con- 
tract where he is powerless to perform presents an in- 
teresting question, and one that is not free from doubt 
in the adjudicated cases, and one that becomes more 
doubtful when jt is realized that new law may be made 
by a court to meet new conditions. A distinguished 
layman to whom the question was put yesterday sug- 
gested, upon reflection, that the sportsmanlike thing 
would be to declare ‘‘all bets off.’’ Whether the courts 
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would find a way to arrive at that end is open to grave 
doubt. ’ 

The time given for the preparation of this opinion 
prevents an exhaustive examination of the authorities. 
In a note to the case of Danenhower v. Hayes, 33 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 698, the editor declares the law to be settled 
by a ‘‘multitude of cases’? that— 

When a party by his own contract creates a 
duty or charge upon himself, he is bound to 
make it good, if he may, notwithstanding any 
accident by inevitable necessity, because he 
might have provided against it by his contract. 

The same general rule has been declared by other 
writers of standing. It has accordingly been held that. 
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the freezing of a river upon which a boat was in transit 
did not excuse the failure of the boat to arrive by con- 
tract time. And it does not alter the rule because the 
impossibility springs from the action or failure of ac- 
tion of a third party. A bond provided that a certain 
case should be tried before a certain judge at a certain 
time; the judge was incapacitated and could not hear 
the case. It was held not to discharge the obligation 
of the bond. 

There is another rule of law which might be here in- 
voked. It is that where a contract assumes the exist- 
ence of a certain thing or person that the destruction 
or non-existence of that thing or person excuses per- 
formance. For example, a man agrees to work person- 
ally for another for a year; he dies; performance is ex- 
cused. Under modern conditions contracts for the deliv- 
ery of grain a thousand miles distant do depend upon 
the maintenance of railroad communication. Whether 
the law, which finds its beginning when carriage was 
by wagon or canal boat and commerce on land limited 
to a few miles, will follow the growth of commerce and 
say that uninterrupted railway service is a factor upon 
which the existence of such a contract as this neces- 
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sarily depends, no one can definitely say. It presents a 
case appealing strongly to the conscience of a court; but 
to so hold would introduce an uncertainty into con- 
tracts that the courts probably would be slow to do. 

There is another rule that might be called into play. 
That is, whether or not there entered into this contract 
an implied condition between the parties that the seller 
should only be held in event the railroads would accept 
billing. It is our understanding that this is the first 
general embargo that your members have encountered. 
Whether such an implied condition is read into the con- 
tract depends very largely upon the willingness of the 
courts to relieve against the situation presented. 

We are sorry to be unable to be more definite in this 
opinion. There are cases, notably an early Pennsylvania 
case, which hold that under circumstances similar to 
this, the seller is excused. The prevailing rule of law, 
however, at present is to the contrary. The fact that 
there are cases contrary to the general rule, and the 
fact that courts do adopt new rules to govern conditions 
arising by reason of the advance of the times raise 
enough doubt about the matter to present a definite 
opinion. 


Private or Government Ownership of Ships 
The Old Man Takes a Hand in the Discussion and Gives a Customer His Views on Grain 


Carriers for War-time Exports 


By WAT PENN 


y SEE by the papers that 
the Government is 
thinking of going into 
the shipping business,” 
Albert Jackson began 
as he drew his chair up 
so that his heels would 
reach the desk. 

“What do you mean 
by the ‘Government’?” 
the Old Man enquired. 

“Why, those fellows 
down to Washington, of 
course,” Albert an- 
swered. 

“Tf we held the ‘Gov- 
ernment responsible for 
all the ideas that are 
all the time being 
advanced at Washington, we would all be tempted to 
turn’ anarchist,” the Old Man answered. “Now, as 
a matter of fact, the ‘Government’ is a great big 
machine which carries on the routine work of the 
nation. From a legislative point of view the ‘Gov- 
ernment’ consists of a working majority of both 
houses of congress. Until those two majorities get 
together there is no legislative ‘Government.’ Con- 
gress has been so crazy anxious to pass new legis- 
lation in recent years it has come to believe that 
legislating is all the ‘Government’ is for. Congress 
has a heap bigger idea of its own importance than 
I have. If we could give them a two-year vacation 
it would rest up the whole country.” 

“But what would we do without Congress at a 
critical time like this?” Albert asked, his awe of 
the national legislators unshaken. 

“We would saw wood with less danger of inter- 
national complication than there is at present. What 
does all this talk about buying ships amount to? 
Not a darn thing. The United States is in no posi- 
tion to buy ships. It couldn’t buy them from one 
belligerent without offending the others. If it 
bought them it couldn’t operate them without moral 
certainty of getting into trouble as every belligerent 
has a right to search merchant vessels for contra- 
band, but no right to stop a neutral government’s 
vessel. You see the complications that would bring.” 

“We've got to do something, though, to get our 
exports afloat,’ Albert persisted. 

“Tf our exports can be carried to Europe or else- 
where without undue risk, if, under our antiquated 
maritime laws, American products can be carried 
in American bottoms at a profit, then you can de- 
pend upon it that capital will find the way without 
government aid. If private firms can’t operate 
ocean freighters successfully, certainly the govern- 
ment can’t. And if it can’t operate at a profit it 
shouldn’t do it at all.” 
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“Why not? The Government can afford to make 
up any deficit.” 

“No, it can’t,’ the Old Man contradicted. “The 
Government can’t afford to spend one cent of all 
the people’s money for the benefit of a few. And 
besides that, the Government has no business com- 
peting with private enterprise.” 

“But everyone will benefit if we can carry on a 
foreign trade. The farmers will get more for their 
wheat and cotton, and with more money in the 
farmers’ hands business will pick up all along the 
line.” 

“That is true to a certain degree,” the Old Mar, 
agreed, “but you know that war makes fictitious 
values. The necessities of life cost more in war 
time than can be met by increased business or 
raises in wages. For every cent added to the price 
of wheat and cotton by foreign demand, the man in 


_ the office, in the shop, and in the factory will bear 


a burden three times ag great as that borne by the 
toreigner, for we can export only about a third of 
our wheat and the man at home has to pay the 
same price. Inthe mean time alot of menare out of 
employment in those industries which are most ef- 
fected by the war, dependent perhaps on raw ma- 
terial from the war zone. They have to pay the 
excessive prices though their income has ceased. 
The prosperity would not be general by any means, 
for gains which accrue to one class at the cost of 
impoverishment of another class, is not true pros- 
perity.” 

“But we are losing money by not having vessels 
to do business with.” 

“Sure we’re losing money. Do you think there 
can be a world upheaval such as we are witnessing 
today without everyone being effected to some ex- 
tent? But the money we are losing in decreased 
trade is nothing compared to what we would lose 
if we should be drawn into war. For that reason 
we should do nothing for the sake of a benefit which 
would only be temporary at best, that might jeo- 
pardize our position of neutrality in the slightest 
degree.” 

“Do you mean to say you would sit still and let 
this opportunity get away?” Albert demanded. 

‘We have a great opportunity as you say, Albert, 
but we have a greater responsibility. The whole 
world is split and broken. Of all the great nations 
the United States alone is at peace. As the months 
go by with destruction on every hand and construc- 
tion nowhere, hate and hunger will walk hand in 
hand through the fertile valleys of Europe, striking 
down weeping women and innocent children indis- 
ceriminately with the men. Is it for us to exploit 
these stricken countries for our own gain or shall 
we keep the great trust that has been given us, and 
prepare, even though at a sacrifice, to assuage the 
hatred, to bind up the wounds, to feed the hungry 
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and do what we can to comfort those who weep at 
the graves? As I see it, this nation has one duty 
at present, that is at any cost to keep its hands free 
to do these things.” 

“But somebody will have to do this carrying busi- 
ness.” 

“Tf it has to be done, you can bet all you have 
that somebody will do it, and without the Govern- 
ment burning its fingers in the deal. There are too 
many chances of entanglement for us to get mixed 
up in it. Of course when private capital takes a 
hand then we can look out for our own interests, 
and there will be ample chances to do business at 
a profit.” 

“From the way you talked I thought you consid- 
ered it a mortal sin to make money,’ Albert sug- 
gested laughingly. 

“There are a few in the grain trade who would 


have a chance at salvation if it were,” said the Old 
Man. 


ARBITRATION DECISIONS 


Four important decisions have recently been 
handed down by the Committee on Arbitration of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association. In the 
first, A. F. Hardie, Dallas, Texas, vs. Payne & 
Becker, St. Louis, Mo., vs. Independent Grain Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kan., for a total claim of $159.69, it 
appears that Payne & Becker bougnt three cars of 
oats from the Independent Grain Company and re 
consigned them on the same terms to A. F. Hardie, 
who entered the claim on account condition and $18 
for car service. The oats were bought on Kansas 
official inspection, and as an official certificate of 
grade accompanied the papers in the case, the com- 
mittee ruled: 

That Payne & Becker pay to A. F. Hardie the sum 
of eighteen ($18) dollars, account of car service 
which accrued at point of shipment; also that Payne 
& Becker pay to the Independent Grain Co. one 
hundred thirteen dollars four cents ($113.04) with 
interest at six (6%) per cent from December 30th, 
1912, till date of payment of this award which 
amount is the credit balance of the Independent 
Grain Company on the books of Payne & Becker 
less the $18 car service for which they are re- 
sponsible: and that A. F. Hardie pay the costs of 
this arbitration. 

In the second case, EF. R. & D. C. Kolp, Fort 
Worth, Texas, vs. International Sugar Feed Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., the claim of $244.20 arose 
from the loss on a car of Kaffir corn which defend- 
ants refused to accept and sold out for plaintiffs. 
The contract called for No. 3 white Kaffir or better, 
Memphis inspection. On arrival the car graded No. 
4, whereupon the following telegrams were ex- 
changed: “E. R. & D. C. Kolp, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
Car Kaffir arrived grading four will accept five cents 
discount tread.—H. Wehmann, Sec.” ‘“H. Wehmann, 
Secy., Minneapolis, Minn.: All right apply but dis- 
count unreasonable broach enough try reduce.— 
BE. R. & D. C. Kolp, Inc.” 

These telegrams, in which defendants offer to ac- 
cept car at five cents discount and plaintiffs accept, 
constitute the completion and closing of the original 
contract. A number of letters and telegrams were 
later exchanged, but these did not affect the original 
contract and E. R. & D. C. Kolp were awarded the 
sum of $244.20. 


The third case, Steinhardt & Co., New Orleans, 
La., vs. Wichita Mill & Elevator Company, Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas, the claim for $253.01 was based 
upon loss on two cars of corn. Contracts called for 
No. 3 yellow corn. Billed T. & P. or I. C. delivery: 
New Orleans weight and grades to govern. The 
first car was delivered at L. R. & N. terminal and 
plaintiffs refused to accept it, but disposed of it on 
defendant’s order to best possible advantage. 


The second car graded No. 3 mixed and was im- 
mediately elevated and mixed with other export 
corn of same grade. This car was also handled by 
plaintiffs to the best advantage of defendants. 

In awarding the claim to the plaintiffs, the com- 
mittee pointed out that first car was misdirected by 
defendant and that second car was not of stipulated 
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grade, and that the plaintiffs were clearly within 
their rights in refusing both cars. 

The fourth case, Tioga Mill & Elevator Company, 
Waverly, N. Y., vs. Bassett Grain Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., involved two cars of corn, received hot, 
when “cool and sweet at destination” was part of 
contract. The first car was accepted by plaintiffs 
at a discount of six cents per bushel, the second car 
was sent to New York after plaintiffs had made two 
offers of disposition which were refused. The terms 
of the contract gave the plaintiffs the right to re- 
fuse any cars that were out of condition. 

The Tioga Mill & Elevator Company’s claim for 
$73.70 was allowed and the Bassett Grain Company’s 
counter claim for $289.29 was not allowed. 


DUST EXPLOSIONS 


In an investigation, recently conducted by ex- 
perts of the Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
the Interior, it was found that the grain dust explo- 
sions in mills and grain elevators were much like 
those caused by coal dust in mines, and the same 
degree of care should be used to prevent them. 
The immediate installation of safety devices for the 
prevention of grain dust explosions should be en- 
forced. Many mysterious explosions during the past 
ten years, which have caused the loss of hundreds of 
lives and the loss of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, could have been prevented if the laws and 
regulations governing mills and elevators had been 
enforced. Just over a year ago, thirty men lost 
their lives and seventy were wounded in an explo- 
sion in a feed mill in Buffalo, N.Y. The mines 
experts declare that all dusts containing carbon are 
explosive under certain conditions, and immediate 
steps should be taken to safeguard against such 
conditions. 

Modern milling plants and grain elevators strictly 
prohibit the use of an open-flame light. This is the 
first mecessary step toward the prevention of dust 
explosions. The majority of explosions have been 
caused by the lowering of open lights into the bin. 
When it is absolutely necessary to use a lamp of 
some sort in a bin, an approved type of portable 
electric lamp should be used, and this lamp should 
be enclosed in a strong wire guard or protector. In 
measuring the amount of grain in a bin a light is 
not necessary. The same results can be obtained by 
lowering a tape with a weight on the end into the 
bin. 

A large number of explosions have been traced 
to the introduction of foreign materials into grind- 
ing machines, Particles of such materials, coming 
into contact with the grinding plates of the ma- 
chines, produce sufficient sparks to cause an igni- 
tion of the dust. 

An extra safety feature would be, whenever pos- 
sible, to locate all fuses on light and power circuit 
switches and starting boxes at points where dust 
is not present in dangerous quantities. 


Over two million bushels of grain were shipped 


eut of Baltimore for England and France, during the 


last two weeks in August. 


To make a waterproof concrete in building the 
foundation of a grain elevator on a river bank in 
Budapest, a solution of soft soap was used instead 
of water. 


Pacific Conference lines have carried out plans to 
advance rates on wheat and flour to all Oriental 
ports save Shanghai, to which port the charge is 
$5.50 a ton. 


George Repke, a large wheat grower of Salina, 
Kan., has received 160 pounds of Turkey wheat 
seed ‘from the Russian Agricultural College at 
Tawuan, Crimea, Russia. He will sow thre acres 
with it as an experiment this fall. 


Over half a million dollars is realized annually 
by six factories in Missouri, in the manufacture of 
pipes from corn cobs, which the farmers discard. 
The six factories produced 28,171,872 pipes in the 
past year, from 150,000 bushels of cobs. The indus- 
try employs almost 500 persons and represents an 
investment of $280,344. 
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MODERN METHODS OF INCREASING 
CROP PRODUCTION* 


BY HENRY G. BELL.* 


Agronomist, Middle West Soil Improvement Commit- 
tee of the National Fertilizer Association. 


What is the measure of a satisfactory yield per 
acre? In your system of farm management, is not 
each subdivision of the great industry—farming— 
a distant investment on which you hope to make a 
maximum rate of interest? Your corn—your hogs— 
your dairy cattle—your barley crop—all the crops 
and livestock on your farm—should net you enough, 
over and above cost, to pay a fair rate of interest 
and an excellent dividend on the investment in land, 
buildings, machinery, power, seed, help, and inci- 


dentals. What interest are your crops and live 
stock paying? This is the measure of a satisfactory 
yield. 


There is a call for quality, today, that puts a 
handsome premium on produce that measures up 
to Grade 1. Here is your opportunity to increase 
profits. It costs just as much or more to keep a 
cow with a poor milk record as it does a prize-win- 
ner. Oats that weigh 28 pounds per bushel and 
grade No. 8, cost just as much to raise as 30 to 32- 
pound grain, which grades standard, or No. 2. 

The soil is the foundation stone. It must be well 
drained and sweet if beneficial bacterial life is to 
thrive in it. The soil must be sufficiently loose and 
friable for the tiny roots to push through it with 
ease, and for the soil air to circulate through it 
freely. Although water which stands in and on 
the soil is injurious, crops make use of the moisture 
which clings to soil particles. In order to be most 
productive, then, a soil must have the capacity to 
retain as much as possible of this clinging mois- 
ture. The addition of strawy manure or green 
material plowed into the soil gives it power to retain 
additional moisture. 

I visited two dairy farms the other day. Both 
farms maintained herds of about the same size and 
equally good breeding. Both farms provided dairy 
barns and equipment of the latest approved type. 
Each barn was almost as clean and sanitary as the 
excellent homes which added a finishing touch to 
the farms. Yet, one herd was producing almost 
double the milk produced by the other. What was 
the reason? The herdsman, in the one case, was 
feeding the very best balanced ration for milk 
production, while the herdsman on the unsuccessful 
farm was paying almost no attention to the balance 
between carbohydrates and proteins in his rations, 

This is but a living example of what often takes 
place in the life of our crops. The soil may be 
drained and tilled according to the most approved 
methods; indeed, the crops may even be rotated 
with clock-like precision, and selected seed may be 
used, but if the supply Of available nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash is unbalanced or deficient, 
the crop will be correspondingly short. Besides 
making the living conditions comfortable and sani- 
tary, there must be an abundance of properly bal- 
anced food in order.to produce largest milkers, or 
best corn or potatoes. 

There are three general sources from which to 
obtain the ingredients of plant food, to wit: 1, 
Barn Manure; 2, Green Manure; 3, Fertilizers. 

Well-kept stock manure carries to the ton about 
10 to 15 pounds of nitrogen, five to nine pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 9 to 14 pounds of potash. Be- 
sides, manure forms the very best medium for the 
growth of bacteria. 

For some crops, notably cereals, manure is defi- 
cient in available phosphoric acid. Many farmers 


*From an address delivered before Group 5, Wiscon- 
sin Bankers’ Association, Geneva, Wis., Sept., 1914. 
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are finding it profitable to supplement barn manure 
with some source of phosphorus. Ohio Experi- 
mental Station and the Station at Madison, Wis., 
have quoted results which favor using acid phos- 
phate for this purpose. 

At the rate you are taking out your soil fertility 
in your corn, oats, barley, hay, potatoes and sugar 
beets, there is great need for far more plant food 
than your stock manure can supply. Alfalfa and 
clovers will fix a small amount of nitrogen in the 
soil, but they. too, are robbers of phosphoric acid 
and potash. 

The remaining source of plant food is fertilizers. 
Cccasionally I find that ideas concerning the com- 
position of fertilizers are hazy. Fertilizers are car- 
riers of available plant food—first, last and all the 
time. They are neither mystic condiments, nor 
poisons, nor stimulants. They carry available nitro- 
gen, which makes the corn stalk grow; available 
phosphoric acid, which makes the corn ear fill and 
ripen; and potash, whichegives strength to the 
growing stalks and helps in the filling of the ker- 
nels. 

The nitrogen of the fertilizers may come from 
animal tankage, blood, nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, cyanamid, or other minor organic sources. 
The phosphorie acid may come from bone tankage 
or phosphoric rock which has been treated in order 
to change the phosphorus from the very slowly 
available form to the readily available form. The 
potash comes principally from potassic salts mined 
in Germany. 

Now, the underlying principle of profitable fer- 
tilization is to supply plant food that will make up 
for the characteristic weaknesses of the soil, and 
plant food, at the same time, that will meet the 
special needs of the crops. For instance, if a 
farmer is growing a crop of barley on a clay loam 
soil that has been farmed for some time, he should 
choose a fertilizer supplying a small amount of 
nitrogen, a large amount of available phosphoric 
acid, and a medium amount of potash. 

The thirteenth census reports that Wisconsin in 
1910 produced 145,309,589 bushels of cereals, 31,968,- 
196 bushels of potatoes, 127,526 tons of sugar beets 
and 5,002,644 tons of hay. 

These, with other important crops, removed 280,- 
032,960 pounds nitrogen, 82,106,576 pounds phos- 
phoric acid and 203,361,001 pounds potash from the 
soil. 

This plant food is returned in part in manures, 
by legumes, by rains and by fertilizers. 

Estimating on the basis of Wheeler’s figures for 
different classes of livestock, there is the following 
amount of plant food returned in manure: 188,561,- 
989 pounds of nitrogen, 67,391,501 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, 149,328,766 pounds of potash. 

The legumes of Wisconsin may be credited with 
10,579,018 pounds of nitrogen returned in the soil— 
based on American estimates. Subtracting these 
totals returned from the original figures of plant 
food taken out by the leading crops, we have an 
annual shortage of 80,731,953 pounds nitrogen, 14,- 
075,075 pounds phosphoric acid and 58,792,235 
pounds of potash. You are taking out this much 
more plant food than you are returning to your 
soils! 

Now, this annual depletion cannot continue with- 
out being felt. The enormous and profitable seed 
grain trade is most exhaustive of the soils because 
a crop harvested in the seed form takes out the 
largest amount of available phosphoric acid, as well 
as a large amount of other plant food ingredients. 
It should arouse deepest interest in keeping up 
the plant food supply of soils, and should result in 
immediate action. 

The great question is: What profit is there in 
getting larger yields by such intensive methods? 
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In North Dakota they found the following in- 
creases from fertilization: 


Average 
increase Per cent of total 
per acre, average increase 


North Dakota. in bushels. due to fertilizer. 
VIDOE Cita areielhencterserst sielarae iets 8.5 63.7 
QVALS et cteister e\cheiterr eetatetestere etstciats 20.56 54.9 
ESE IELE Veta cietci cas foie! Sta Fe? ata ovate elo) a 19.9 63.8 


In Minnesota they got an even larger increase, as 


follows: 
Average 
increase Per cent of total 
per acre, average increase 


Minnesota. in bushels. due to fertilizer. 
SVG ECs aiotenes «lebavecsveistam ite plots! cus 8.41 76.2 
(QE Gard GIR oon AOD Anqoe eco 20.92 98.1 
RATT O Vr ai cisale biciatel exsie eiasrictevs myeis 12.6 100.0 


The foregoing is the strongest kind of practical 
evidence of the profit of making a judicious use of 
fertilizers. They confirm the findings of Ohio, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania and Eastern and Southern Ex- 
periment Stations, all of which have repeatedly 
demonstrated to the farmer the value of fertiliza- 
tion. A system of careful manuring insures a 
minimum of soil depletion. Such a system, supple- 
mented by the judicious use of commercial plant 
food, will cause Wisconsin to thrive still more by 
virtue of the profits which arise from greater and 
better yields per acre. 

(Te wa 


BETTER CORN 


Grain dealers generally are interested in crop 
improvement work. Why shouldn’t they be? Bet- 
ter crops mean more money for the dealer. It 
catches him in the wallet, the most sensitive spot 
in the human system. Most of the dealers would be 
willing to lend their support to any movement 
which would produce the desired results—if some- 
body else would start it off. They do not take the 
initiative because they do not know where to be- 
gin—because the undertaking looks a great deal 
bigger than it really is—and because some people 
are too ambitious and try to improve all the crops 
at one time and on everybody’s land. 

All big things are made up of little parts. This 
is particularly true of crop improvement work. The 
way to get results is to take each little part and 
help that along, and by the time you have taken 
up several of these parts the thing as a whole shows 
the effect of the work. You can’t go toa farmer and 
tell him you know more about raising corn than he 
does. Oh, you can tell him, but if you get less than 
a black eye for your pains you still have something 
coming to you. But there is a way to approach 
the farmersi of your neighborhood so that every 
man will have a personal interest in increasing his 
yield and improving the grade. The Crop Improve- 
ment Committee of the Council of Grain Exchanges 
suggests the following for helping the corn crop: 


The One Best Kind for All to Grow. 
There are too many varieties of corn grown in 


the same community. It is impossible to breed a 
prime variety among so many different kinds. 
Who Begins It? 

If you have no club or other organization, ap- 
point a Crop Improvement Committee of one good 
farmer in each neighborhood to get samples of the 
best corn from several good farmers and bring it 
to crop improvement conference. 


Establishing the Type. 

Get a corn judge or appoint a jury of three to 
select the best type for the county according to: 

Proper variety (white or yellow) true to type and 
name. 

Size of ear. 

Number of days required to mature. 

Yield per acre. 

Market value. 

Get the advice and have this type verifled by your 
State Agricultural College. 

Exhibit Pattern Ear. 

A pattern ear of the type adopted as a county 
standard should be exhibited in bank or prominent 
window. Print a half-tone cut made from a photo- 
graph life-size in all the county papers and get out 
a handbill so that all may be familiar with it. Se 
lect at least one ear as near like the “king ear” as 
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possible, for each committeeman to take back to his 
neighborhood, to be shown at meetings and placed 
on exhibition where all may become familiar with 
it. Show, also, the photograph of the “king ear” 
as the county ideal. 

Every Man, Woman and Child to Know the Type and 


Learn to Identify the County Varlety. 
In order to breed any chosen variety of corn for 


a neighborhood, everyone must have the ideal firmly 
fixed in his mind. A simple way to do this is to 
offer a dollar for the ear which most closely resem- 
bles the “king ear,” not selected from the farm 
where the “king ear’ was produced. 


The “‘Husking Bee’? a Sure Way to Learn the Type. 
Have an old-fashioned husking bee. It is great 


fun and will be largely attended by all ages. It is 
easy to arrange. Have the telephone exchange call 
up each farmer in the neighborhood and ask him to 
bring in ten or more ears of snapped corn—the 
best he’s got. Have the meeting at the Grange hall 
or the school house. 

Ask all the girls to bring some bread and butter, 
sandwiches or doughnuts. You don’t want too much 
cake. Maybe a keg of cider and a barrel of apples— 
not too much. Coffee, of course, if you have a 
stove; and every school house ought to havea 
three-burner oil stove. It may be a good idea to 
charge the men ten cents to cover incidentals. 

Mix the corn all together, all kinds and all sizes. 
Appoint two live captains, two counters, and a time- 
keeper. Choose up sides, man for man, girl for 
girl, woman for woman, boy for boy, until all the 
live ones are on one side or the other. 

Best not to use husking pins, except on chal- 
lenges between experts. 


The First Event: Counting the Ears. 
As it is impossible to foretell how many will be 


present to take part, the timekeeper is to count: 
“One! two! three! Go!” and the corn is passed down 
the line until there is a pile of from 25 to 50 ears in 
front of each husker, the counter for each side 
counting aloud, “One! two! three!” etc. The side 
which passes out the corn in the shortest time wins 
the first event. 


The Second Event: WHusking. 
It adds to the interest to pair off the huskers 


into teams; but, if preferred, each man can husk 
for himself. The captains change sides to see that. 
the corn is husked clean. The timekeeper warns: 
“Are you ready? One! two! three! Husk!” The 
huskers drop to their knees| and, as soon as fin- 
ished, stand up. The time is taken. Fifty ears for 
each person makes about the right number. The 
first up, first prize; the last up, leather medal. 
Third Event: Fixing the Type. 

The chairman of the crop improvement commit- 
tee then exhibits the “king ear” and tells how and 
why it was chosen as the county type. It is passed 
around until everyone has seen it and handled it. 

A dollar is then offered to any person in the room 
who will find an ear closest to it in size, shape, 
color and general appearance. Everybody is search- 


ing and the type is thus established in every mind. . 


There must be an ideal to breed to; in order to get 
a uniform strain for everyone in the neighborhood 
to grow. This type may, by selection and breeding, 
become better and better each year. It is best not 
to select too large an ear in the northern part of 
the corn belt, as it may not mature in backward 
years. The type selected should be sure to mature 
every year. 
Fourth Event: Hanging the Seed Corn. 

Another contest which teaches a useful lesson is to 
give each husking team a piece of binder twine 
about 15 or 18 feet long. Tie the ends. Hang in 
double string from hands of standing partner. 
Kneeling partner at the signal puts ear of corn in 


string. Standing partner crosses the string over 
ear. Next ear reversed, end for end; string crossed 
again; then another ear, until ten are strung up 


like rounds in a rope ladder. Generally a small 
prize is offered for the team that can make the best 
string in the least time. This is a good way to hang 
up seed corn. 
The Social Side. 
After the four events, which should not take more 


than ten minutes each, refreshments are served, a 
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good talk on corn is given (get a set of charts for 
this), and in many cases games are played or an 
old-fashioned country dance is given. 

The entire expense should not be more than four 
or five dollars; and not that much if you can get 
someone to provide the prizes. Some.use only red, 
blue and white ribbons, which are just as accept- 
able. 

The evening should be concluded by organizing a 
club, if not already done, and the next program 
announced. 


A COLORADO CORN CONTAINER 


A short distance above the mouth of Wild Horse 
Creek, where it empties into the Arkansas River, 
and on the main line of the Santa Fe Railroad, the 


PLANT OF THE HOLLEY MILLING & ELEVATOR 
COMPANY, HOLLEY, COLO. 


Holley Mill and Elevator is located. The plant is 
devoted exclusively to corn and feed, and as it is 
situated well within the corn belt there is an abun- 
dance of material. 

The elevator is of solid concrete construction, 
having a bin capacity of 70,000 bushels, and a feed 
shipping bin holding about 165,000 pounds. The 
elevator is 35 feet square with a height of 115 feet 
from the base. It is entirely fireproof, steel ele- 
vator spouting being used throughout. 

The warehouse is of corrugated iron with as- 
bestos roofing, and is conveniently situated to the 
railroad for handling the output of the mill and the 
grain. The plant is connected with the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Company of Denver, with 
whom the manager, H. BE. Lague, has been associ- 
ated for some time. The superintendent, E. J. Bas- 
tin, was formerly connected with mills in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 

Holley is situated in the first zone of fattening 
country, where the plains-fed cattle are sent to put 
on fat for the Eastern market, so that the capacity 
of the feed mill, a three-pair-high, 9x18 Wolf Feed 
Roll, is none too large for the demands made upon 
it. The power of the plant is generated from a 25- 
horsepower Fairbanks Engine, and the elevator is 
equipped with a Fairbanks Track Scale, having a 
capacity for unloading five cars a day and loading 
out the same number. The office is at one end of 
the warehouse building and the grounds of the 
company are ample for any structural demands the 
future may put upon them. 


France imported 1,555,367 metric tons of wheat in 
1918, more than twice as much as the year before. 
The United States only landed 8.6 per cent of this 
big order. 
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THE UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE ACT 


Growing out of the troubles that have come 
to the cotton growers in the South and the con- 
sumers of farm produce in the North, a series 
of bills have been introduced with the intent of 
helping one or other of the interests involved. 
Senator Hoke Smith introduced a hopeless bill 
for the bonding of cotton, grain, and salmon 
warehouses. This bill passed the Senate. 

The Lever Cotton Warehouse Act had been 
introduced into the House in the meantime and 
sent to committee, where it was broadened to 
include grain elevators and warehouses for the 
storage of such agricultural products as the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall designate. This 
bill, sponsored jointly by Representatives Lever 
and Moss, is recognized as the administration 
measure and will probably become a law with 
little further alteration. 

In brief, the bill provides for the licensing 
and bonding of warehouses and elevators; for 
the licensing of competent persons to grade and 
weigh agricultural products, provided that, in 
the case of a grain inspector, he must be em- 
ployed by state, board of trade or other organ- 
ization engaged in handling or grading grain; 
for the complete oversight of such warehouses 
by the government; requires every warehouse 
receipt to specify the grade of the product 
stored; and so far as possible protects the 
holder of such receipt or certificate from loss or 
fraud. 

The object of the bill is to afford a uniform 
basis for warehouse receipts upon which money 
can be borrowed at a reasonable rate. This in 
theory will allow farmers to store their produce 
till they get a satisfactory price. Whether or 
not it will work out that way is a question. The 
bill as reported from the committee will be 
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found on another page of this issue and should 
have careful consideration as every shipper is 
liable to be affected by the act. 


FREE WHEAT 


With May wheat in Winnipeg at 121, in 
Duluth at 106, and Kansas City at 114%, a 
bill was introduced into Congress on September 
to as follows: 

House Joint Resolution No. 836—Whereas food- 
stuffs are in greater demand than at any period with- 
in the generation, occasioned by the unusual condi- 
tions in the production of such foodstuffs by the 
European war; and, whereas, there.is now existing 
a duty of 10 cents per bushel on wheat imported 
into the country from countries levying a light duty 
upon this product; and, whereas, the price of wheat 
is increasing daily on account of the great demand 
in Burope; therefore, be it resolved by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, that the collec- 
tion of duty on wheat imported into this country be 
and the same is hereby suspended until such time 
after the cessation of hostilities as may in the dis- 
cretion of the President of the United States be con- 
ducive to the welfare of the citizens. 


The obvious intent of the resolution is to pro- 
mote importation of wheat. The reason wheat 
is high is that this country has the only consid- 
erable surplus, and Europe needs more than 
usual. Will Canada send wheat to this country 
when the price here is lower than at home? 
Hardly. It would have been much more to the 
point had Canada taken off its duty on wheat 
and flour so that she could have been a factor 
in supplying England in this time of need. Of 
this resolution the farmers need have no fear at 
present nor need the consumer hope to see a 
material lowering in the price of flour because 
of it. 


THE PASSING OF THE SACK 


Cause and effect are often hard to distin- 
guish. In our Western states grain has been 
handled in sacks altogether. There are no ele- 
vators in the West, or were none until very 
recently. Whether the use of sacks is respon- 
sible for there being no elevators or whether 1¢ 
is the effect, is impossible to say. Now, how- 
ever, the shippers on the Pacific Coast are tired 
of the handicap that has been imposed upon 
them, and in several places steps are being taken 
to handle grain in bulk in the future. Bulk 
handling is economical of time, space, and 
labor ; it is a wonder our live Western brothers 
have so long delayed these changes. 


MORE WHEAT 


King George of England has appealed to the 
farmers of that country to plant more wheat. 
If every arable acre in England were planted, a 
physical impossibility on account of scarcity of 
labor and horses, the United Kingdom would 
still cry abroad for breadstuffs. Echoing that 
cry, the millers of this country have appealed 
for greater wheat acreage, as the promise is 
rosy for a more insistent demand next year for 
wheat and flour than there has been since the 
war started. There is still time to plant fall 
wheat in Europe should the war cease at once. 
There is little prospect of that. And even 
though it should, disarmament will be a slower 
process than mobilization, and when the great 
armies have returned to their usual avocations 
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there will be found many gaps in the working 
force of the nations, many empty stables, a 
scarcity of seed, and a period of want and suf- 
fering in many communities. Our large mills 
have done capacity grinding since the war 
started and there is no immediate prospect of 
lighter demand for their products, and should 
the war continue over the spring planting our 
greatest possible output would not supply the 
thin hands stretched out to us. 


REPORT LEAKING GRAIN CARS 


On page 206 of this issue, and on a corre- 
sponding page in each subsequent issue of the 
“American Grain Trade,” will be found a blank 
form for reporting leaking cars which have 
passed your station. If every shipper would 
make a practice of reporting such cars, many 
claims for loss in transit, which are now re- 
jected, would be paid by the railroads. A car 
arrives at destination in good condition. There 
is a loss of grain, The shipper has no evidence 
of leak, but in many such cases the car was re- 
paired in transit after the leak was discovered, 
and no report made of répairs. In the mean- 
time much grain may have been lost. 

If the shipper can bring evidence that his 
car was leaking at some point in its journey, 
such evidence as these reports will give, in al- 
most every case the claim would be paid with- 
out delay. We must co-operate on this; you 
report the other fellow’s car and perhaps he 
will at some time report a car of yours. 
Never let a leaking car pass your station with- 
out noting the letters, car number, location and 
extent of leak, and sending same to us on the 
prepared blank. 

You might send it to the secretary of your 
association but by sending it to us, the secre- 
taries of all associations can get and use it as 
we shall print each month all reports sent in. 
Whenever one of these blanks is sent in we will 
return a post card blank so that the sender will 
be under no further expense in furnishing these 
reports. The first one will merely indicate your 
willingness to co-operate. 


THE CANAL AND THE GRAIN TRADE 


The Panama Canal was formally opened on 
August 15 to merchant ships of all nations, and 
already we are beginning to see something of 
what the waterway will eventually mean, al- 
though the diminished world commerce of the 
past month has given no comparative figures 
by which the canal trade of the future can be 
judged. The Western grain states have already 
sent considerable grain bound for Europe 
through the canal at a material saving. From 
San Francisco to Plymouth, England, the dis- 
tance by the Straits of Magellan is 13,495 miles, 
by Cape Horn, used by sailing vessels, 15,030 
miles, and by Panama 7,777 miles. The sav- 
ing in distance from Atlantic and Gulf ports to 
the West coast is even more impressive. From 
New York to San Francisco by Magellan is 
13,135 miles, by Panama 5,262 miles. New 
York to Valparaiso is 8,380 and 4,633 miles 
respectively by the two routes, and to Honolulu 
13,312 and 6,702 miles. From New York to 
Shanghai by the Cape of Good Hope is 14,427 
miles, by Suez 12,384 miles, by Panama 10,645 
miles; and from New York to Yokohama by 
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Good Hope 15,099, by Suez 13,079, by Panama 
9,677 miles. While the estimation for time in 
which the canal will pay will have to be revised 
materially on account of the war, American ex- 
porters will continue to derive the expected 
benefit and we can look confidently to the fu- 
ture to vindicate the great expenditure, 


DUTY NO BAR TO AMERICAN WHEAT 


The shortage of the Canadian wheat crop 
and the big demand by mills in that country, 
partly on account of the 1,000,000 bags of flour 
presented to England by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, has had the result of importation of more 
American wheat to the Dominion than has 
crossed the border in some time. In spite of 
the duty of 12 cents a bushel 50,000 bushels of 
wheat was recently reported sold in Canada by 
a Detroit firm; Toronto reports the purchase 
of 50.000 bushels from this country; and in 
British Columbia duty-paid U. S. wheat is un- 
derselling Alberta grain. 

The Canadian Government has requested a 
report on all oats held in storage in the Domin- 
ion and the supply may be requisitioned for war 
purposes at any time. Among the firms re- 
quired to report is the Quaker Oats Company 
which has a considerable supply on hand at its 
Saskatchewan plant. It is confidently expected 
in some circles in Canada that the grain situa- 
tion is liable at any time to government control 
through the Dominion Grain Commission. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The Grain Dealers’ National Association will 
hold its annual convention in Kansas City, 
Mo., October 12, 13, 14. Kansas City has made 
few promises. Kansas City does not have to. It 
is a city of action, not of talk, and the dealers 
there have shouldered the task of providing en- 
tertainment for the convention without a fear 
of unfavorable comparison with the splendid 
hospitality shown by New Orleans last year. 
This is a peculiar and fearful year for the trade. 
But extraordinary conditions of the present 
should not make us lose sight of the important 
and permanent things the Association is accom- 
plishing and will act upon next month. Every 
dealer whether country shipper or grain re- 
ceiver will be welcome and should make the ef- 
fort to be present. Kansas City hospitality will 
vie with Kansas crops this year. 


A GRIM JOKE 


While we are in thorough sympathy with 
President -Wilson’s admonition to preserve our 
neutrality in spirit as well as in letter, we can- 
not but comment on the bitter irony displayed in 
the excuse of one of the principal rulers at war, 
when he said that his country was fighting to 
preserve the “civilization and culture of West- 
ern Europe.” Civilization and culture! What- 
ever of civilization and culture may come from 
this war will be born of the horror of the bru- 
tishness of warfare and a consequent antipathy 
to armament and armies. In all ages war has 
been the stumbling block of civilization, setting 
back the progress of the world many centuries 
in its total effect. Culture is the offspring of 
Apollo, not of Mars, and the clash of arms 
makes it fugitive and sorrowful, seeking isola- 
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tion against the return of peace. If we must 
have excuse for this causeless war let us at 
least have one consistent with the possibility of 


truth. 


THE NEXT YEAR’S CROP 


Seed corn selection, county types for wheat, 
germinating tests and fanning are _ being 
preached in every state. Seed corn week is 
now almost an official season in some states and 
many agencies are taking up the work of pro- 
curing better seed. This is important to the 
grain dealer and every shipper ought to be in 
the thick of the campaign in his locality. 

In Illinois the meetings which are being held 
by the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association are 
well attended and are awakening great interest. 
The corn grades are being demonstrated to the 
farmers and the reason for dockage explained 
with the result that cleaner corn will undoubt- 
edly be delivered to some elevators this fall than 
they have handled before. Dirt and broken 
grain are the serious causes of low grade. 
These can be largely obviated by the careful 
farmer who will receive a high return for the 
trouble he may take. 


AN UNSCIENTIFIC COMMISSION CHARGE 


The change in the commission basis, contem- 
plated by the Chicago Board of Trade, is cre- 
ating a great deal of interest among ail who 
do business with that exchange. At present the 
commission is figured on a bushel basis, irre- 
spective of value. It is proposed to make the 
commission a percentage of the value. This 
would seem a logical and proper step as the 
relative risk varies as per value of the grain 
end the compensation should be on the same 
basis. Not infrequently the price of the grain 
is advanced to the shipper as soon as it is 
loaded. At 75 cents this requires half again as 
much capital for a car of corn as at 50 cents, 
and vet in both cases the commission for hand- 
ling would be the same. We know of no other 
line of trade which its conducted without some 
recognition of the value of the service rendered. 
If the change is adopted a charge of one per 
cent of value will probably be made with the 
present rate as a minimum. The matter will 
probably come to a vote in the near future. 


A CHANGE OF FRONT 


Before war broke out in Europe American 
farmers were confronted with the problem of 
disposing of their wheat crop to advantage. 
The price dropped so low that indignation 
meetings were actually held in some places to 
find out why the farmer wasn’t getting a fair 
price. The subiect was even introduced into 
Congress. Before war started, rumors of rust 
in the spring wheat and light yields of ‘foreign 
crops began to revive the price—and then came 
the great upturn. Since then the farmers have 
been saying nothing, have held their wheat and 
hoped for the best which, from their standpoint, 
is $1.50 wheat. The position of the farmer 
is now quite different; he was the plaintiff be- 
fore the bar of public opinion, now he is the de- 
fendant. His holdback policy has certainly 
helped to boost prices and every agency tending 
to keep high the cost of foodstuffs has been the 
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Secure in his vot- 
ing strength the farmer sits by and lets the 
storm pass. He knows that the middleman will 
vet the greatest blame because the difference in 
price between producer and consumer is great 
and the public cannot see the value of the 
service that is rendered in the interim. 


target for someone’s wrath. 


HARD SLEDDING FOR THE RAILROADS 


The railroads of the grain states have a more 
than usually hard proposition this year. The 
winter wheat crop was known to be beyond all 
precedent. The traffic managers worked inde- 
fatigably to systematize the car movement so 
that the shipment of grain could be expedited 
to the fullest degree possible. The embargo at 
the various ports upset all the plans and thou- 
sands of cars were held against the resumption 
of export trade. When the ports were again 
opened the instant demand could not be filled 
in all cases and many complaints of car shortage 
were filed. The farmers of the country have 
been thoroughly schooled in the advisability of 
holding their wheat for better prices. 
sequence the bulk of the crop has 
moved, a very large percentage is not even 
threshed. If the normal movement had been 
started from the farms the railroad: situation 
would be much more serious than it is, but from 
now on the problem of the railroads will be- 
come more difficult and the co-operation of 
shippers is more than ever a necessity to pre- 
vent serious car shortage. 


Asa con- 
not been 


THE FREIGHT TAX 


The Government wants $100,000,000 and 
proposes to get it by putting a 3 per cent tax 
on railway, steamship and express freights. 
This would be collected by the rail- 
roads with the freight charge and handed 
over to the Government each month, the amount 
being cleared through the agency of the inter- 
line agreement. This tax, for the most part, 
would be borne by the consumers and would 
provide as even a distribution as could be de- 
vised, perhaps, at this time. But a tremendous 
opposition has sprung up in congress on the 
ground of expediency, the fall elections being 
too near at hand to burden the country with 
such a tax. The freight tax would provide 
$65,000,000 of the necessary amount to be 
raised, the balance would come from additional 
taxes on wine and beer. 

The grain trade would be called upon to pay 
a large share of this freight tax, but the three 
per cent would be simply added to the price of 
the grain and it would eventually come back. 
This will raise the cost of living, but that is our 
share of the burden of war which we must bear, 
even though we be non-combatant. 


tax 


When Dr. Duvel appears before the National 
Association next month to demonstrate the 
grading of corn according to the new grades 
he is liable to be asked practical questions by 
some of the inspectors who have tried out the 
grades that will be difficult to answer. Any one 
can grade a sample if they have time enough. 
What the inspectors will want to know is how 
to grade hundreds of samples correctly in the 
short space of 24 hours. 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


If the grain 


Somebody is always kicking. 
crops bring a good price, along comes a fellow 
who complains of the cost of feed. 


“Moratoriums are not good to eat,” says Our 
Boy Solomon of Toledo. One can look a long 
time and fail to find a better definition. 


A German cruiser sank a British ship loaded 
with Argentine corn, destined for Germany by 
way of Rotterdam. Question: How old is Ann? 


There are a few reservists in this country we 
could spare without undue grief: The Hessian 
fly; the English sparrow; the French farce; 
and the Vienna schnitzel. 


They have raised the average of corn pet 
acre in the Philippines from 5.3 to 7.3 bushels. 
It is evidently easier to pick bread fruit ‘r the 


islands than to grow grain. 


Out of 144 lightning losses reported in In- 
diana during the first six months of tnis year 
only three were on rodded buildings. Plain 
figures won’t convince some people. 


British warships continue to divert cargoes 
billed to neutral ports. These, with the many 
vessels loaded for England, have kept the larder 
of the United Kingdom well supplied. Mother 
Hubbard has not moved to Britain yet. 


It is estimated that the grain and hay crop 
this year will bring $4,343,350,000 to the farm- 
ers, the largest returns they have ever received. 
The profit is new wealth which will be paid for 
largely by Europe. 


Illinois is planning to have a moving picture 
exhibit at the San Francisco fair showing our 
different industries. A movie of growing corn 
during a dry spell would be about as exciting 
as some of the censored films ‘we see. 


Durum wheat continues in popularity although 
the exports this year fall off nearly four mil- 
lion bushels. It has commanded a premium of 
one to four cents over the same grades of north- 
ern much of the time during the last two years. 


3efore a farmer will state how many bushels 
of grain to the acre he raised, he will find out 
if you are the adjuster for the railroad settling 
for the burned tract, or the income tax collec- 
tor. His reply will be 50 or 15 as the case war- 
rants. 


The grain dealers of Kansas are being 
vestigated by the attorney general. Charges 
have been made that grain buyers are in com- 
bination in restraint of trade. Oh well, the 
attorney general’s assistants have to earn their 


in- 


salt some way. 


The Alton road has sent out minute instruc- 
tions to its agents as to coopering cars. Proper 
coopering before loading saves money for the 
road. Money is also saved by repairing a leak- 
ing car in transit without reporting, and then 


marking the car “Received in good condition.” 
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In this case the shipper loses. Use the blank 
on page 206 and fix the loss where it belongs. 


The contribution of 1,000,000 sacks of flour 
from Canada, 500,000 bushels of oats from Al- 
berta, and 4,000,000 pounds of cheese from 
Quebec, pales to insignificance compared to the 
little regiment of volunteers who are giving all 
they have to England. 


Over a million acres were planted to alfalfa 
in Kansas this year, the value of the crop being 
about $37,000,000 or $37 per acre, the clear 
profit over a series of years being greater than 
for any other crop. Alfalfa will eventually solve 
the meat problem in this country. 


The French Government is reported to have 
bought $2,000,000 worth of corn and wheat 
which it will sell at cost in any community 
where prices of cereals are excessive. This will 
have a moderating effect on prices even though 
not a bushel of the grain is used. 


The St. Paul Grain Exchange Association 
came into corporate life on September 4, as a 
protest, by the incorporators, of the manner in 
which the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
conducts its business. We will now have a 
demonstration of the proper way to run an ex- 
change. 


The importance of the grain elevators at Port 
Arthur, Fort William and Montreal, as factors 
in the war situation, is shown by the constant 
care with which they are guarded by the militia. 
A volunteer civilian organization is now in 
training at the twin ports to take up the guard 
should the militia be withdrawn. 


The Black Log contributes the valuable in- 
formation that from a bushel of corn a distiller 
gets four gallons of whisky which retails at $16. 
The government gets $3.60, the farmer who 
raises the corn gets 4o cents, the railroad gets 
$1, the manufacturer gets $4, the retailer gets 
$7, and the customer gets drunk. 


About once a week some new elevator is an- 
nounced which will be the “largest in the 
world.” Capacity of these houses varies usually 
from one to three million bushels. It is getting 
so that entries in the championship states will 
have to show 5,000,000 bushels at least before 
they are even allowed on the race track. 


We shall try to preserve a strict neutrality to- 
ward the nations at war, but what we would 
reaily like to do would be to tie Kaiser George, 
King Nicholas and Czar William together in 
a grain sack and let them settle it between 
them. We nominate the winner as the stand- 
pat candidate for the presidency of Europe. 


The grain trade of Chicago lost one of its 
most picturesque figures and this journal one of 
its oldest contributors in the passing away re- 
cently of Julian Kune. During the past few 
years he devoted most of his time to writing. 
Although over 80 years of age, Mr. Kune’s keen 
mental faculties remained unimpaired up to the 
very end and his wide experience as a former 
prominent member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade enabled him to prepare practical articles 
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of great interest to the trade. A Hungarian, by 
birth, an American by choice and a gentleman 
by instinct and training, his loss will be greatly 
regretted by his many friends in Chicago and 
elsewhere. 


Ford County, Kan., with 270,000 acres is said 
to have lost over half a million bushels of wheat 
from lack of harvest help. By proportionate 
estimates the crops of Europe have been over- 
estimated for the yield was generally figured 
before the workers left the fields to go to war. 


Because of the number of refugees of all na- 
tions now in Switzerland, it is reported that all 
of the belligerent nations have declared their in- 
tention to allow foodstuffs to enter the country 
unmolested. Switzerland resembles an over- 
crowded combination hospital and hotel and will 
require a great excess over the normal 500,000 
tons of grain consumed. 


Switzerland has bought considerable wheat 
in this country and will buy more if that arrives 
safely at destination. Italy:needs a large sup- 
ply but hasn’t been able to get it yet, and Hol- 
land is reported as being in sore straights for 
want of breadstuffs, for England has put an 
embargo on the ports, as they are possible ave- 
nues for German trade. Being a non-combat- 
ant isn’t all velvet. 


J. C. Mohler, secretary of the state board of 
agriculture for Kansas, proposes to act as mid- 
dleman between the surplus producers of his 
state and the farmers of other states who need 
corn and hay. It is a great thing to have a vis- 
ion of public service; nothing’ is accomplished 
without a vision first. But in so complicated 
and practical a thing as marketing crops some- 
thing besides vision is essential. The machinery 
for handling produce between producer and 
consumer is not a mere signing of a check and 
taking the article home—weights and grades 
have to be ascertained, the cars properly routed, 
exchange settled satisfactorily and a basis ar- 
ranged for settling disputes. Before he goes 
very far Mr. Mohler will find he has tackled a 
large job. 


We have come through the delirium of agi- 
tation for a merchant marine without serious 
harm. This happy state was extremely doubt- 
ful when we first felt the effect of the with- 
drawal of foreign ships from commerce and the 
extent of our dependence upon them. A spasm 
of “Ships at any cost” seemed to seize the na- 
tion, and if some of the proposed plans had 
been adopted the cost would have been great 
indeed. Fortunately the ocean freight business 
is approaching normal and we can now take 
plenty of time to think what we are doing. 
So far we have admitted American owned 
vessels of any age to American registry. This 
admits of a considerable start toward a fleet, 
as many ships sailing under foreign flags were 
owned by Americans, but were not registered 
here as the restrictions and disadvantages are 
so great as to prohibit competition by American 
vessels. The next step is to enact navigation 
laws which will make it possible to operate the 
ships economically. Without such laws-all the 
ships in the world are useless. 


September 15, 1914. 
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D, G. STEWART B 
Pittsburgh 


AMEND HAY GRADING: RULES J 


The Grain and Hay Exchange of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio, has rec- 
ommended amendments to the rules of the Exchange 
providing for the grading of hay in conformity with 
rules adopted by the National Hay Association. 


GRAIN EXCHANGE CLOSED 


The San Francisco Grain Exchange, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., suspended its sessions during August, 
for the first time since the Civil War. It was 
given for the reason of closing, that the variance 
between prices asked and bid was so wide that it 
was practically impossible to carry on business. 


EXPORT BUREAU AT BUFFALO 


It is announced that an export bureau will be 
established at Buffalo, N. Y., in connection with 
the Chamber of Commerce. Its purpose will be prin- 
cipally to promote the growth of trade with South 
American countries and as flour is one of the com- 
modities most wanted the bureau should be able to 
encourage much larger shipments of flour to those 
countries needine it. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR PORTLAND EXCHANGE 


With the organization of the Merchants’ Exchange 
Association of Portland, Ore., the members plan to 
make the Portland market one of the most important 
in the country. The new officers are: President, 
D. A. Patullo of Balfour, Guthrie & Co.; vice- 
president, August Berg; secretary, Abe Cohn, of 
the Northern Grain & Warehouse Company. Daily 
sessions of the grain trade are held from 11:30 a. 
m. to 12 m. 


NOT EXACTLY HAY, BUT THEN— 


The Carlisle Commission Company, well known 
wholesale hay and grain commission firm of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., says in recent market letter: 

“Tt is evident that the European plan of running 
a continent is behind the times. Think of what life 
would be in our United States if our states had to 
arm and drill and carry arms against another. 
The European mind must learn the lesson the great 
Civil War taught us—the lesson of a continental 
and contented family, made up of individuals, act- 
ively competitive, but submissive to such limita- 
tions of individual action as the integrity and pros- 
perity of the family require.” 


FOREIGN AGENTS BUSY 

“The trémendous advances that have taken place 
in all grains can be attributed directly as a result 
of the enormous demand for our cereals by foreign 
governments, whose representatives are now here 
directing the purchase of supplies,” say L. W. For- 
bell & Co., of New York City. 

“Sales of oats for export have been of Jarge vol- 
ume, both for spot and forward delivery. Should 
this demand continue it will require a larger pri- 
mary movement to keep pace with the absorption 
of supplies, otherwise it will not be long before the 
visible supply will be drawn upon to a material ex- 
tent. Export clearances will soon reflect previous 
sales and with the exception of Chicago there is no 
accumulation of stocks. The future course of prices 
will be governed by the volume of export business, 
as domestic influences carry very little weight un- 
der existing conditions. 

“Renewed foreign demand on a large scale and 
easier facilities for the exporting of wheat have 
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NEWS OF THE 
TERMINAL MARKETS 


been the nrincinal factors in bringing about a sen- 
sational advance. Should the European war be con- 
tinued for an indefinite period it is reasonable to 
assume that enormous quantities of our wheat will 
be necessary for foreign consumption at greatly in- 
creased prices. We expect that within a short time 
there will be active trading in cash wheat in the 
New York market, with prices on a parity with the 
Western markets.” 


DEATH TAKES WILLIAM S. WARREN 


William S. Warren, former president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and a member of the well- 
known grain commission firm of Hulburd, Warren 


THE LATE WILLIAM S. WARREN 


& Chandler, passed away on Thursday morning, 
August 20, at his suburban home at Hinsdale, Ill. 
Mr. Warren was a splendid character, and his chief 
interest in life, aside from his devotion to his fam- 
ily, was the welfare of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
He was noted for his reform in board rules and his 
war on bucket shops was so vigorously executed 
that they were practically driven out of business. 

Mr. Warren was born of Revolutionary stock, in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., May 21, 1853. He received his 
education in Davenport, Iowa, and settled in Chi- 
cago when he was 16 years old. He became a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade in 1874 and had 
remained active in business until a year ago, when 
he was taken ill with Bright’s disease. He was 
elected president of the Board of Trade in 1900 and 
served in that capacity three years. No president 
since Mr. Warren’s regime, and only two presidents 
since its organization have served similar terms. 
He was a member of the Union League and Com- 
mercial clubs. A widow and three children survive 
him. 

As a mark of respect to the memory of Mr. War- 
ren, the Chicago Board of Trade adjourned at 11:45 
a.m. on Saturday, August 22, and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Whereas, it has pleased Divine Providence to re- 
move from our midst by death our fellow member and 
former President, William S. Warren; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Board of Trade of the City of 
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Chicago has in the death of William S. Warren lost a 
member who as a director and president covering a 
period of years was at all times a faithful, efficient 
and upright officer; as a citizen, his record was one 
of honor and integrity. 

Resolved, that we, the directors of the Board oft 
Trade of the City of Chicago, express on behalf of the 
association to the family of the deceased our sorrow, 
our deep regret and our sincere sympathy for them in 
the great loss they have sustained. 


LOUIS MUELLER 
Peoria 


NO INCREASE IN WHEAT VISIBLE 

“The United States wheat visible of 30,000,000 has 
failed to increase during five weeks of a drastically 
record wheat movement,” say E. W. Wagner & Co., 
Chicago, in their letter of September 12. “Mills are 
hoarding wheat. The United States may ship 80,- 
000,000 wheat and flour abroad July 1 to October 1— 
of this about 65,000,000 would be new wheat, leaving 
a presumable surplus of 175,000,000 October 1. Mill- 
ing for nast four weeks has been about heaviest 
ever known at 30 per cent above recent fall aver- 
ages. 

“England has recovered from her fears of a short 
bread supply and will buy only on wheat slumps. 
War trend has apparently changed. Austria is the 
key to war duration. If she collapses the war will 
be a 30-day affair. Russia will evidently seed a 
normal fall acreage. Reduction of French autumn 
acreage promises to be below expectation. Fall acre- 
ages of Germany, Austria and Hungary depend on 
future fighting.” 


GRIER’S MARKET OPINION 

T. A. Grier & Co., of Peoria, say in their Septem- 
ber letter: 

“Great strength and activity in wheat, with con- 
tinuous large clearances and an excellent demand 
for cash wheat and flour. The range of prices, 
everything considered, does not seem to us unnec- 
essarily high. It looks as if North America was 
about the only source Europe could look to during 
the next few months for supplies in any volume of 
wheat and flour. Chicago reports brisk demand for 
cash wheat both for export and homes uses, with 
both 2 Red and 2 Hard bringing a premium of 2 to 
3 cents over September option, indicating that with 
all the lively fluctuations in wheat futures recently 
and the steady advances, the cash article has fol- 
lowed closely. 

“We are inclined to think that from now on, corn 
will attract as much if not more attention than the 
other cereals. It is the period for cleaning up the 
old crop and this has been in active progress for 
the past few weeks. High prices have prevailed in 
all the primary markets. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that we shall not have any too much old corn 
to take care of the large industrial and shipping 
demand. New corn will not be available for two to 
two and a half months yet. With the prospect of 
another short crop facing us, with light supplies of 
old corn in sight and on the farm, with high priced 
wheat and oats and both going abroad daily; it is 
a time for caution when one feels disposed to dis- 
count corn values. A temporary dullness in 80 
cent cash corn after a free movement is only nat- 
ural, but it is not likely to long continue, and it is 
not a good reason for getting skeptical about new 
crop values. 

“Oats has continued its activity, being only tem- 
porarily stopped in its upward course by September 
liquidation. With this out of the way December and 
May futures are exciting renewed interest. Export 
purchases have been resumed this week and we see 
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no reason why they should not continue. Oats have 
had an advance in 30 days of 13 cents per bushel. 
These figures seem large, but they appear to be 
justified by the situation. The oats are excellent in 
quality; the crop is no larger than last year; we 
carried over no old oats; the visible supply is con- 
siderably less than a year ago, we are facing an- 
other small crop of corn; we are meeting with an 
urgent foreign demand, under conditions furnishing 
us no comparison with previous years. Oats trad- 
ing, both cash and futures, promises to be full of 
interest for some time to come.” 


HOW MUCH WHEAT WILL EUROPE NEED? 


Commenting on the needs of Europe C. A. King & 
Co., of Toledo, say: 

“Germany lives mostly on rye bread and pota- 
toes. She produces enough rye and potatoes for her 
own wants. Her chief probiem is getting farm 
labor. Her wheat crop is large and about har- 
vested. She may need 80 or 90 millions but can 
go several months on her own crop and present 
stocks. United Kingdom is by far the most depend- 
ent on other nations. She fortunately has a big 
navy to insure her bread supply. She usually im- 
ports about 230 millions. She raises only 60 mil- 
lions which is only ten weeks’ supply. I rance is 
seldom a large importer but has a small crop and 
may need 70 millions. Austria-Hungary usually 
imports very little but may need 40 millions as her 
crop is short. Russian crop is small but she al- 
ways has a surplus. Germany has her bottled up 
in the Baltic Sea but she ships mostly through the 
Black Sea. Danube has very little surplus this 
season.” 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Commenting on the needs of Europe, C. A. King 
& Co. of Toledo say: 

Cincinnati—New members admitted to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce are: ©. H. Wiseman, James E. 
Groff, Mt. Healthy, Ohio; August J. Knapp, trans- 
ferred from Jas. A. Vine, Bernhard M. Thomas, 
Higginsport, Ohio, and W. C. Williamson, trans- 
ferred from A. J. DeCamn, C. H. DeVine and John 
Marksberry. 

Duluth.—Five new members have been elected to 
the Board of Trade. They are: M. C. Rheinberger, 
John McLeod, A. B. Starkey, W. W. Blucher, H. C. 
Hobson and the withdrawals are H. R. Lyon, C. 
W. Peterson, B. F. Stone and M. H. Woodward. 

Kansas City—Theodore E. Cunningham was ad- 
mitted to membership on transfer from J. D. Seitz. 

Milwaukee—New members admitted to the 
Chamber of Commerce are: James L. Crittenden, 
J. H. Puelicher, Harry N. Wilson. The transferred 
members are Estate of T. L. Mitchell, dec’d., and 
James K. lisley. Four deaths of members occurred 
during the past month. R. B. Wentworth died 
August 9; Chas. P. Jones, August 11; Geo. H. D. 
Jobnson, August 22; B. G. Ellsworth, September 1. 

San Francisco.—John Westrope was the only new 
member admitted to the Grain Trade Association 
during August. 

St. Louis —Four new members were admitted to 
the Merchants’ Exchange. They are: Wm. B. 
Lathrop, Kansas City, Mo.; Edward A. James, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Geo. F. R. Wittich, St. Louis, Mo., and 
G. Breaux Ballard, Louisville, Ky. The following 
memberships were transferred: G. H. Walker, 
Mason Gregg, J. H. Roever, Charles T. Ballard. 


TERMINAL NOTES 
R. T. Ward, recently of Lima, Ohio, has engaged 
with the Globe Elevator Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Edwin G. Stevenson, well Known on ’Change and 
the Chicago Board of Trade, returned recently from 
a vacation spent at points on the Pacific Coast. 


The W. M. Crosby Flour & Grain Company of 
Birmingham, Ala., have moved their offices and flour 
business to their elevators and warehouse on Ave- 
nue H and 15th Street. 


The Moore-Lawless Grain Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., in a blotter post card show the new 
Union Passenger Terminal at Kansas City. The 
post card also calls attention to the ‘“‘quality service” 
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for which the Moore-Lawless firm is noted among 
very many Kansas and Southwestern shippers. 

Walter Fitch & Co., of Chicago, have opened a 
branch office in Watseka, Ill, which will be in 
charge of Finley Baker. 


Ware & Leland of Chicago have taken over the 
grain brokerage business of Longnecker & Flana- 
gan of Sioux City, Iowa. 


Henry Rang & Co. of Chicago, have incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The incorporators 
are Henry Rang, Waldo F. Tobey and E. M. Larson. 


WwW. A. Johnson, representative at Minneapolis, 
Minn., of the Standard Grain Company of Duluth, 
Minn., has been elected vice-president of that com- 
pany. 

E. W. Wagner, grain merchant on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, is at the head of a committee which 
has collected quite a sum of money for the Red 
Cross Society in Germany. 


The Central Grain & Seed Company, Tidtananots 
Ind., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The directors include Earl H. Reynolds, L. 
G. Kerr and H. P. Doolittle. 


James A. Connor, formerly of Connor Bros. & Co. 
of St. Louis, Mo., recently returned to that city from 
San Antonio, Texas, and it is reported he will re- 
engage in the grain business. 

Offices have been opened at Duluth, Minn., by the 
following Minneapolis firms: Lamb-McGregor Com- 
pany, the Tenney Company, the Kellogg Commission 
Company and the Atlantic Elevator Company. 


H. H. Newell, manager for the Rogers Grain Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., spent the latter part of August 
in New York and Boston and other Eastern points. 
The trip was one of both business and pleasure. 


Edward Higgins, a former well known grain man 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, recently returned to 
Chicago from his estate in Wales where he spent the 
summer with Mrs. Higgins and a party of friends 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Shanahan Grain Company of Buffalo, N. Y. The 
capital stock is $15,000 and the directors are John 
D. Shanahan, Walter W. Wilkins and Fritz Fernow. 


The D. H. Owen Company of Youngstown, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 
to engage in the grain brokerage business. The in- 
corporators are: D. H. Owen, E. J. Holway, (eee 
Fitch and Mabel R. Owen. 


The annual meeting of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, Winnipeg, Man., was held Sept. 9. Officers 
for the coming year were nominated as follows: 
President, S. T. Smith; vice-president, W. E. Mil- 
ner; secretary-treasurer, C. N. Bell. 


James A. Patten, grain merchant, arrived in Chi- 
cago.the latter part of August with Mrs. Patten after 
an extended trip abroad. They were practically 
caught in the war zone and suffered no little trouble 
and inconvenience in getting to and aboard ship for 
home. 

Eugene S. McClure, a grain broker of Peoria, BANS 
recently filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
His liabilities were scheduled at $9,200.85, consist- 
ing entirely of unsecured claims. His assets were 
placed at $265, made up almost wholly of household 
furniture. 

BE. H. Beer, representing Chas. England & Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., at the meeting of grain dealers 
at Saginaw, Mich, said: ‘Business has been un- 
satisfactory for some time but is now starting to 
pick up. Shipped over 2,000,000 bushels of grain 
out of Baltimore in August.” 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy: was filed 
late in August against the B. A. Lockwood Grain 
Company of Des Moines, Iowa. Assets were given 
at $350,000 and liabilities at $250,000. The cause of 
the financial trouble was stated to be contraction of 
credits due to the European war and inability to 
get cars to handle their grain. The company was 
one of the oldest and most favorably known grain 
firms in the state of Iowa. They operated a line 
of fourteen grain elevators in Central Iowa besides 
owing the Shannon-Mott Milling Company, which 
is said to be in no way affected by the suit and will 
continue to be operated as usual. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


The following reports are made direct to the 
“American Grain Trade” from the leading terminal 
markets, covering the August, 1914, receipts of 
grain, hay and seeds: 

BAL ne 
tab) of cuerntey tes eee 

Receipts 7-—Shipments——, 


Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 

W heat; ‘bus... 2.25 2,770,153 4,712,632 2,392,599 4 670546 
Corn; DUS Rta. ae 247,861 0,03 14°305 : 10,120 
Oats pists). ee 809,256 576,262 27,705 ; 
Barley, Dus. s..0, 1,978 3,00 eines 
ieee Spe se Sle Ne OFT PIQASTO he ee 

Lay \tOnSis sss. 027 3,416 = 952 599 
de Koybhge . Tool hen Aree 141) 338 203, 903 74, at 44, 3a 


BUFFALO.—Reported by th 
ber of Commerce: P Sn Pa erie, Coton aaa 


7 —Receirts—, -—Shipments—, 


Articles. 1914. 1913. 

W heats, Dusen svi 6,663,581 7,433,071 eh i 13s; 
Corny mbusincecnns: LBEG64 82477 4000 eee ye ee eee 
Oats, AUS Aas sate G72. 8660112730 0muaeee ye, ena 
Barley, (busi.c.a-. 164,274 119, 150i took hae eee de kaa 
Rye sbus sa.aerees LOS FOI aah 104,04 Ohana nt 5 ee eaten 
IOUS ieee DUT TROGTC py 4555 S115 an area ne ee 


CHICAGO.—Reported b 
Live MEGamiGe rie: y J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of 


7——Receipts——_, -—Shipments—, 


Articles. 1914. 1913, 1914. 
Ww heat, busty.) 17,721,000 14,445,000 16, 295,000 9,242 600 
Corn, DUSLM Anoe. 9,925,000 4,291,000 6,132/000 5421'000 

ats, bus..........23,729,000 13,896,000 12,229'000 8,182'000 
Barley, bus....... 851,000 1,188,000 346,600 299,000 
Riven busdeenn en 285,000 250.000 58,000 50,0 
Timothy seed, Ibs. 4,914,000 3,601,000 2,056,000 1,774000 
Clover seed, Ibs... 1,180,000 40,000 (264,000 ” 65,000 
Oth. grass sd., Ibs. 3,178,000 767/000 2,127,000 851'000 
Flax seed, bus.... 29,000 240,000 4,000 3,00 
Broon: corn, Ibs... 1,352,000 1,167,000 815,000 2.068°000 
Hay, tons........ © OG ep EN 14'353 DAGO mente 
Flour, bbis........ 801,000 926,000 680,000 ~—-689,000 


CINCINNATI.—Reported by W. 
the Chamber of Commerce: os ree 


7——Receipts—_, 7—Shipments—, 


Culkins, supt. of 


Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 
Wheat, IDERhoo oes 464,888 493,523 306,015 461830 
Corn, bus......... 661,180 601,168 395/225 2737271 
ats DUS eee . 1,076,122  939'932 675,569 499/012 
Barley eee. Lae ahana 1,909 25,973 3,51 eZ 
619 $8,776 
Timothy seed, Ibs. 9,104 3/821 Setar ere 
Clover seed, lbs.. 21922 713 3,885 "874 
Oth. grass sd., Ibs. 11,563 10,609 11,702 5,497 
Flax seed, bus.... 37 57 OR ‘ 
room corn, Ilbs.. 23,317 59,212 31,969 "43,049 
ley autores 4 penne 21,739 12/228 12303 ety 
Flour, bbls........ 165,359 121,616 1187353 76,101 


CLEVELAND.—Reported by M. A. 
of the Chamber of Sommaneen a ent See 


-—Receipts 


; an — 
Articles. 1914, 1913. Tork ae ae 

Wheat, bus... ..5. BTA ieee OREN atl 9 72,021 

Gorn bus. gee 148: Chilee wae 615573 a re 

OMUEE Eas sa caeac SOON 5 1 Mactan ae 1:2.6:869 suena 

Barley, bus........ 1250 Meee: 6468 tee 

Rye qucsother ce- sgl Saas 
RAIS MOUS Teens NBO | etiuntienrs 

Hay, “tons. is. acer Dp eao Pe, tesa ace Se ne 

Flour, bbls........ 692057 = mee oe {2 475m 


DULUTH.—Reportea by Chas. F. MacDonald, secre . 
tary of the Board of Trade: Sg etuares as de: 


; 7——Receipts—_, _-—_S ——T 
Articles. 1914. 1913. i erate 
Wheat, bus....... 2,136,993 1,319,614 1,737,400 3,438,334 
Combis epe eee ee NGL ae SP ee "10,848 
Oats buss 113,828 833,484 92,029 1,436,802 
Barley, bUS:. 344 604,744 820,262 129,791 455,441 
Rye, Dusit. ‘hn at 219 218'460 357,133 
Trager elena ee oy 
Flour, bbls., prod. 129,355 101,785 11): ns SA Oa 


KANSAS CITY.—Reported by E. D. g 
of the Board of Trade: , oe elow, pode tage 


; MOP ie ke re, -—Shipm —— 
Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. zi a 

Wheat, bus. . 7,045,000 11,626,800 1,760,400 7, 479, 600 
Corn, bus 3 1:4 86,25 50 1/250 »50 77,500 
Oats, bus 18 275,000 992,800 827, 900 525,300 
Barley, bu 57,400 O GO0 Oe See 5,600 
Rye, bus.. 84,700 24,200 56,100 12,100 
Kafir, bus... 11,000 1,100 101,200 5,000 
Bran, tons... 800 2,80 8,520 11,440 
Flax seed, bus.. 14,000 8,000 4,000 10,000 
Hay, tons........- 37,680 36,468 6,852 8,136 
Flour, bbis.is.0... 11,000 27,500 230,000 186,000 


MILWAUKEE.—Reported by H. A. 
of the Chamber of Commerce; 


7——Receipts——_, -——Shipments——_, 


Plumb, secretary 


_Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914, 1913. 
Wheat, DUS) 2445. 1,558,200 640,550 701,572 351,900 
Conn, + DuUSi sewer mae 2,082,075 292,640 1,100,536 204,810 
Or ats, DUS ei cmbictsahs 3,893, 100 1,254,300 2,137,662 786,650 
Bar lex bus.. = 763,14 435,700 187,927 106,400 
Rye, pussy geen 181,600 163,900 75,037 27,500 
Timothy seed, lbs. 193,755 60,000 360,000 489,640 
Clover seed, lbs... 239,300 30,000 330,000 68,277 
Flax seed, bus.... 15,730 1/0/8300 biua svete a 
Hay ULOUS owen 2,908 1,528 732 120 
Flour, bbis........ 289,400 241,400 343,185 369,326 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Reported by H. W. 


AlN Moore, - 
tician of the Chamber of Commerce: : cae 


; 7——Receipts——_,. -~——Shipments—_, 
Articles. 1914, 1913. 1914. ‘ 1913. 

Wieat:. DUS irc. « 8,892,210 6,778,160 2,903,100 2,599,410 
Corn, Gust. sapieces 581,080 407,830 08,360 182,560 
Oats, bus.......... 2,479,200 3,406,470 877,040 487,620 
Barley DUSiks.- wk 2) 299,780 2,129,920 1,855,500 1,572,100 
RUC! WU ts ieee 740,440 693,200 296,240 254,840 
Flax seed, bus.... 116,950 280,840 6,330 53,890 
Fla VistOnai.« et nak 3,520 2,310 180 80 
WMiour.. PRIS. . ae ca ne 67,140 68,513 1,776,902 1,609,515 


PHILADELPHIA.—Reported by A. 
retary of the Commercial Exchange: 
rat eo cae RS yee 


B. Clenmer, sec- 


Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 1913. 
Wheat, bus....... 2,132,476 1,834,614 843,721 1,595,698 
Cort, “DaSieancs 217,803 LEG; S80! 5 te gcse oe eee 
Dats, (DOs wees 783,432 B27 4889 nas icu Pees 
Barley, bus........ 2000 Oiiat nate One, eee 
Rive, BUScs san dns 4,000 4000) scar die: Meh eee 
Timothy seed, bgs. 500 ee eee ee ee ae 
Clover seed, bags 600 300 A Roots. a.6 at ca 
Flax seed, bus.... 60,200 2O0NT. Becca 34,045 
Hay, tons......... 6,875 B5461 ee gears Ps 
Flour; DIS 07 ot 145,822 159,734 54,216 90,264 
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OMAHA.—Reported by F. P. Manchester, 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
7——Receipts——_,. -——Shipments—, 


secretary 


Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914, i 
Wheat) busi 3 2-1. 1,978,800 3,718,400 1,798,860 2,886,000 
Corn; POUS seach 1,942,800 2,547,600 2,146,100 2,103,200 
@ats Pussies asta 1,864,900 2,531,300 1,215,000 1,008,000 
Barley, bus........ 4,500 Be 200) || Sethe 4,000 
UVC O DUS cute etiao 48,400 1,400 34,000 41,000 


NEW YORK CITY.—Reported by H. Heinzer, statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange: 
7—— Receipts——_, OFS Y ueamey ce 


Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 
Wheat, busi... 5 2,320,400  vaeacsa P2t0645.. 2s Ka, 
MSOUTIN DUB pacievele's LOG BOO Gaae eiaere as BO-BO9 f 8 segs ate 
Oo bs; OU tee wees 239 TROON actls,s'<'e BOLUS Tan mote ak 
Barley, DUR icc. ie BLN ei ane AIS SPS ae 
RAVE) DUSi ale sole. ote SAB00RE Technic SS Olea et wot ere 
Timothy seed, Ibs. 7) a sie ence nee omece 
. *3,801 
@lower-seeds Tbsiae.s jhe oy Neke oadaas Cit erect 
Flax seed, bus.... CVI Like adits. Sone E ie wkaceitiG. can 
PLAY, CORSA Gte ste arene BG; 2N7 SAbriatcc ale TLS RON” tees 
Eloi DDIS: escmias BODO. Le serctatdi OSS 1 bein. rats 
*Bags. 7Bales. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Wm. statistician of 


the Chamber of Commerce: 


B. Downes, 


-—Receipts——, -——Shipments——_, 
Articles. 1914, 1913. 1914. 1913. 

Wheat, ctis........ BLOSSOM Cansiae acs (eA AO 
Gory,|) Ctls.s sad «sh globin, Buds a cleih ede fied oe halal 
OATS NCULS! Saou SENTERO Bons. eda eg TO ead cman 
Barley, ‘Ctlssicass ; DELS UL Cumemeri te ee: SPLOL Dione eaters 
EUV.) OblM anit cu aicie os OD Maael crite ca plea craian’ «tl rua ejecta ¢ 
EB Ae TORE oro. ROSA ea tate chars MEGS OU a tae tyers sts 
Plour? bbis.. IF. saa 146,994: 2G. AD ASS A. ae 


ST. LOUIS.—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange: 


7-——Receipts——_,. -——Shipments——-, 
Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 1913. 
Wheat, bus....... 4,243,857 4,353,633 3,218,050 2,870,160 
Cory DUS Ts. «crete. 1,559,800 1,520,050 1,018,790 663,270 
AES SS DUS atetete sien 2,437,850 2,979,300 2,303,180 1,562,335 
Barley, bus........ 57,750 35,320 11,060 8,160 
RV On. DUSSe ie ae) ces 91,500 113,740 53,470 87,840 
Flax seed, bus.... 1,200 HUNT Ipeekiatc - l Cat ines 
ASL eC OMS sacs elere ales 31,730 20,960 17,120 10,115 
HIOUTS MED DIGS oo ncte 577,520 301,045 394,160 354,270 
TOLEDO.—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, secre- 
tary of the Produce BA CHOUES, aa j 
7—Receipts——_, -—Shipments -\ 
Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914, 1913. 
Wheat, bus....... 775,000 1,165,000 164,300 169,900 
WOPNT MOUS Nose cre wie 243,600 182,400 62,300 61,100 
Oats, bus... .... 1,347,200 1,539,000 483,200 528,700 
Barley, bus 3,000 TE OOON Mratee cee a aiercoree 
REV. GS DUBE we ceriecia 9,000 27,000 12,600 13,409 
Timothy seed, bgs. 901 PAG hank nts 30 
Clover seed, bags 2,725 OE an ce: ctaiatetes a fue seureae ocd 
Alsike, bags...... 1,964 USTN Pret caste oe ore ateene 


THE UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE ACT 


On September 3 Mr. Lever, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives, reported to the house the revised Warehouse 
Act. The report is given in full so far as it covers 
the provisions of the act, and we bespeak for it a 
careful reading: 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 6266) to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to license cotton warehouses, and for other pur- 
poses, having considered the same report thereon with 
a recommendation that it do pass, with the following 
amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

That this act shall be known by the short title of 
“United States warehouse act.” ae 

Sec. 2. That the term “warehouse’’ as used in this 
act shall be deemed to mean every building, structure, 
or other protected inclosure in which any agricultural 
product is or may be stored or held. The term ‘agri- 
cultural product’ wherever used in this act shall be 
held to include cotton, grain, and other agricultural 
products designated by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
be staple and nonperishable. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to investigate the storage, warehousing, classify- 
ing, grading, weighing, and certification of agricultural 
products; upon application to him, to inspect ware- 
houses or cause them to be inspected; at any time, 
with or without application to him, to inspect or cause 
to be inspected all warehouses licensed under this act; 
to determine» whether warehouses for which licenses 
are applied for or have been issued under this act are 
suitable for the proper storage or nolding of agricul- 
tural products; to classify warehouses in accordance 
with their location, surroundings, capacity, conditions, 
and other qualities, 
issued or that may be issued to them pursuant to this 
act; and to prescribe the duties of the owners and 
operators of warehouses licensed under this act with 
respect to the care of and responsibility for agricul- 
tural products stored or held therein. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized, upon application to him by the owner or operator 
of a warehouse, to issue a license for the conduct of 
the same, subject to this act and such rules and regula- 
tions as may be made hereunder. Each license shall 
specify the date upon which it is to terminate, and, 
upon showing satisfactory to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, may, from time to time, be renewed or extended 
by a written instrument, which shall specify the date 
of its termination. 

The owner or cperator of every warehouse licensed 
under this act shall execute and file with the Secretary 
of Agriculture a good and sufficient bond to the United 
States, and such warehouse shall be designated as 
bonded. Said bond shall be in such form and amount, 


and as to the kinds of licenses, 
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shall have such surety or sureties, and shall contain 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may require to carry out the purposes of this act. 
No warehouse shall be designated as bonded under this 
act, and no name or description conveying the impres- 
sion that it is so bonded shall be used until a bond 
such as provided for in this section has been filed with 
and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Any person injured by the misconduct or negligence 
of the principal named in the bond shall be entitled in 
an action upon the bond, brought in his own right and 
name in any court having jurisdiction of the same, 
to recover all losses he may have sustained. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
charge, assess, and cause to be collected a reasonable 
fee for every examination or inspection of a warehouse 
under this act when such examination or inspection 
is made upon application of the owner or operator of 
such warehouse, and a fee not exceeding $2 per annum 
for each license or renewal thereof issued to the owner 
or operator of a warehouse under this act. All such 
fees shall be deposited and covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture may, upon 
presentatton of satisfactory proof of competency, issue 
to any person a license to classify or grade agricultural 
products or specified kinds of agricultural products and 
to certificate the class or grade thereof, or to weigh 
said agricultural products and certificate the welght 
thereof; or to classify, grade, and weigh agricultural 
products or specified kinds ‘of agricultural products and 
to certificate the class, grade, and weight thereof, 
under such rules and regulations as may be made pur- 
suant to this act. Any such license issued under this 
act may be suspended or revoked whenever the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is satisfied that the holder thereof 
has failed to classify, grade, or weigh agricultural 
products correctly or has violated any provision of this 
act or of the rules and regulations made thereunder, 
or that the license has been used for any improper pur- 
pose whatsoever: Provided, That no such licensed per- 
son shall inspect or grade grain or shall certify, or 
otherwise indicate in writing, the grade of any grain 
which has been inspected or graded by him unless and 
until he has been duly authorized or employed by state, 


county, city, town, board of trade, chamber of com- 
merce, corporation, society, or association to inspect 
and grade grain: Provided further, That in states 


which have state grain inspection established by law 
the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, 
issue licenses to persons duly authorized and employed 
to inspect grain under the’laws of such state at the 
time this act goes into effect. 

Sec. 7. That the owner or operator of every licensed 
warehouse shall receive for storage, without any dis- 
crimination between persons, any agricultural prod- 
ucts tendered to him in a suitable condition for ware- 
housing in the usual manner in the ordinary and 
usual course of business: Provided, That grain or flax- 
seed so received shall be graded and inspected by an 
inspector duly licensed under this act and shall be 
stored with grain or flaxseed of a similar grade; and 
in no case, in a warehouse licensed under this act, 
shall grain or flaxseed of different grades be mixed to- 
gether while in store. No owner or operator of a ware- 
house duly licensed under this act shall sell or other- 
wise dispose of, or deliver out of store, any such agri- 
cultural product without the express authority of its 
owner and the return of the storage receipt. For all 
agricultural products stored or held by a warehouse li- 
censed under this act, original receipts, serially num- 
bered, shall be issued by the owner or operator thereof, 
signed by himself or by his duly authorized agent. No 
such receipt shall be issued except for agricultural 
products actually stored or held in the warehouse at 
the time of the issuance thereof. No duplicate of an 
original receipt shall be 
plainly and conspicuously marked ‘‘duplicate’’ upon the 
face thereof. While an original receipt or any dupli- 
cate thereof issued under this act is outstanding or 
uncanceled by the owner or operator of the warehouse 
issuing the same no other or further receipt shall be 
issued for the agricultural product, except that, in the 
case of lost or destroyed receipts, new receipts may be 
issued upon the giving of satisfactory security in com- 
pliance with the rules and regulations made pursuant 
to this act. Any receipt issued in lieu of an original 
shall be upon the same terms and subject to such con- 
ditions as are prescribed by this act for such original 
receipt. Each original receipt shall contain such terms 
and conditions, not inconsistent with the laws of the 
respective states in which issued, as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may require for carrying out the purposes 
of this act, including a true statement of the date and 
place of its issuance, its serial number, and the loca- 
tion of the warehouse in which the agricultural product 
is stored or held, and shall state that the agricultural 
product is deliverable upon the return of the receipt 
properly indorsed and upon payment of proper legal 
charges, if any be due to the owner or operator of the 
warehouse. Upon return of the receipt to the owner or 
operator of the warehouse issuing the same and upon 
the payment or tender of all advances and legal charges, 
agricultural products of the same class or grade and 
quantity named therein shall be delivered to the holder 
of such receipt within twenty-four hours after facilities 
for receiving the same have been provided: Provided, 
That in the case >f cotton or other agricultural products 


issued unless the same be_ 
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customarily put up in bales or packages, each original 
receipt shall include a description of such bales and 
packages by marks, numbers, or other means of iden- 
tification, and the weight thereof; the owner of such 
original receipt shall be entitled upon presentation 
thereof, and the payment of accrued charges, to re- 
ceive the identical bale or package described therein 
within twenty-four hours after facilities for receiving 
the same have been provided. 

Sec. 8. That the owner or operator of any warehouse 
licensed under this Act shall keep complete and correct 
records of all agricultural products stored or held 
therein and withdrawn therefrom, of all original ware- 
house receipts, and duplicates of the same, issued by 
the owner or operator of the warehouse, and of the 
receipts returned to and canceled by the owner or 
operator thereof, shall make reports to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in such form and at such times as he may 
require, and shall be conducted and operated in all other 
respects in compliance with this act and the rules and 
regulations made hereunder. 

Sec. 9. That any warehouse receipt or certificate of 
the class or grade of any agricultural product issued 
under this act shall specify the class or grade of the 
agricultural product covered thereby in accordance with 
the official standard of the United States applicable 
thereto, as the same may be fixed and promulgated 
under authority of law: Provided, That until such 
official standards for any agricultural product shall have 
been fixed and promulgated under authority of law, 
such warehouse receipts or certificates of the class or 
grade of agricultural products may be issued in ac- 
cordance with any other recognized standard, or in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Such re- 
ceipts or certificates shall show the description or the 
standard in accordance with which the agricultural 
product has been classified or graded. 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to cause examinations to be made of any 
agricultural product stored or held in any warehouse 
licensed under this act. Whenever, after opportunity 
for hearing is given to the owner or operator of such 
warehouse, it is determined that such owner or operator 
of such warehouse is not performing fully the duties 
imposed on him by this act and the rules and regula- 
tions made hereunder, the Secretary may publish his 
findings. 

Sec. 11. That the Secretary of Agriculture may sus- 
pend or revoke any license issued to any owner or op- 
erator of such warehouse under this act for any viola- 
tion of or failure to comply with any provision of this 
act or of the rules and regulations made hereunder, 
and any such license may be suspended or revoked, 
after opportunity for hearing has been afforded to the 
licensee concerned, upon the ground that unreasonable 
or exorbitant charges have been made for services ren- 
dered, 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of Agriculture from time 
to time may publish the results of any investigations 
made under section three of this act; and he shall pub- 
lish the names and locations of warehouses licensed 
and bonded and the names and addresses of persons li- 
censed under this act and list of all licenses terminated 
under this act and the causes thereof. 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized, through officials, employes or agents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture designated by him, to exam- 
ine all books, records, papers, and accounts of ware- 
houses licensed under this act and of the owners or 
operators of such warehouses relating thereto. 

Sec. 14. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall from 
time to time make such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary for the efficient execution of the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 15. That every person who shall forge, alter, 
counterfeit, simulate, or falsely represent, or shall 
without proper authority use, any license issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to any owner or operator of 
a warehouse, or to any grader, classer, or weigher, 
under this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
more than $500 or imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 16. That the words “owner or operator’’ wher- 
ever used in this act shall be construed to import the 
plural or singular, as the case demands, and shall in- 


clude individuals, associations, partnerships, and cor- 
porations, 
Sec. 17. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 


moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $100,000, available until expended, for the ex- 
penses of carrying into effect the provisions of this act, 
including the payment of such rent and the employment 
of such persons and means as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may deem necessary in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere, and he is authorized, in his discretion, 
to call upon qualified persons not regularly in the serv- 
ice of the United States for temporary assistance in 
carrying out the purposes of this act, and, out of the 
moneys appropriated by this act, to pay the salaries 
and expenses thereof. 


The steamer Weitchpec of Sacramento, carrying 
a heavy cargo of barley, and towing a huge barge 
bearing thousands of sacks of grain, went aground 
in the Sacramento River last month. 
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It is reported that business men of Muscatine, 
Iowa, may form a stock company to manufacture 
and sell the Merryfield & Fish Grain Separator. 


B. P. Stimmel, manager for the Beall Improve- 
ments Company of Decatur, Ill., has been taking an 
outing with the Illinois State Militia at Camp Lin- 
coln, Springfield, with the state military band of 
which he is a member. 


The Maroa Manufacturing Company of Maroa, IIL, 
manufacturers of the Boss and King Car Loaders, 
have just added considerable new machinery to their 
factory to enable them to fill orders more promptly. 
There has been an exceptionally good demand for 
their loaders during the past few months. 


The Hess Warming & Ventilating Company of 
Chicago reports that it is running its factory to 
its limit to fill orders for driers, grain condition- 
ers, etc. There has been an especially good inquiry 
for the new Outdoor Grain Conditioner, and this 
device gives promise of meeting with the same suc- 
cess that has been achieved by all Hess specialties 
and machines. 


- 
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Fred D. Zimmerman, a salesman in the Northwest- 
ern offices of the Huntley Manufacturing Company 
of Silver Creek, N. Y., at Minneapolis, Minn., died 
recently of pneumonia. He was 63 years of age and 
a native of New York State. At one time he was 
engaged in milling and for a while was interested 
with J. B. Bassett and E. Zeidler in the Columbia 
Mill at Minneapolis. 


The Charters, the ball team of the Charter Gas 
Engine Company of Sterling, Ill., and members of 
the Manufacturers’ League of that city, is ending 
the season by playing excellent ball and is expected 
to finish at the head of the league. There is a great 
deal of local pride taken by the people of Sterling 
in their ball team and the Saturday crowds are 
always large. All the Sterling papers devote liberal 
space to this popular sport. 


L. E. Taylor & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., report 
a brisk business in the Englehart Flexible Spout 
Holder and Carloader, which they manufacture 
and distribute. Among recent orders received by 
them are 40 in Iowa; 23 in Minnesota; 14 in North 
and South Dakota; 6 in Illinois; 4 in Missouri; 3 
in Nebraska, and 6 in other states. The names and 
addresses of these purchasers have been printed in a 
special circular for distribution among the trade. 


The large and extensive plant of the Albert Dick- 
inson Company at 35th street and California avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., is being augmented by the fifty steel 
tanks formerly comprising the principal Chicago 
plant of the company known as the Chicago Dock 
Company, at West Taylor street and the river. 
These tanks have been toppled over, rolled down 
the bank, loaded on scows and pulled down the 
river to the new headquarters of the firm. Owing 
to the enormous size of the tanks it was found 
necessary to cut them in two. This old site of the 
Albert Dickinson Company will comprise part of 
the new $85,000,000 railroad terminal to be built 
west of Chicago river during the next three years. 


Any one desiring to see Spanish “at a glance” 
should write to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
of Jersey City, N. J., for a copy of their recently 
published booklet, “Useful Spanish Words and 
Phrases.” The booklet is designed more especially 
for those contemplating visiting Spanish-American 
countries and there is useful information about 
Havana such as hotels, hack fares, money exchange, 
ete. The well known publication Graphite, issued 
monthly by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, is 
put out in the interests of Dixon’s graphite products, 
end for the purpose of establishing a better under. 
standing in regard to the different forms of graphite 
and their respective uses. Any grain dealer, who so 
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desires, will be placed on the list for this publication 
and receive it monthly. 


The latest of the Monarch Ball-Bearing Attrition 
Mills, manufactured by Sprout, Waldron & Company 
of Muncy, Pa., are shown in the new catalog, sec- 
tion D, No. 115. This catalog is the most complete 
of the company’s productions relating to their grind- 
ing mills and is embellished with extra handsome 
half-tones of various types of the Monarch Ball- 
Bearing Attrition Mills and shows also the popular 
Monarch Motor-Driven Ball-Bearing Attrition Mill 
with roll force feed. This is said to be a matchless 
combination for cleanliness and efficiency. The 
Muncy company has copies for any and every grain 
dealer who will write for it. 
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BUILDING AN EFFICIENT ATTRITION 
MILL 


In these days of keen competition it is of vital 
importance that the cost of production be kept 
dewn and at the same time the grade of the product 
be Kept to a certain standard. Nowhere is this 
more essential than in the grain business, particu- 


MONARCH 
MOTOR DRIVEN. BALL’ BEARING ATTRITION MILL 


September 15, 1914. 


feed into the plates for grinding, which material 
may be exceptionally wet or material that will not 
readily feed, as for instance corn shucks. A booklet 
describing the mill in detail will be sent upon re- 
quest by the manufacturers, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Muncy, Pa., or by George J. Noth, Western 
representative at 9 South Clinton street, Chicago. 


SOUTHERN GRAIN CROP PLANTINGS 


BY N. L. WILLETT. 
The one weak link in the South’s absolute pros- 


perity is the fact that she has to pay out such inor- 
dinate and unnecessary amounts to the West for a 
large amount of her foods for man and beast. The 
cause of these purchases is her tenant system—and 
for the present no other system but the tenant sys- 
tem seems possible. The tenant, on his part, is a 
migratory proposition. He is liable to move on 
every January to another farm. He will not make 
long leases and will not grow crops to be used the 
following year. He is wedded to cotton, because it’s 
sold when it’s made, and can be sold within thirty 
minutes at about city prices at the nearest store. 
The tenant does not lay up or store up treasures on 
his farm. Astronomically, his orbit is a twelve- 
month one. : 
But there come times when even the tenant be- 
comes amenable to reason. ,This happened a year 
ago. It looked as if corn, “on time” in 1914, would 
cost the farmer $1.50 per bushel, and at this price 
no tenant could get advances with which to make a 
crop. The result was that Southern farmers, own- 
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larly in the feed end, for all elevator owners will 
admit that there is a lot of waste power and lack 
of efficiency in some attrition mills. Sprout, Wald- 
ron & Co., of Muncy, Pa., recognized this feature 
when they first brought out their Monarch Attrition 
Mill. The exhaustive tests made by the manufac- 
turers from time to time showed where improve- 
ment could be made, and the original machine has 
been modified for the past year until it today repre- 
sents one of the highest types of attrition mills on 
the market. 

The first radical improvement was the addition 
of ball bearings, which, the makers declare, created 
a saving in power of from 30 to 50 per cent. Then 
the mill was redesigned for electric drive. The 
motor-driven machine has two direct connected mo- 
tors, takes up a comparatively small amount of 
space, does away entirely with the use of belts and 
transmission machinery in general, promotes clean- 
liness, and has all the points of excellence and supe- 
riority of the belt-driven machine. 

There are numerous other points worth mention- 
ing, including the electrical device in which, if the 
voltage on the line becomes too heavy or too low, 
the machine is shut off automatically. Also, if 
pieces of iron or materials harder than the machine 
is supposed to grind get in between the plates the 
plates are automatically released and allow the 
material to fall through. If the mill is running 
empty, patented springs prevent the plates from 
drifting together and breaking themselves up into 
pieces. The feed spout is provided with a mechan- 
ically perfect and ingenious device for forcing the 


ers and tenants put in such crops of fall oats, grains 
and forage as never before. The wholesale grocery 
trade in these goods fell off about 25 per cent this 
season as a result of last fall plantings. 

Under the present war conditions, I believe that 
the same heavy plantings of grains and grasses will 
be as much a necessity in 1914 in the South, as ob- 
tained in 1913. It is a great pity that those mag- 
nificent legumes, crimson clovers and the vetches, 
five times as much of which would have been 
planted this fall as ever before, cannot be had, it 
must seem, from France, Russia’ and Germany. 

I am sorry to say that a goodly proportion of the 
corn used, if other portions of the South are like this 
district, has been Argentine corn. At my home in 
Augusta, Ga., at least one hundred thousand bushels 
have been used as plantation horse corn feed. No 
matter how greedily the poor horse may have eaten 
the corn, personally I have never believed that this 
Argentine corn has been finely masticated, and di- 
gested by the horse. 

To my teeth the corn seems to be entirely too 
hard for either mastication or digestion. When the 
farmer buys and pays for feed he does not wish 
stones—nor does the horse. If the horse can really 
chew and digest it, then it should be known. 

I have asked the Agricultural College of the state 
to try this experiment: Feed a horse exclusively on 
it for three or four days, and then examine the 
ejecta, and then find out if digestion has taken place. 
Perhaps some readers have already made such tests. 
If so, I would take it as a great favor if they would 
send data to me. 


September 15, 1914. 
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[Special Correspondence. ] 


CLEVELAND 


BY JOHN D. RARIDAN. 

In the Chamber of Commerce annual report the 
following appears: “The weighing and inspecting 
of grain under the direction of the Grain and Hay 
Committee has been continued, 11,257 cars being 
weighed and inspected during the year. 

“The committee was represented at the annual 
meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
in New Orleans on October 14, 15 and 16. The chief 
grain inspector attended the meeting of the Chief 
Grain Inspectors’ National Association in New Or- 
leans at the same time. 

“At the New Orleans Convention many subjects 
of vital interest to the grain trade of this country 
were considered, among them national inspection of 
grain, national supervision of grain inspection, 
and the establishing of standard grades of corn by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
United States officials appeared at the meeting and 
these matters were discussed at some length. The 
grain and hay committee, in an effort to assist in 
arriving at the proper corn grades, submitted the 
average results of moisture tests upon the cars 
of grain received in this market each month during 
the years 1911, 1912 and 1913. 

“The McCumber Bill, providing for the national 
inspection and grading of grain, was again intro- 
duced into the United States Senate. As stated 
above, this matter was considered at the convention. 
After a thorough discussion in which officers of the 
Government participated, it seemed to be the con- 
census of opinion that the Government was not 
properly prepared at that time to conduct Federal 
inspection. Federal supervision of grain inspec- 
tion was tentatively approved as a temporary meas- 
ure, in the hope that it might prove entirely satis- 
factory, or if not, that it would at least place the 
Government in possession of the necessary informa- 
tion upon which to prepare for Federal inspection 
in the future if it should become necessary. 

“Your Grain and Hay Committee arrived at a 
Similar conclusion, and decided to oppose the Mc- 
Cumber Bill, and to encourage the introduction of 
a bill providing for Federal supervision of grain 
inspection. A resolution to that end, drafted by the 
committee, was approved by your board of directors 
and forwarded to the senators and representatives 
from this state and to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The McCumber Bill was placed at the bottom of the 
Senate calendar, and has not yet been given further 
consideration. A bill providing for supervision of 
grain has been introduced. 

“The grading of hay and the issuing of Chamber 
of Commerce hay inspection certificates was con- 
tinued during the year. Highteen hundred and ten 
cars of hay were weighed and inspected. The com- 
mittee was represented as usual at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Hay Association in Peoria, Illi- 
nois, on June 24, 25 and 26. At the present time 
there is a dual inspection of hay in this market, 
namely, inspection by the National Hay Association 
and by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. This 
duplication results in added cost for the service. 
Members of the Grain and Hay Committee have en- 
deavored to combine these two inspections, but 
without result. We believe that the amount of hay 
bought and sold in this market is not sufficient to 
justify more than one inspection, and that all of the 
work could readily be done by one inspection or by 
one inspector and his assistant. The Committee 
will continue their efforts to consolidate these two 
inspections.” 

= = * 

The wheat yield in Union County this year is 
better than for many years and is of a very good 
quality, the test being 61 and 62 pounds per bushel. 
The largest yield per acre is that of Major Frank D. 
Henderson of 33 bushels. The rye in Union County 
is also of good quality and the yield is much larger 
than in former years. The oats crop is short. 

* * * 


Two firemen were injured, twelve horses were 
burned to death and property valued at $50,000 
was destroyed by fire which damaged the offices and 
warehouse of the Union Elevator Company, in Mer- 
win Avenue, Cleveland, recently. 

* = * 

“Manipulation of wheat speculators is causing 
many of us to stop raising it,’ says Dr. L. K. 
Baker, who owns a farm near Cleveland, in discuss- 
ing reports of a conspiracy between dealers and 
exporters to depress prices to farmers. “A dispatch 
recently declared that the 180,000,000 wheat crop 


brings farmers 63 cents at leading elevators in 
Kansas while large quantities were being sold for 
export in Kansas City for as high as 85 cents,” said 
Dr. Baker. ‘Not so wide a price range as that in 
Kansas is shown by Ohio quotations.” 
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The Goemann Grain Company, which formerly had 
its offices in Toledo and had branches in Pittsburgh 
and Mansfield, has opened the main offices of the 
company in Mansfield. The offices in Pittsburgh 
and Toledo have been closed. The entire force of 
the company has been transferred to Mansfield. 
Elevators and warehouses will still be kept in those 
cities. The new office building of the company here 
has been completed and is now occupied. 

* * * 

Two old receipts for commissions in buying 
wheat, dating back to the years 1865 and 1866, were 
found by W. M. Morgan at Newark, O., recently, and 
recalled to his mind some of the early history of the 
grain business. Mr. Morgan is a member of the 
grain and wool buying firm of Tenney & Morgan. 
The receipts show that a commission of 5 per cent 
was paid one H. B. Harner for buying wheat, corn, 
barley and oats in Basil, O., for S. S. Bell, a grain 
dealer of Newark who did business in the Tenny & 
Morgan warehouses. It is interesting to note that 
Harner bought 1,160 bushels of wheat in 1865 and 
paid $1.80 per bushel for it. In 1866 he bought 
wheat for $2.15 per bushel, barley at $1.10, oats at 
25 cents and corn at 36 cents per bushel. The grain 
in question was shipped in a canal boat in the 
Columbus side cut of the Ohio canal and came 
south to Lockbourne and then turned north in the 
main canal to Newark, then one of the more im- 
portant cities on the canal. There it was unloaded 
and ground or else shipped on to Cleveland and the 
markets in the eastern states. Inquiry shows that 
the grain was carried in the old canal boats with 
capacity of from 80 to 120 tons at a freight rate 
which would seem weird to a shipper of today. 


. [Special Correspondence] 
PITTSBURGH 


BY HENRY REICH, JR. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on August 26 ordered the hearing at 
Pittsburgh of the complaint of B: McCracken & Son 
against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. 
The firm of B. McCracken & Son is a large whole- 
sale grain concern with offices in the Wabash Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. Examiner Smith will preside at 
the hearing which is to be held on October 6. 

At East Liverpool, Ohio, on October 16, Examiner 
Smith will hold hearings in the complaints of the 
American Hay and Grain Company against the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the 
Pennsylvania Comvany and others. A large at- 
tendance of grain shippers will probably be present 
at both of the above mentioned hearings. 

* * * 


Thomas P. Richey, of the firm of C. A. Foster, was 
admitted to membership in the Pittsburgh Grain and 
Hay Exchange at its last meeting, September 4. 

* * * 


C. G. Burson, traffic manager and superintendent 
of the Grain and Hay Exchange, has returned after 
a vacation period of several weeks spent with his 
family on a farm in Eastern Ohio. O. C. Alexander, 
assistant superintendent, who most ably attended 
to Mr. Burson’s duties during the past fortnight, 
this week left for the East to take his turn at en- 
joying a well earned vacation. 

* * * 

It was with interest that the local grain shippers 
and traffic agents learned of the latest order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in regard to fix- 
ing the notice limit for raising railroad freight 
rates permitted in the so-called 5 per cent rate de- 
cision. This order gives to the roads operating in 
central freight association territory permission to 
establish on 10 days’ notice the advanced rates spec- 
ified in the report of the commission on July 29, 
with the exception of all grain rates. Railroads op- 
erating in eastern territory are to be required to 
give the full limit of 30 days’ notice of increase in 
grain rates before they will be permitted to take 
effect. 

* * * 

Jacob Grossman, a grain and feed dealer of Scran- 
ton, Pa., and his daughter were drowned recently 
at Moosic Lake, a summer resort near Scranton. 
While bathing in the lake the daughter went be- 
yond her depth and Grossman attempted her res- 
cue but both sank before aid could reach them. 
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The Williams Grain and Feed Store at California, 
Pa., was destroyed by fire recently with a loss of 
$10,000. A good stock of grain and hay in addition 
to a car load of flour was completely consumed. 

* * * 


The railroads here are now strictly enforcing the 
new order bill of lading clause requiring shippers 
and agents to note on all Bills of. Lading, Manifests 
and Card Way Bills “Inspection Permitted.” It is 
said that considerable inconvenience and delay is 
being experienced because of a failure to make this 
note, which had been almost disregarded heretofore. 

James and Thomas McKnight, of Slippery Rock, 
Pa., this week purchased their third Champion 
thresher from the 20th Century Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Boynton. The same company also sold this 
week two traction engines to McKnight Bros. and 
to Petersheim & Sons, of Pulaski, Pa., and reports 
that it has many orders ahead both for engines and 
threshers, all of which indicates that the Pennsyl- 
vania grain crop has come well up to expectations in 
some sections at least. 

* * * 

It is reported here that the English government 
has cornered the wheat production of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, by placing an order for a shipload of 
flour with the Richards & Evans Company, of Cort- 
land, Ohio, who are said to have purchased every 
bushel of wheat that has been raised this year in 
that county.. The entire output of the mills will be 
required to fill the order, according to the report. 

* * * 

The farm connected with the Pennsylvania Train- 
ing School and Reformatory for Boys at Morganza, 
FPa., is said to have produced 35 bushels of wheat 
to the acre on several of its wheat fields, which are 
cultivated by the boys under competent instructors. 


{Special Correspondence. ] 


CINCINNATI 


BY BERNARD C. BOWEN. 

The Cincinnati: Grain Exchange went on record 
on Tuesday night, September 8, at its regular meet- 
ing, in favor of the passage of the Moss Bill, which 
provides for the jurisdiction by the Department of Ag- 
riculture over grain, cotton and other similar ware- 
houses, and the issuing of Government licenses for 
such warehouses. A motion was passed which 
urges that the Board of Directors of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce take definite action in sup- 
port of the bill. The Board of Directors hold their 
next meeting September 15, at which time: it is 
already assured that the Moss Bill will be approved 
in the name of the local grain interests. 

Action on the part of the Board of Directors of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce is necessary 
due to the working arrangement. of all unit: asso- 
ciations of the Chamber, which provides that each 
unit association of itself cannot take definite action 
committing the Chamber, but such action can be 
recommended by each unit to the Board of Direc- 
tors and their action committing the Chamber to 
follow. 

* * * 

The Grain Exchange held its regular monthly 
meeting last Tuesday night and decided to send a 
delegation of local grain dealers to the Kansas City 
convention October 12, 138 and 14. Incident- 
ally, they hope to make such a strong showing at 
the coming convention that Cincinnati will be con- 
sidered as the proper place to hold the next big 
gathering. 

Grain dealers as a whole have optimistic reports 
ready at hand when queried regarding present busi- 
ness and its future outlook. Present level of prices 
has served to draw out a big volume of shipments; 
still some indication is reported of a holding tend- 
ency on the part of farmers for higher prices. The 
weakening of prices late this week, however, served 
somewhat to impress sellers with the feeling that 
the time is ripe for cashing in on present supplies. 

“When wheat reached a dollar many farmers sold, 
being satisfied with that price,’ said B. W. Wasson, 
grain dealer. “That explains our large receipts at 
this time.” 

* * * 

The Chamber of Commerce inspection reports 
show a decrease in local receipts in number of cars 
for the month of August, the number given being 
197 for August, 1914, and 369 for August, 19138. 
Wheat also shows a falling off for the first eight 
months as against the same period of last year, the 
figures being 465,888 bushels in 1914, as against 
493,523 bushels for 1913. 

* * * 

Paul Van Leunen & Co., when interviewed, said: 
“Business right now is fine.- Prospects for a con- 
tinuance are good.” 

* * * 

Fitzgerald Brothers, commission grain dealers, 
said: ‘We find business good in spots, being very 
good or very slow according to the prices which 
prevail and which serve to bring shipments in or 
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to still further hold them up. Farmers surely can- 
not hold much longer for present prices are high. 
The outlook for continued activity in the grain 
market is good.” 
* * * 

Allen & Munson, grain dealers, said: 
is active right now due to a rising market. 
ness is very good.” 


“Buying 
Busi- 
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DULUTH 


BY S. J. SCHULTE. 

The past has been an exciting month for grain 
men at the Head of the Lakes. Even after allowing 
for a sharp break of 5 cents in Tuesday’s market, 
quotations range at around 13 cents a bushel above 
where they stood at this time last month. It has 
been a case of a see-saw from day to day, with the 
trend, however, always upward. 

* * * 

According to advices being received by operators 
here from agents over the Northwest, an increasing 
disposition is being shown by grain growers to hold 
for still higher prices. That condition has been re- 
flected in the comparatively light marketings so far 
of this season’s crop in view of the amount of 
threshing acocmplished in the Northwest. 

* * * 

According to H. E, Emerson, superintendent of 
the State Grain Inspection Bureau, wheat and in 
fact all coarse grains now arriving at the elevators 
here, are badly off grade, a large proportion of it 
running No. 3 Northern and worse. A great deal of 
the stuff is badly shrunken, and there is considera- 
ble dockage. As a result of the wet weather that 
has prevailed over the West of late, many cars com- 
ing in are showing dampness. Commenting on 
the crop’s quality, Mr. Emerson said yesterday that 
the inspection department has a vastly different 
proposition on its hands from last season when the 
bulk of the wheat ran one hard and one Northern. 
Despite the quality drawback and the shortage in 
crop, as compared a year ago, the net income of 
farmers is regarded as certain to be substantially 
lurger through the high prices being realized. Con- 
sequently prosperity is felt to be assured for all 
interests in this northwestetrn tier of states. 

* * * 

Grain men here are starting a propaganda among 
the farmers in this territory having for its object 
the plowing of as large an acreage as possible for 
seeding next season. Interior elevator men are 
being urged to bring to the attention of farmers 
in their districts the desirability of getting more 
land under crop next year than ever before in the 
history of the Northwest. It is pointed out that 
owing to the European war, the crops in all the 
countries involved are certain to be short, and that 
America will consequently be called upon to make 
good the main proportion of the deficiency. The 
point was emphasized by a dealer today that it is 
now up to the grain raisers of this country to avail 
themselves of an opportunity such as has not been 
presented in a life time. Railroads operating from 
here thorugh the West have joined in the campaign, 
and, according to reports, an influx of settlers is 
thought probable to take up lands that are immedi- 
ately available for cultivation within the radius of 
their systems. The land department superintendent 
of one of the roads with headquarters at Duluth, 
estimates that it will locate 3,000 settlers this year 
on Northern Minnesota lands. His reports are also 
to the effect that the acreage plowed in Minnesota 
this fall will show a substantial increase. 

* * * 

Elevator men here are looking forward to a profit- 
able season on the whole in view of the probability 
that the crop-moving period will be extended over 
a longer time than usual, thus conducing to the 
piling up of storage charges through the handling 
of a greater proportion of the crop after the close of 
navigation. It is the general impression that with 
a war market on, exceptional good trading oppor- 
tunities will be afforded from time to time, and 
furthermore that with foreign governments com: 
ing into the market heavily at times, a large ton- 
nage of grain will be moved from the Head of the 
Lakes through the winter months. What may hap- 
pen at intervals is regarded as having been exem- 
plified last Friday, when on bidding by traders for 
foreign account, quotations in all options were run 
up five cents during the session to the highest 
range in years. 

* * * 

All the elevators here are prepared to handle a 
heavy tonnage of grain this season, considerable re- 
pair work and refitting having been carried through 
during the last few weeks. 

* * * 

Buying of grain for millers’ account has been the 
feature of the trade here of late. Foreign inquiry 
for flour has been liberal, and Eastern jobbers have 
been showing more of a disposition to contract 
ahead, In view of the unsettled state of the market 
millers, however, prefer to sell for immediate ship- 
ment only, and they are turning down bids for 
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deferred delivery. Said a miller yesterday: “If 
we wished we could book sufficient orders in a few 
days to keep us going for a year. We would rather, 
however, play safe and have just sufficient business 
on hand to maintain our plant in operation nicely 
as we go along. We had all the experience we 
wanted three years ago of being loaded up with 
orders booked away above the subsequent market 
level.” 
* * * 

A. D. Thomson, of the A. D. Thomson Company, 
has been in Chicago for several days making a 
first-hand study of the market situation. His com- 
pany, as the lessee of the Great Northern elevators 
here, found the past season’s operations satisfactory 
on the whole. 

* * * 

The contractors are making good progress in re- 
building the working house at the Belt Line Elevator 
destroyed by fire last fall. The roof is now on and 
the machinery is being installed. Its owners, the 
Cargill Elevator Company, expect it will be ready to 
operate by Oct. 15. 

* * * 

Though vessel charterings for grain have been 
limited as yet, it is thought that a fair tonnage will 
lave been booked within the next ten days: The 
rate to Buffalo for September loading is 1% cents. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


ST. LOUIS 


BY R. O. JOHNSON. 

Edward C. Andrews, of the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Company, has been elected a director of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange to succeed H. E. Halliday, of 
the Halliday Elevator Company. Mr. Halliday, who 
has served only half of his term, found that his busi- 
ness interests required most of his time, and for 
that reason offered his resignation. 

* * * 

A movement has been launched on the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange to permit trading in 1,000 
bushel lots of wheat. At present the minimum sale 
is 5,000 bushels, but it is asserted that the high 
price of futures, and the wide margins demanded on 
trades would justify dealing in the smaller amounts. 
Many traders now would like to enter the market, 
but are prevented from doing so by wide margin 
requirements, and those interested in the new move- 
ment assert that new business from small specu- 
lators would be a material benefit to the market. 
Marshall Hall, of the W. L. Green Commission Com- 
pany, and president of the Exchange, says that small 
iot trading may be adopted if the present high rang 
of prices continues. There is no rule of the Ex- 
change which would prohibit small-lot sales, he de- 
clares, and he believes that it would materially 
stimulate business. 

* * * 

Robert Imbs, secretary of the Imbs Milling Com- 
peny, St. Louis and Belleville, Il., had a novel expe- 
rience when war broke out in Europe. Mr. Imbs 
was in London, and was arrested on suspicion of 
being a spy, during the mobilization of troops. He 
gives the following account of his experience: ‘At 
ihe time of the mobilization and while 10,000 sol- 
diers were massed in a phalanx in front of the St. 
Georges Hall, hearing the address. of the Bishop 
of London, I was watching the proceedings from my 
window in a neighboring hotel. Although I had 
been warned not to take any photographs after the 
mobilization order was issued I decided to attempt 
to secure a picture of the soldiers who were listen- 
ing to the address. I was successful, but shortly 
afterwards I was arrested and my camera also was 
taken along. The camera was confiscated and I 
was then told I could go after I had shown my pass- 
ports.” 

* * * 

Members of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
learned with sorrow of the death of Benjamin 
Scharff at his home on West Pine Boulevard, August 
28. Mr. Scharff was one of the oldest grain commis- 
sion and flour merchants in the city, and retired 10 
years ago while a member of the Exchange. He 
came to the United States from Essingen, Germany, 
when he was 12 years old. He was 76 years old and 
is survived by a wife and 6 children. 

* * * 

Judge Alex Verdot. of the Bonnots Mills Elevator 
& Milling Company, Bonnots Mills, Mo., was a recent 
visitor on the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. The 
Judge predicted higher flour prices if the war is 
continued for any length of time. 

* * * 

The uncertainties surrounding the export market 
at the present time, and how necessary it is to pro- 
vide ample war risk insurance and protection for 
shippers, is illustrated by an incident related by 
Peyton T. Carr, president of the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis. In the war of 1812 ancestors of Mr. 
Carr’s family shipped three cargoes of cotton to 
Europe. The shipment was seized by the British 
Government. ‘Later the Carr family filed a claim 
with the Government at Washington, and a demand 
for restoration was made on England. Sixty years 
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after, or in 1872, the British Government allowed 
the claim and paid it in Washington. Not until 
1911, however, was the final settlement made with 
the Carr family. The entire transaction covered a 
period of exactly 99 years. 

* * * 


T. E. Price, head of the T. E. Price Commission 
Company, St. Louis, and one of the best-known 
traders on the Merchants’ Exchange, in a recent in- 
terview, gave many good reasons why wheat should 
sell at very high figures. Mr. Price said: 

The war in Europe has created a conaition never 
before faced in the history of the grain trade. Every 
big foreign wheat producing country is involved in the 
strife. This will mean, in the face of the German suc- 
cesses, that the war will be a protracted one. 

Europe is short in her wheat supplies over 200,000,000 
bushels, compared with a normal crop, and would need 
to import enormous amounts of wheat regardless of the 
war. With war on her hands, the requirements will be 
augmented 50 per cent. Even at present farms in 
France, Belgium, Austria and Russia are being deci- 
mated of men and horses and much of the harvest in 
these countries has not been completed. Soon will 
come the time for preparing and planting Europe’s next 
crop, and it is apparent that the acreage will be enor- 
mously reduced. 

With the pinch of winter will come the big demand 
for wheat products, for with millions of fighting men in 
the field the demand for wheat feed should prove sensa- 
tional. With BPurope facing these conditions and short 
200,000,000 bushels in her supplies, she will have to turn 
to America for her needs, and America can supply them 
from a_ record-breaking crop of 900,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, but at advancing prices. 

Is it not natural, from a trade standpoint, that 
America should demand high prices for her wheat, 
when she knows that a continuation of present condi- 
tions will mean an inestimable reduction of wheat rais- 
ing in countries that produce over four-fifths of the 


world’s supplies? 
Russia alone last year produced 863,000,000 bushels 


in 63 governments and 137,717,009, bushels in 10 others: 
Germany raised 171,000,000 bushels; France, 322,730,000 
bushels; Austria-Hungary, 219,000,000 bushels; Servia, 
11,000,000 bushels; and Italy, 208,000,000 bushels. <A 25 per 
cent reduction in acreage in these producing countries 
would mean the worst wheat famine the world has. ever 
known, and this is what the world seems to be facing at 
the present time. : 

It is knowledge of these facts, which mean a short 
crop next year, as well as the enormous demands for 
wheat, which must continue while the war lasts, that 
makes me believe in very high prices. Naturally the 
American farmer will not sell his wheat cheap when he 
knows that it may be worth a lot more money later on. 
He will hold at least a portion of his supplies, and this 
makes the advance in price all the more sure. 

One has only to look at the price of cash No. 2 red 
wheat in the St. Louis market during the civil war, 
and for 10 years following, to see what war means. 
Wheat sold at $2.80 per bushel in 1865; $3.50 in 1866; 
$8.85 in 1867; $3.05 in 1868; $2.10 in 1869, and $1.50 or 
higher every year thereafter until 1877. 

It is true that these prices resulted from war in our 
own country, but if they did, what must wheat be worth 
across the ocean, with the whole of Europe in a conflict 
that may last’ for two or three years. It no doubt will 
be quoted at famine figures, and, if so, An‘erican mar- 
kets must certainly follow, as the United States holds 
the winning hand in having the world’s surplus wheat. 


* * * 


The farmers of the United States still are holding 
their wheat, according to H. B. Dorsey, secretary of 
the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, who was on 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange recently, and 
discussed conditions with A. C. Petri, of Bartlett, 
Frazier Company, Chicago, Oswald Graves, of Shear- 
son, Hamill & Co. and other’ representatives 
of well-known commission firms. Mr. Dorsey de- 
clared that wheat was being shipped out of Galves- 
ton at the rate of 1,000,000 bushels a day, and that 
the shipments should continue until the supplies 
piled up there by the recent railroad embargo and 
lack of export facilities immediately following the 
war, had been marketed. It is almost impossible 
to buy wheat now in the South, Mr. Dorsey said. 
Men who made contracts before the war have made 
enormous profits. One Fort Worth dealer made a 
contract with an Oklahoma party for 15,000 bushels 
delivered f. 0. b. Fort Worth, August 15, at 87 cents 
per bushel. The contract later was canceled on a 
basis of $1.04 per bushel, or at a profit of $2,550, and 
the second party is still holding the wheat for higher 
prices, and likewise has a good profit. Mr. Dorsey 
expressed the opinion that wheat would sell at least 
for $1.50 per bushel. 

* * * 

Eugene C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commission 
Company, St. Louis, has returned from an extended 
vacation in Michigan. 

* * * 


L. A. Cooksey, secretary of the Pendleton Grain 
Company, St. Louis, agrees thoroughly with Mr. 
Sherman in his diagnosis of war. Mr. Cooksey, with 
Jessie Bartlett, a St. Louis attorney, was in Ham- 
burg when war broke out in Europe. They had en- 
gaged passage on the Imperator, but the ship was 
seized by the German government and the passen- 
gers compelled to shift for themselves. The two 
caught the last train across the border after walk- 
ing to a small town in the outskirts of Hamburg 
where they had been refused admission to the trains 
in the station. The following day they arrived at 
Flushing, Holland, and caught a boat across the 
channel to Queensboro, England, just 20 minutes be- 
fore the harbor was closed by the British govern- 
ment. From there they hastened to London, where 
after a four hours’ jam at a ticket office, they pro- 
cured steerage passage on the Philadelphia. They 
went on shipboard in Southampton under cover of 
darkness and locked themselves in a stateroom to 
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avoid being left behind as result of the boat being 
overcrowded. The ship ran the gauntlet of mines 
in the North Sea and was held up and inspected 
by a French cruiser. The travelers made haste for 
St. Louis when they landed in New York. All their 
baggage was left abroad. 

* * * 

The establishment of a branch of the Department 
of Commerce in St. Louis, it is thought, will vastly 
improve the grain and milling business by keeping 
the Mississippi Valley in closer touch with South 
America and other foreign countries. With the war 
on and the new commerce bureau in operation trade 
with the South American countries should be ma- 
terially benefited. Christian Bernet, of the Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Company, which does con- 


siderable business with South American houses, be- 


lieves that every effort should be made to increase 
this. trade, which has largely gone abroad in the 
past. Millions of dollars in purchases will be 
turned this way, Mr. Bernet says, and associations 
established which will have a far-reaching influence 
on American trade in the future. Europe’s misfor- 
tune in the war will prove America’s gain, declares 
Mr. Bernet, especially in South American trade ex- 
pansion. 


[Special Correspondence] 


TOLEDO 


BY E. F. BAKER. 

The grain situation here as elsewhere is more of 
a gamble than it has been for years past. Prices 
fluctuate daily but for the most part the trend is 
upward, The Toledo Exchange floor has been the 
scene of a great deal of excitement since the declar- 
ation of war in Eurone and this state of affairs will 
continue for some time to come, it is fair to state. 
The crops of the state have fulfilled every promise 
and the farmers will receive the greatest profits 
from their crops they have ever experienced. Prices 
are up now, wheat being quoted at more than a 
dollar on the local market and the top-notch price 
on corn Senvtember 10 was 80 cents. Farmers lave 
been strongly inclined to hold their crops for higher 
prices and for some time very little farm products 
were finding their way to the market. 

Sober second thought has evidently convinced 
many of the farmers that this is not exactly the 
proper thing to do and receipts during the past 
week have been quite liberal. There were 98 cars 
of wheat brought into Toledo inside of two days 
from the surrounding country during the past week 
which is a pretty good record. There is plenty cf 
elevator space in Toledo to take care of present 
business and during the past week a shipment of 
100,000 bushels of wheat was shipped into this city 
from Chicago, and stored in the Rosenbaum 
Brothers’ elevators. Shipments during the past 
week were as follows: Wheat, 55,900 bushels; corn, 
9.200 bushels; oats, 155,200 bushels. Receipts were: 
Wheat, 285,000 bushels; corn, 40,800 bushels; oats, 
_ 163,200 bushels. 

* * * 

Some of the Toledo millers are shipping flour for 
export and millers here are predicting higher prices 
for flour, although they declare that they are de- 
pending on the Chicago market to set the prices. 
It has even been predicted that the price of bread 
is likely to increase. Throughout the state there 
come revorts of an increase in the price of flour 
and over at Canton, flour is being quoted at $7 a 
barrel. There is a fluctuation in both the wheat 
and flour market, however, and a standard price will 
probably soon be reached and maintained for a 
time at least. The tendency on the part of farmers 
to hold wheat scared the millers and the people and 
this is believed to have had much to do with the 
raise in the price of flour. The grains making iheir 
appearance on the local market are of fine quaiity 
and are grading high. 

> 4 * * * 

The Hicksville Grain Company has been organized 
at Hicksville, Ohio, as follows: President, James 
Seevers; vice-president, William Hirzel; treasurer, 
George F. Henning; secretary, C. C. Howenstine. 
Directors, Peter Walter, Arthur Allen, Ray Harris, 
James Seevers, William Hirzel, C. C. Howenstine, 
George F. Henning. Hue 

“Shipments of grain by Americans on ships of 
England, Germany or any other belligerent involves 
no violation of neutrality,’ was the text of a mes 
sage recently received by Frank I. King, of (G2 7AG 

King & Co., from Senator Elihu Root, of New York. 
Mr. King had asked in his message if the United 
States could ship in British vessels and remain 
neutral in the event of the destruction of the Ger- 
man fleet by the British. 
* * * 

Vessel owners are anticipating that an unusual 
amount of grain will be stored in Jake carriers at 
the end of the present navigation season here on 
account of the war in Europe. Principal ports on 
the American side of the lakes where loaded vessels 
will winter are Toledo, Cleveland, Chicago, Buffalo 
and Duluth. Vesselmen are predicting that as 
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many as 15 freighters loaded with grain for imm»- 
diate movement in the spring may be wintered here. 
* * * 

Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., recently 
returned from a motor trip through southern Michi- 

gan. He attended the state fair at Detroit. 
* * * 

John Wickenheiser, of Wickenheiser & Co., re- 
cently had an interesting product on display on the 
sample tables on ’Change. Two ears of corn taken 
from a patch at Latty, Ohio, well filled and almost 
perfect yellow corn. This corn had been planted 
on May 20. Traders were surprised at the beauty 
of the stock and the advance growth shown. 

* * * 

W. R. Mitchell, of Chicago, has been engaged by 
the agricultural committee of the Commerce Club 
to make a survey of Lucas County to determine its 
agricultural possibilities. Mr. Mitchell has been en- 
gaged for many years in this work. His survey will 
give special attention to drainage, soil, methods 
used by Lucas County farmers and horticulturists 
and his report will contain suggestions as lo how 
different soils may be made more productive. The 
task of listing Lucas County land now under culti- 
vation, non-productive acreage, amount and value 
of agricultural products annually, and the necessary 
steps to bring about cultivation of a larger acreage 
will be taken up by other experts to be employed 
by the agricultural committee. 

* * * 

E. L. Southworth, President of the Produce Ex- 
change, F. O. Paddock and Big Chief Ed H. Cul- 
ver are among those who will attend the Grain 
Dealers’ convention at Kansas City, from Toledo. 

* * * 

William Carrington, for a number of years en- 
gaged in the grain business in Toledo and at one 
time part owner of the Produce Exchange building, 
is now in Paris and an interesting letter was re- 
cently received from him by friends in this city. 
He expressed great admiration for the work of 
Myron T. Herrick and Judge Gary in the beleaguered 
city. 

* * * 

Over at Akron, Ohio, local millers and grain ex- 
perts are predicting $2 wheat if the war lasts six 
months, 

* * * 

The Miller Brothers Grain Company, of Marion, 
Ohio, has purchased the Baxter Elevator on the 
Boulevard. The company expects to put the prop- 
erty in shape for the quick handling of grain and 
will also do a general feed, coal and flour business. 
This concern has a chain of elevators in southern 
Ohio. F. R. Miller, of Williamsport, Ind., is in 
charge and will move his family to Marion. 

* * * 


Twenty-five carloads of grain for export trade 


were shipved out of Sandusky recently from the 
Rosenbaum Elevator at the B. & O. dock. The grain 
was said to be consigned to Germany anc was 


shipped on a rush order. Shortage of cars delayed 


the shipping somewhat. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


INDIANAPOLIS 


BY F. J. MILLER. 

The history of the past month’s activity in grain 
in Indianapolis can be written in a very few words, 
for, like that in other important centers, it has con- 
sisted largely of a dancing row of figures. With 
prices jumping up and down continually, but always 
showing an upward tendency, it has been impossible 
to do much business. 
bring their wheat to market, and many have already 
been reported as refusing $1.15 a bushel for large 
lots. Almost nothing has been done in export wheat. 

* * * 

Some oats have been shipned to the Atlantic sea- 
board for export. Two dealers reported shipments 
aggregating 250,000 bushels. 

* Ke 

With the vacation season approaching its close, 
the Board of Trade officials say they welcome the re- 
sumption of the regular business of the board. 

* * * 

A. J. Meyer, president of the board, has just re- 
turned from Minneapolis, where he attended the 
convention of fire insurance underwriters. 

* * * 

The grain movement recorded in the Board of 
Trade books for August, including only the “outs,” 
is 2,371, compared with 2,018 last year. 

* * * 

V. M. Morgan, who was formerly in the grain 
business in Indianapolis. is now traveling for the 
Urmston-Harting Grain Company. 

* * * 

O. L. Montgomery, employed in the office of Frank 
A. Witt, was married September 9 to Miss Ruth 
Frazier, of Orville, Ohio, at the bride’s home. The 
other employes of the firm thought it the proper 
thing to send him a telegram of congratulation, to 
be delivered as soon as the ceremony was over. An 
hour and a quarter after Mr. Montgomery had said 
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“I do,” the crowd in the office received this reply: 
“Survived a hero. This is the life.” 
* * * 

W. H. Howard, secretary of the Board of Trade, 
will attend the annual convention of the American 
Association of Commercial Executives at Cincinnati, 
September 28, 29 and 30. 

* * * 

Edward D. Evans, of the Evans Milling Company, 
and Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans Milling 
Company, have returned from a vacation at Burt 
Lake, Mich. 

* * * 

About 150 grain men from various parts of the 
state visited Indianapolis during state fair week 
and most of them called at the Board of Trade to 
exchange greetings and watch the board in opera- 
lion, 

Se iti Fe 

Floyd O. Baker, clerk in the office of the secretary 
of the Board of Trade, is on his vacation in Clinton 
County, Ind. 

* * * 

E. C. Barrett has been at Burt Lake, Mich., with 

his family for a part of the summer, 
* * * 

The Labor day meeting of the Board of Trade 

governing committee was postponed until Sept. 14, 
* % * 


The library of the Board of Trade has been gone 
over thoroughly to prepare it for the use of the 
members during a busy fall and winter. The furni- 
ture has been recovered and new decorations have 
been installed. 

Bert Boyd and Mrs. Boyd have just returned from 
a three weeks’ trip through the east. 

* * * 

The grain inspection department of the Board of 
Trade has been moved from the sixth to the seventh 
floor of the board building, where it has improved 
facilities for conducting its work. The new automo- 
bile recently purchased by the department has 
proved even more of an assistance than expected. 

Ce oe SAE 

R. C. Dauss, clerk in the Board of Trade offices, 
has returned from a vacation spent in Detroit, 
where he was the guest of his brother, George Dauss, 
of the Detroit Tigers. “R. C.” claims that he was 
the first person really to appreciate his brother’s 
great baseball ability. 

* * * 

Edwin K. Shepperd of the Cleveland Grain Com- 
pany has returned from a three weeks’ trip through 
northern Illinois. 

er ee 

The grain elevator owned by Wesley Stackhouse 
at Etna Green was destroyed by fire after being 
struck by lightning. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
station, which was also struck, and the elevator, 
which contained a large quantity of wheat and oats, 
were consumed in a few minutes and the flames 
spread rapidly into the residence district, almost 
wiping out the town. The loss was about $150,000. 

* * * 

Martin Wade, of 936 Tacoma Avenue, Indianapolis, 
has been chosen as a grain expert by one of the 
warring nations of Europe and has left for the 
northwestern states and Canada to buy grain for ex 
pert. Mr. Wade was formerly in the grain business 
in Madison, Ind. 

ee eos 

The store of the Indiana Seed Company suffered 
considerable damage when the Grocers’ Coffee Com- 
pany, next door, had a bad fire. 

The Acme-Evans Milling Company was one of the 
exhibitors in the ‘“Made in Indianapolis” week ex- 
hibition which was a feature of the state fair. 
Scores of Indianapolis manufacturers exhibited 
their products in windows of stores along certain 
designated hlocks in the center of the city and 
thousands of persons gained new information about 
the things made here. The Acme-Evans company 
displayed sacked flour, with bottled grain by-prod- 
ucts, including many varieties of brans and feeds, 
in the window of the W. W. Carter store, 24 North 
Pennsylvania Street. 

it ee. 

Noble Williams, of Goshen, Ind., 19 years old, won 
first honors in the annual grain judging contest at 
the state fair, scoring 692 points in that and live 
stock judging out of a possible 800. He will receive 
a $100 scholarship in the agricultural department 
of Purdue University. Second honors went to Virgil 
Schwartzkoff, of Montpelier, and third and fourth to 
Posey L. Kune, of Petersburg, and R. R. Jamison, 
of West Lafayette, respectively. Twenty-five boys 
competed. 

* * * 

The Central Grain & Feed Company of Indianap- 
olis has been incorporated with a-capital stock of 
$25,000. The directors are Earl H. Reynolds, L. G. 
Kerr and H. P. Doolittle. 

* * * 

Farmers in several parts of the state are reported 
as preparing to sow an unusually large acreage of 
wheat this fall, on account of the high prices ex- 
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pected. Much of the wheat will be sown late to 
avoid the Hessian fly damage. 
* * 


Gienger & Co., who are operating their new 
elevators for the first time this year, put out more 
than seven thousand sacks among wheat growers 
around Jeffersonville, but very few of their supply 
have come back filled with grain. 

* ok * 

Twenty-six acres of farm land, planted in clover, 
brought Edward Terwilliger, of Alexandria, $2,745. 
One hundred hogs that grazed on the clover aver- 
aged two hundred pounds each and sold on the mar- 
ket at nine cents a pound. Enough clover was left 
standing to harvest 105 bushels of clover seed that 
sold for $9 a bushel. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


KANSAS CITY 


BY B. S. BROWN. 

The Kansas City grain dealers and all connected 
with the wheat trade passed through a very trying 
experience in August, as did their co-laborers else- 
where; but September has opened up more brightly. 
When August started, there were embargoes on the 
movement which in the first few days were made 
more severe; exporters were up in the air as to 
what would happen to their wheat and their bank 
accounts. The bankers of Kansas City stood by 
their patrons, however, and the _ situation was 
worked out so that the grain trade in Kansas City 
proceeded without interruption. Fortunately, the 
storage capacity was large, and the increased move- 
Inents over the same month last year were easily 
handled locally and in shipments East and North. 
The raising of the embargo on exports relieved the 
situation wonderfully, although already there had 
been some movement abroad through special ar- 
rangements as to deposit of payment in this coun- 
try. Prices had several sensational advances, and 
the last, when in two weeks quotations rose 24 cents, 
put prices 37 cents above the July level. The heavy 
advance was attributed to speculators who foresaw 
enormous demand from Hurope; and some commis- 
sion houses demanded 15 to 20 cents a bushel mar- 
gin. But millers and elevator men were buyers, as 
well as some exporters who had resold and canceled 
contracts and fearing liability to foreign purchasers 
now rebought. A feature of the recent trading was 
the purchase September 4 and 5 of nearly a million 
busnels said to be for a firm representing the Brit- 
ish government. The price paid was $1.12 and over, 
the cash market closing $1.141%, on September 5. 
With the outlets promising to be freer, and the price 
high, there is belief that the movement will be 
.strong, 

* * * 

Kansas City wheat receipts in August were 9,689 
cars, or 3,818 cars more than in August, 1913; these 
were the largest receipts since the arrival of 9,998 
cars in August, 1904. 

* * * 

Elevator stocks in Kansas City September 1 were 
wheat, 4,731,093; corn, 162,311; oats, 289,675; Kafir, 
859; rye, 19,451; barley, 19,330. Last year at the 
same time the stocks were wheat, 8,881,305; corn, 
118,025; oats, 746,210. 

* = * 

Corn and oats shared the speculative interest of 
wheat, and prices rose sharply. There were reports 
of buying of oats in Kansas City for the English and 
French armies. 

* * * 

Business men generally in this territory are 
premising their forecasts of business expansion for 
Kansas City on the large wheat crop and the world 
demand which will make prices high, and bring 
immense sums of money into this district. There 
is a hopeful feeling in Kansas City that judging 
from reports is not felt in Eastern cities. The good 
crops of other products are also contributors to the 
general optimism; everybody expects to reap a 
little benefit from the prosperity of the farmers. 

* ca * 


The Lucerne Club, an organization of the “women 
folks” of hay men in Kansas City, has become in the 
year since its organization the chief supporter of 
Mercy Hospital, an institution for children; when 
the hospital needs anything, it calls on the Lucerne 
Club. Its moving spirit is Mrs. E. P. Ross, wife of 
the president of the Auto Fedan Hay Press Company. 

a * * 

Notice received by the Hall Baker Grain Company, 
of Kansas City, that Great Britain would consider as 
contraband all grain shipments destined for Rotter- 
dam, because such grain might get to Germany, was 
merely interesting; nothing has been started to that 
port from Kansas City since the war began. 

* * * 

Of the 160,000,000 to 180,000,000 bushels of the 
estimated Kansas wheat crop, it is said less than 60 
per cent has been threshed, and that probably the 
threshing will not be completed before Christmas. 
About 12,000,000 bushels have gone to Missouri River 
terminals, 5,000,000 bushels to Canadian points for 
export, about 8,000,000 bushels to Chicago and east- 
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ward. A small amount is going to Kansas mills. 
About 15,000,000 bushels have been loaded for export 
through gulf ports; 8,000 cars to Galveston. Not 
all the wheat, however, has reached the ports. 

* * * 

The Kansas grain inspection department inspected 
5,922 cars in August, against 2,683 cars in August, 
1913. The largest gain was at Hutchinson, 1,086 
cars against 174. 

* Do * 

Nemaha, Jewell and Washington Counties, Kan., 
had dry weather and probably will have not more 
than half a corn crop. Western Kansas is produc- 
ing comparatively better than central and eastern 
counties. 

* * * 

Farmers are being stimulated to increase their 
acreages of wheat, in prospect of the diminution 
in the European crop next year. There is every 
likelihood that the acreage of Kansas and Missouri 
will be larger, although the ground until the past 
week or so has not generally been in the best condi- 
tion to work-for fall sowing. A tremendous number 
of tractors has been sold this year, and implement 
men generally foresee a large production, though 
possibly not a repetition of the record yield of this 
year. 

* * * 

The People’s Elevator Company, of Butler, Mo., 
opened a buying station at Metz late in the summer, 
which is reported to be doing well under the man- 
agement of Walter Van Dyke. 

* * * 

Kansas corn was very generally kept back by a 
deficiency of rainfall early in August, but heavy 
rains toward the latter part of the month brought 
the state’s average up to normal, and it was seven 
times as much as in August, 1913. There are many 
reports, though, of very fine corn yields both in 
amount and quality, and Kafir and such crops are 
yielding well. There has been a rush for silos in 
which to put the corn that does not reach satis- 
factory maturity. 

* * * 

Kansas farmers are reported to have set $1.50 as 
their price for their wheat. Many are well able ta 
hold, and are in the better position because of the 
unusually large sales this year of bins. 

* * * 

J. P. Chess, who has been connected with the 
Kansas state grain inspection department intermit- 
tently for more than 12 years, has been appointed 
inspector at Lawrence, Kan., and began work Sep- 
tember 3. Another Kansas town that is expected to 
come under state inspection this fall is Abilene. 

* * * 


The very uncertain situation as to future wheat 
prices during August caused a great deal of di- 
vergent advice to go out to the owners of wheat. 
Mills generally seemed eager to buy, while other 
handlers were inclined to persuade the farmers to 
hold. The real condition was interestingly re- 
vealed in the attitude of grain handlers and mill 
men in the grain towns. Millers urged farmers to 
sell, offering the highest price; handlers argued 
that wheat should be held till the embargoes were 
lifted and conditions settled, but added that they 
would pay the highest cash price the market would 
justify if farmers really wanted to sell. 

SRT EL Le 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Codell, Kan., 
purchased August 29 the large elevator from the 
Kansas Flour Mills Company. 

* * * 

Theodore E. Cunningham of Harris, Winthrop & 
Co., Chicago, is a new member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

* * * 

The Santa Fe Railway estimates the Kansas corn 
crop at 105,000,000 bushels, a third less than usual. 
* * * 

New boilers are being installed, and other im- 
provements made. in the nlant of the Kemper Mill 
& Elevator Company at Tonganoxie, Kan. 

* * * 

An extension of time until October 1, 1914, for 
the filing of new rates on wheat and flour from Kan- 
sas points to Arizona and New Mexico, has been 
granted the railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

* * * 

Major A. M. Harvey of Topeka was appointed 
assistant attorney general in August to investigate 
“war prices” of grain and grain products; most of 
his work was with millers. He was taken ill, and 
W. L. Montgomery, of the attorney general’s office, 
took up the task September 3. He was scheduled 
to visit Hutchinson, Sylvia, Windom and McPher- 
son, and had on his list a reported combination of 
grain buyers in Emporia, where it was said the 
price of grain was being kept down and the price of 
grain products boosted. The inquiry was the result 
of a request by a meeting of farmers and grain 
growers at Hutchinson, Kan., August 14. One suit 
was started, in the district court at Hutchinson, in 
which forfeiture of the charter of the Union Grain 
Company was asked; it was alleged that four milling 
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companies owned the elevator, and had the purpose 
of controlling the grain market in that vicinity. 
* * * 

Thomas Tobin, manager of the Missouri Seed Com- 
pany, Kansas City, reports a very heavy demand for 
alfalfa seed, which he attributes to the fact that 
farmers learned during the recent drouth that it paid 
to have seed on hand. “There was a time,” said Mr. 
Tobin, ‘““‘when farmers thought the West was the only 
place where alfalfa could be grown; but they know 
now it can be grown around here, and are profiting 
by their knowledge.’ Alfalfa seed is fifty to sixty 
per cent higher than at this time last year, damp 
weather in June and July producing more stalk and 
body than seed. 

* * * 

Grain men anticipate that the corn products trade 
with the South will be detrimentally affected by the 
low price of cotton. 

* * * 

The Kansas City Board of Trade and the South- 
western Millers’ League did their part in urging 
upon congressmen the passage of the amendment to 
the Panama act under which foreign ships sailing 
from United States ports carrying grain or other 
products could come under American registry. 

* * * 

Throughout August railroads in the Southwestern 
classification territory insisted on connecting lines 
furnishing an empty for each loaded car delivered, 
although except in scattered localities there was 
little complaint of car shortage by grain men. 

. * * * 


President B. F. Tyler of the Kansas City Hay 
Dealers’ Association is directing the revision and 
compilation of the rules ani regulations of the 
Association, which will be promulgated about Sep- 
tember 15 or 20. It is said that many radical 
changes are provided. 

* * * 

The Kansas City hay market has suffered the past- 
few weeks from bad hay and bad weather; but the 
market continues to do a big business, with move- 
ment near the records. All kinds of hay coming in 
are said to be off, but better quality is expected. 

* * * 


The Missouri State Grain Dealers’ Association ‘at 
Kansas City August 22 elected a second vice-presi. 
dent for the northern Missouri district, C. B. Tal- 
bott of Laclede, and named these directors for the 
southern part of the state: J. A. Elliott, Lebanon; 
W. H. Hurley, Clinton; J. C. Eggers, Herman; Jesse 
Clup, Warrensburg, and J. S. Klingerberg, Concordia. 
The officers of the asseciation elected at Sedalia pre- 
viously are: J. D. Mann of Montrose, president; W. 
D. Schmitt of Appleton City, first vice-president; A. 
G. Sullivan of Nevada, secretary-treasurer. A meet- 
ing of dealers from the northern part of the state 
will be held at Moberly September 22. A big con- 
vention is to be held this winter, and John L. Mess- 
more of the St. Louis Board of Trade, has invited 
the association to meet in that city. One of the 
chief purposes of the organization is to try to de- 
vise a plan for quitting the practice of giving sacks. 

* * * 


The Missouri & Kansas Hay & Grain Company 
has leased from W. S. Dickey 12,000 square feet at 
Third and Grand Avenues, Kansas City, at $1,800 a 
year for five years. It is said the company will erect 
a grain elevator on the property. 

* * * 


A Farmers’ Federation, organized in Kansas City, 
Kan., August 19, hopes, for one thing, to get the 
farmers to hold wheat for $1.25 a bushel; but since 
this price was set, it looks too easy, and many are 
mentioning $1.50. J. A. Everitt of Indianapolis, 
president of the Farmers’ Society of Equity, is presi- 
dent of the Federation. Ownership of country ele- 
vators by farmers is advocated, where grain could 
be held to be marketed to their best interests. 

* * * 


Lee Lewis, well known as a grain, hay and stock 
buyer, is said to be planning the erection of a grain 
elevator at Rich Hill, Mo. In connection with the 
elevator, would be a depot for the handling of hay 
and other farm products. This plan is said to be 
the outgrowth of the fast increasing business of 
Mr. Lewis. 

* * * 

Workmen who struck on the Terminal Elevator in 
Kansas City, Kan., under construction, were out two 
days, returning August 14 under the union scale of 
30 cents; they had been getting 25 cents. 

* * * 


September 4 the city council of Webb City, Mo., 
taking notice of the war, instructed its purchasing 
committee to buy one or two carloads of hay before 
chaotic conditions sent the price skyward. 

* * * 


E. C. Hillweg, assistant secretary of the Minneapo- 
lis Civic and Commerce Association, in Kansas City 
recently, suggested co-operation among commercial 
bodies in plans to keep harvest labor moving 
through a long summer and fall period, and pub- 
licity throughout the country of the labor chances 
for them, Kansas has been particularly harassed 
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this year by inability to get labor just when wanted, 
and the right kind. 
* * * 

Altamont, Kan., citizens and farmers of the vi- 
cinity have been called upon to remember that while 
many grain buyers stayed out of the market early 
in August John H. Rust took what was offered. 

* * * 

The Farmers’ Union Co-operative Association of 
Mitchell county, Kan., with five elevators and four 
stores, is considering increasing capital stock to 
$135,000, now $45,000. 

» * * 

The’ Farmers’ Union Elevator and Mercantile 
Company, Baker, Kan., has incorporated; capital 
$10,000. 

* * = 

Several Kansas elevators and mills are bringing 
suit against. farmers to enforce contracts for the 
sale of wheat; farmers agreed to sell at under 70 
cents in many cases, and now the price makes them 
hesitate to deliver. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


MILWAUKEE 


BY Cc, O. SKINROOD. : F 

Milwaukee grain men are convinced that the 
present war crisis will prove a strong bullish influ- 
ence in grain: When shipping conditions are re- 
stored to normal they beiieve that there will be an 
enormous demand for wheat from the millions in 
the armies and the millions of people left at home 
who must be fed.. There seems to be some doubt as 
to just how extensively the farmers will let go of 
their grain at the present prices. 

“Of course the farmers have the same bullish feel- 
ing about the grain market that the rest of the trade 
has,” said Wallace M. Bell, one of the prominent 
grain traders in the Milwaukee market. “The prices 
however, are very attractive and some of the farmers 
will let go because of the present inducements. 
Others will hang on to their grain for weeks and 
months and take the chance of larger profits in the 
future.” 

* * * 

Secretary of the Milwaukee Chamber, Harry 
Plumb, is spreading the opportunities for Milwaukee 
business in South America as far as possible among 
members of the local exchange. He has forwarded 
facts to all the local grain men indicating the oppor- 
tunity to supply Argentina with the malt which has 
been supplied heretofore by Germany. He has ob- 
tained a list of the vessels sailing to South America 
from the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
headquarters at Washington. Most of the companies 
announce sailings once or twice per month. Credit 
terms suggested to Milwaukeeans, according to cus- 
toms in South America, range from thirty to ninety 
days. In the case of first orders, says Mr. Plumb, 
the custom is not to present drafts until the goods 
have arrived. The Argentine duties are ad valorem 
—not according to the latest values, but on a basis of 
values arranged some time ago. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has ocffi- 
cially indorsed the war risk insurance bill which 
was passed by both houses of Congress and signed by 
the President. The action was taken after the urgent 
solicitation of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for local Chambers to assist. Local 
grain men believe that this measure is fully justified 
as an emergency plan of solving insurance difficul- 
ties during the war. But it is believed that this 
business of marine insurance by the Government 
should be promptly discontinued as soon as the war 
is over.- This is also the attitude of the president, 
according to the reports received here. 

= * * 


For the first week in September, Milwaukee grain 
men reported rapid improvement in the barley trade. 
Following a neglected and declining market for a 
short time, maltsters began to buy heavily, with 
sales also for pearling and for shipments abroad. 
The movement in barley is rapidly increasing at the 
rate of nearly 100 cars a week. 

* * * 

Milwaukee, early in September, was getting corn 
at the rate of 600 to 700 cars a week, which is a 
heavy movement for this market just between sea- 
sons when trade drops back usually. Prices for 
most of the grades have ranged well above 80 cents 
with occasional cars breaking down to 78 cents. 
Shippers, millers and distillers are operating gen- 
erally and the market is well sustained. 

* * * 

The oats trade at Milwaukee is fairly liberal with 
receipts early this month ranging around 500 cars 
per week.. Most of the sales have run from 50 to 
52 cents ver bushel, which is a price so high that it 
is expected to bring grain off the farm as fast as 
farmers are able to sell it. 

* * * 

W. P. Bishop, a prominent trader at the Milwau- 
kee market and member of.the E. P. Bacon Com- 
pany, at the close of the first week in September, 
said that the demand keeps up well in the oats trade 
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and that all offerings are readily sold. Consign- 
ments of grain are advised on the present strong 
condition of the market. 

* * * 

Early in September the shippers took rye quite 
liberally. Distillers and milling interests also took 
some rye with prices ranging around 91 to 99 cents 
and many sales of the better kinds from 95 to 98 
cents per bushel. 

* * * 

Shrunken wheat is at a discount at the Milwaukee 
market. Prices have bounded up sharply in line 
with the 9 to 11 cent bulge in futures and sales have 
occupied a wide range, from $1.12 to $1.30 per 
bushel. Good milling wheat sells readily for ship- 
ment and for grinding. 

* * * 

According to reports received at Milwaukee which 
are of great importance and interest here, Califor- 
nia barley has had a great advance in the last few 
days. December barley is quoted as high as $1.30 at 
San Francisco, an advance of some 25 cents a bushel 
in a short time. Spot feed barley was quoted around 
$1.15 to $1.20 and brewing grades of barley from 
$1.20 to $1.25 per bushel. It is also reported from 
the Pacific coast that considerable barley is being 
exported, but only when mixed with oats. These re- 
ports taken as a whole suggest that there is a tre- 
mendous impetus in the barley market on the West- 
ern coast. 

* * * 

The grain reported in store at Milwaukee Sept. 5 
was approximately 324,000 bushels of wheat, 60,000 
bushels of corn, 326,000 bushels of oats, 145,000 
bushels of barley and 12,000 bushels of oats. 

* * * 


Milwaukee grain men point to the unusually good 
business conditions in Milwaukee as shown by ad- 
vances in bank clearings from week to week of 12 to 
23 per cent over the corresponding week a year ago. 
This, in the face of large declines in bank clearings 
in many of the big American cities. 

* * * 

The September rate of interest on advances has 
been determined by the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce at 7 per cent. This compares 
with recent rates of 5 and 6 per cent, the 5 per cent 
rate prevailing for many months prior to the open- 
ing of the general European conflict. 

* * * 

The flour stocks in Milwaukee in September are 
given at 59,000 barrels compared with 38,000 barrels 
for the corresponding week in 1918. This represents 
a large decline. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce closed at 
12 noon on primary day, the first Tuesday in Sep- 
tember. 

* * * 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has further 
suspended from August until Feb. 28, 1915, the op- 
eration of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way tariff which contained proposed increases in 
switching charges by the Milwaukee road at Mil- 
waukee. This order had previously been suspended 
from May 1 until Aug. 29. On Sept. 15, another 
hearing will be held at Milwaukee by Examiner 
Brown on the question of proposed advances in 
switching rates between various Milwaukee indus- 
tries. Notice of this meeting has been given the 
Milwaukee traffic bureau by the commerce commis- 
sion at Washington. 

a at 

Charles R. Lull, Faustin Prinz, H. J. Nunne 
macher, A. K. Taylor and H. W. Ladish have been 
appointed by President of the Milwaukee Chamber, 
J. A. Mander as delegates to the Northwestern Road 
Congress to be held in the Auditorium in Milwaukee 
from Oct. 2831. A very large meeting with dele- 
gates from all over the United States is expected 
here at that time. 

* * * 

The Chamber of Commerce inspection department 
has given a report for the year ending Aug. 15, 1914, 
showing that there has been an enormous trade at 
Milwaukee for the year. Wheat receipts dropped for 
the year from 9,204,000 bushels for the year 1913 to 
7,121,000 bushels in 1914. In corn there was a great 
advance in business from 9,618,000 bushels in 1913 
to 12,944,000 in 1914. There was also an enormous 
advance in the oats trade with 16,355,000 bushels in 
1913 compared with 20,858,000 bushels in 1914. The 
barley trade slipped back a little—from 19,656,000 
for the fiscal year of 1913 to 17,739,000 bushels in 
1914. Rye trade also declined slightly from 3,500,000 
in 1913 to 2,774,000 bushels in 1914. 

The total grain trade for the crop year 1913 was 
62,042,000 bushels, compared to 61,437,000 bushels 
in 1914, which is a new high record for business at 
the Milwaukee market. 

Expressed in cars the inspection report for 1914 
was as follows: 10,605 cars of barley, 10,883 cars of 
corn, 9,593 cars of oats, 2,489 cars of rye, 297 cars 
of flax and 3,113 carloads of wheat. Of the wheat 
trade, 2,534 cars were spring wheat, 497 cars of win- 
ter wheat, and 82 cars of mixed wheat. Five-sixths 
of the Milwaukee wheat trade is therefore spring 
wheat, which one would expect from its closer 
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proximity to the big spring wheat region of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. This makes a grand total of 
inspection for the crop year of 1914 of 36,980 cars, 
or just a shade under 40,000 cars. The increase in 
business at Milwaukee is measured by the hundreds 
and thousands of cars each year. 

* = * 

The Milwaukee flour mills have been unusually 
active in the last few days under the stimulus of 
very high prices for wheat and flour. Some weeks 
the grinding goes as high as 22,000 barrels a week, 
or 83 per cent of capacity compared to 14,000 barrels 
or 64 per cent of capacity only a few weeks ago. 

* * * 


The Chicago & Northwestern road has published a 
new switching tariff for Milwaukee, effective Sept. 
24, 1914, which makes a charge of $5 per car on all 
freight with a minimum weight of 50,000 lbs. per car 
for switching cars to industries and to the Milwau- 
kee road. This is only a slight advance over the 
present rates. 

The Northwestern road has also published a new 
grain tariff from points on its lines to Milwaukee. 
The rates on coarse grain for about thirty-five cities 
and towns west of Sleepy Eye, Minnesota, are re- 
duced from % to 1 cent per 100 pounds, and from 
about eleven points in Hastern Minnesota, the rates 
are advanced from % to 1 cent per 100 pounds. 

Through rates on grain from about thirty stations 
on the Great Northern road in Minnesota and South 
Dakota to Milwaukee in connection with the Soo 
line will be reduced, beginning Sept. 9, from % to 
2 and 2/10 cents per 100 pounds on coarse grain. In 
no case are the through rates to exceed the combina- 
tion rates via Minneapolis. 

* * * 


The E. P. Bacon Company issues one of the most 
extensive reports on the barley market of any firm 
in the Northwest. The report on Wisconsin barley 
shows material shrinkage in acreage, somewhat 
larger yield per acre than the previous year, and 
quality good with generally sound, plump berries. 
Some damage was reported from heat and drought 
which caused light weight and quite a large part of 
the crop is discolored. The average cut in acreage, 
compared to 1913, was about 15 per cent and the 
yield was in the neighborhood of 25 bushels an acre, 
or about 2% bushels over the crop of 1913. Minne- 
sota reports a cut in barley acreage of 17 per cent 
for 1914 and the yield at 211%4 bushels per acre, 
which is about 4 bushels per acre under the Wiscon- 
sin crop. The area of barley in Iowa dropped 16 
per cent and the yield was placed at 26 bushels an 
acre, or 4 bushels more than in 1913. The South 
Dakota yield is placed at 22 bushels an acre, or 2 
bushels an acre more than the previous year. This 
indicates that the Wisconsin and Iowa barley yields 
give the maximum output per acre. There is also 
a decreased acreage of barley in practically all the 
big barley states, which is expected to have an jm- 
portant effect on the market. 

* * * 

N. I. Holt has been appointed inspector of pro- 

visions at the Milwaukee Chamber. 
* * * 

H. N. Wilson has been chosen a member of the 
Milwaukee board. 

%* * * 

Walter Stern, Milwaukee miller, entertained all 
his road salesman for several days, taking them 
to hotels for meals, and back to mill and convention 
room for demonstrations and papers. These sales- 
men were taught the art of flour making from be- 
ginning to end. Technical papers were given on the 
best methods of getting results from the flour to 
help offset many of the errors in faulty bread and 
pastry making. Mr. Stern also attracted attention 
by recently selling flour at the same prices as pre- 
vailed before the war, despite the big rise in wheat 
and the higher quotations for flour charged by other 
millers. 

* * * 

A large number of deaths occurred among the 
members of the Milwaukee Chamber of. Commerce 
since the last issue of this magazine. C. P. Jones 
was one of the very oldest members of the exchange 
at the time of his death. R. B. Wentworth died re- 
cently. 

One of the best known members of the Milwaukee 
Chamber, who died Aug. 22, was G. H. D. Johnson, 
ene of the former presidents of the Chamber. Mr. 
Johnson achieved renown recently as member of the 
capitol commission at Madison, Wis. He had much 
te do with the artistic plans worked out for the re 
built capitol. He was a great student of art and 
gave valuable advice in the embellishment of the 
capitol along the most artistic lines. He resigned 
recently from the capitol commission because of ill 
health. But the great capitol project, which costs 
millions of dollars, had been almost completed when 
he stopped work. 

Mr. Johnson attended the publie schools and when 
a young boy went into the grain business and re- 
mained for thirty years in one firm—the E. P. Bacon 
Company. He retired from active business some 
six years ago to devote himself to the capitol com- 
mission and othér public enterprises in which he 
was greatly interested. Mr. Johnson was also in- 
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strumental in getting a strong railroad commission 
for the state of Wisconsin which has been a great 
factor in giving shippers just rates. 

Mr. Johnson was a well known Shakespearean 
scholar. He was 63 at the time of his death. The 
pastor who gave him his first book (Robinson 
Crusoe) officiated at the funeral. 

Berthier C. Ellsworth, another former president of 
the Milwaukee Chamber, died Sept. 1. For many 
years he was employed by the L. Bartlett & Son 
grain firm, then became head of the concern, then 
entered business for himself and at the time of his 
death represented Henry Rang & Co. of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

* * ok 

Chief Inspector of the Milwaukee Chamber, A. A. 
Breed says that much of the new oats which he is 
inspecting is light weight due to the hot, dry 
weather just when the grain was filling. The weight 
of the oats is also from 8 to 6 pounds less than last 
year, varying from 24 to 34 pounds per bushel. Mr. 
Breed declares that a great deal of the oats is very 
badly discolored because farmers persist in leaving 
the oats out in the shock for many weeks before 
threshing. He adds that farmers no longer stack 
their oats generally which makes possible clean, 
white, marketable oats which is worth 2 cents per 
bushel more than the dark, colored oats. He declares 
-corn inspection at the Milwaukee Charnber is not as 
heavy as it usually is in the main corn season, al- 
though shipments of the new crop will not be ready 
for some time. 

Ske a 

Secretary Plumb has received notice from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States that a 
bureau of this national organization is ready to 
answer all questions regarding contraband of war 
and rules and regulations of commerce during the 
world war. 

* * * 

The largest single day in the history of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber occurred Sept. 8 when receipts 
were in excess of 800 cars, compared to less than 
600 cars as the previous high record receipts. A 
very large movement of grain this fall is looked for 
at Milwaukee. 

* * * 

Discussing the recent agitation against high prices 
and the eharge that the boards of trade are the 
cause, Secretary of the Milwaukee Chamber, Mr. 
Plumb, declares that whenever anything is wrong, 
it is customary for the reformers to take the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to task. 

“Transactions in grain are purely competitive and 
based on world market conditions,” he said. ‘No 
other commodity so closely follows the law of sup- 
ply and demand as grain. There is a free and 
open market in grain. Shippers and manufacturers, 
buyers and sellers gather together and make prices 
on the basis of long range influences.” 

Mr. Plumb called attention to the August prices 
for No. 1 Northern wheat at Milwaukee for a num- 
ber of years. The range of prices has been from $1 
to $1.12, or higher. He pointed out the poor crops 
in a number of wheat sections and the enormous 
war demand coming, which should surely make for 
higher prices. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


PHILADELPHIA 


BY E. R. SIEWERS. 

This city has at last awakened from a sort of 
Rip Van Winkleian lethargy and stupor of hesitat- 
ing indifference brought about by the foreign war 
conditions which have placed what was believed to 
be an unsurmountable barrier and destructive em- 
bargo on its large and steadily increasing export 
grain and commercial trade, and has reached the 
practical conclusion that there is but one sure and 
satisfactory way of meeting the present situation, 
and that is by going after business in countries that 
are quite anxious to sell their goods and products 
here, and with a true reciprocal feeling and system 
buy from us many commodities that they are in 
need of and which they are now deprived of obtain- 
ing from foreign lands, far away across the great 
oceans, which the rigid rules of the war game have 
so mercilessly put an effectual ban upon. 

* * * 


“Commercial America” has been adopted as the 
slogan and in pursuance of this idea a very well 
attended meeting has just been held in the Commer- 
cial Museum building, where more than five hun- 
dred of the most influential and leading business 
men of Philadelphia were present and, amid un- 
bounded enthusiasm, resolved to get into closer 
touch with South America and its growing repub- 
lics, and capture a good share of its valuable trade, 
which heretofore has been going elsewhere. A 
strong committee is to go at once to the Argentines 
and their neighbors and use every honorable effort 
to secure the much-wanted trade from these coun 
tries, and the national government and congress 
will be memorialized to extend a helping hand 
toward the culmination of this extensive trade 
movement. At the big meeting it was authorita- 
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tively stated that the Foreign Trade Bureau of the 
Commercial Museum is overrun with inquiries from 
Latin America from various business interests that 
are desirous of establishing permanent connections 
here. 

ok * * 

The British steamship Rockabil took out for Bor- 
deaux, the new capital of France, 171,000 bushels 
of wheat, the first full cargo of grain that up to 
this time has passed through the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s new rapid-moving $1,000,000 elevator located 
at Girard Point. 

* * * 

The new floating elevator which has been under 
construction at the Wilmington (Del.) shipyards of 
Hollingsworth & Andrews for some months, is about 
completed and is now ready for the placement of the 
machinery. It will be an adjunct of the Philadel- 
phia harbor transfer, equipped with the latest facili- 
ties for handling grain, and will have an hourly 
capacity of 15,000 bushels, and will be used in con- 
nection with the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
and the Lehigh Valley Railroad grain transportation 
trade, the “Empire,” floating elevator of the same 
company which has been in use for some years, 
having a capacity of 10,000 bushels per hour. 

* * * 


The Commercial Exchange Hay and Straw Com- 
mittee, of which William A. Huey is chairman, after 
a special meeting of the trade, has adopted the 
recommendation in the official report of John H. 
Irvin, who was the representative at the convention 
of the National Hay Association, which places the 
grades of hay and straw in line with the National 
Schedule, and this action has been approved by the 
Board of Directors of the Exchange. 

* * * 


The E. E. Delp Grain Company and L. F. Miller & 
Sons continue to do quite an extensive business in 
Argentine corn. 

* * * 

Treasurer Joseph W. Beatty, of the Commercial 
Exchange, has recovered sufficiently from his long 
illness to be about again, to the delight of his many 
friends. 

* * * 

The North American Export Grain Association, 
through its indefatigable secretary, Frank Evans 
Marshall, has secured an arrangement with the 
London Corn Club and the British Foreign Board 
of Trade by which the proceeds of all grain deliv- 
eries to England which were tied up by the war 
exactions, are now to be promptly satisfied by a 
bonding system that has been agreed upon. 

* * * 


During August the following vessels carried flour 
and grain abroad: The steamships Canada, for 
Copenhagen, Laurvik and Gothenburg, 211,200 
pounds flour and 124,000 bushels wheat; Merion, for 
Liverpool, 10,000 bushels wheat; South Point, for 
London, 20,770 bushels wheat; Florida, for Copen- 
hagen, 462,000 pounds flour; Pomeranian, for Glas- 
gow, 1,756,000 pounds flour and 32,000 bushels 
wheat; Haverford, for Liverpool, 609,000 pounds 
flour and 145,600 bushels wheat; Maine, for London, 
1,232,000 pounds flour and 86,383 bushels wheat; 
Manchester Mariner, for Manchester, 79,200 bushels 
wheat; Carthagenian, for Glasgow, 2,240,600 pounds 
flour and 47,000 bushels wheat; Start Point, for 
London, 1,042,580 nounds flour and 70,968 bushels 
wheat; Nepos, for Monrevia, Liberia, 120 barrels 
flour; Zuiderdyk, for Rotterdam, 1,291,560 pounds 
flour; Dominion, for Liverpool, 665,000 pounds 
flcur; Manchester Inventor, for Manchester, 72,000 
bushels wheat: Myra Fell, for Leith, 1,092,000 
pounds flour and 109,760 bushels wheat; the total 
being 10,626,800 pounds flour and 843,721 bushels 
wheat. The August receipts were 145,822 barrels 
flour, 2,132,476 bushels wheat, 217,803 bushels corn, 
and 783,432 bushels oats. 


* * * 


A wide-awake grain man made this smart remark 
the other day here on ’change: “If wars had to be 
paid for in spot cash, like commodities in our line, 
there would be mighty few of them ever occur.” 

* * * 


A syndicate of capitalists is being formed in this 
city to purchase an entire line of modern steam- 
ships which are to fly the American and the Phila- 
delphia flags and engage in the merchant trade, but 
if they don’t hurry up President Wilson will get 
ahead of them. 

* * * 

Assisiant Secretary Lorenzo J. Riley and official 
stenographer of the Commercial Exchange, has re- 
turned from an agreeable outing in the Paradise 
section of the great farming county of Lancaster, Pa. 

* * * 

Elmer P. Keiser, now engaged in the feed business 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., paid a flying automobile visit 
to this city. For a number of years he represented 
Chapin and Company in the same line on the grain 
floor here. 

* * * 

On and after September 15 the order has gone 

forth about the Bourse and Exchanges that all straw 
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hats of every variety, yea even the Panama must 
vanish like the passing cloud and the High Mucky- 
Muck and his Committee are already preparing the 
necessary ammunition and weapons to strictly en- 
force this arbitrary ukase. 

* * * 


Charley Zecker, who runs the telegraph booth for 
W. P. Brazer & Co., has been at the Atlantic City 
seashore resort slowly recovering from a sudden 
attack of heat prostration. 

* * * 

Grass and clover seed are well sold up about this 
vicinity at present and some old, old stock which 
was on easy street for a long time, has found a 
very desirable market. 

* * * 

Labor Day was a closed holiday at the Bourse 
and among the Exchanges, financial institutions and 
United States Government, City and State Depart- 
ments throughout the municipality. 

* * * 

The British steamship Zurichmoor is to take out 
200,000 bushels of grain from this port for France 
and the United Kingdom, and the steamer Sunday 
is booked for 180,000 bushels of wheat for the same 
points. 


NEW WEIGHING RULES ADOPTED BY 
RAILROADS 


New and uniform rules governing the weighing 
and reweighing of carload freight have been pro- 
mulgated by the American Railway Association and 
have received the endorsement of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the National Industrial 
Traffic League, to be applied qn all railroads in the 
United States. The discontinuance of the reweigh- 
ing of freight in carlots en route or at destination 
will be the principal change the rules will bring 
about. These changes will also have the effect of 
minimizing claims for overcharge due to re-weighing 
of freight en route by inspection and weighing bu- 
reaus. 

Briefly, the new rules provide that when errors in 
weight and description are shown in the original 
billing the changes shall be adjusted to the proper 
basis; forms of weight agreement suitable to the 
character of the business tendered for transporta- 
tion shall embrace certain specifications and copies 
of the same shall be filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The agreement shall stipulate that the shipper 
shall report and certify correct gross weights ex- 
cept where estimated weights are permitted by tar- 
iffs or classifications, and correct description of 
commodities and correct gross tare and net weights; 
that a representative of the carriers shall have 
access at all times to the books and other records 
of the shipper for the purpose of verifying weight 
reports, etc., that the shippers shall pay promptly . 
all undercharges resulting from incorrect classifica- 
tion of weights and descriptions; that the shipper 
shall maintain in good condition and have tested 
frequently all scales used and also shall permit rep- 
resentatives of the carriers to inspect and test them, 
and that weighing agreements may be cancelled by 
ten days’ notice in writing of either party. 


According to reports a sailor recently was suffo- 
cated and died at Liverpool as a result of entering 
the hold of a grain steamer, where a cargo of corn 
had generated carbon monoxide gas. 


Jesse Lowe of Beardstown, IIl., writes: ‘Amer- 
ican Grain Trade: Please discontinue my advertise- 
ment of a moisture tester for sale, as same has been 
sold to a party who said he saw the advertisement 
in your paper.” 

An alfalfa stack, valued at $1,000, was recently 
burned near Tulare, Cal. Improper curing caused 
the stack to internally heat and the ever present 
igniting agency, commonly known as spontaneous 
combustion, set the stack afire. 

Records of traffic through the Soo Canals for the 
past year show a net tonnage more than three times 
as great as that passing through the Suez Canal. 
A total of 316,000,000 bushels of grain is one of the 
biggest items of the canal’s business. 
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ILLINOIS 
The Moline Elevator Company, of Moline, Ill., has 
dissolved. 


The elevator at Toluca, Ill., has been taken over 
by George Waldschmidt. 


Penhaeff Brothers, of La Prairie, Ill., have com- 
pleted their new elevator. 


The Divernon Grain Company, of Divernon, I[I11., 
recently filed with the secretary of state a notice 
of dissolution. 


Ed. Haugens, grain dealer at Evans (R. F. D. 
from Wenona), Ill., has completed the construction 
of a new elevator. 


The Pease & Allen Grain Company, of Chestnut, 
Ill., has filed an amendment to its charter changing 
its name to the Pease Grain Company. 


_ J. A. McCreery & Sons, of Gibson City, Ill., de- 
cided to wreck their elevator recently damaged by 
fire and will rebuild at some other point. 


The elevators owned by the Ike Livingston Grain 
Company at Wapello and Heyworth, IIl., have been 
taken over by J. A. Harrison, of Bloomington, III. 


The Agnew Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Ag- 
new, Ill., recently organized, has purchased the ele- 
yator of George W. Burch at that place, for $3,000. 


Farmers in the neighborhood of Cherry, I1l., have 
purchased the site of the Neola Elevator, recently 
destroyed by fire, and will erect a $5,000 building. 


Bain Sullivan has purchased a half interest in 
the Ellis & Garrison Elevator at Industry, I1l., from 
Amos Ellis, the new firm to operate as Sullivan & 
Garrison. 


More than one hundred empty pocketbooks were 
found in an empty grain car by Paul Smith, a grain 
dealer of Padua, Ill., and it is believed that purse- 
snatchers put them there. 


A picnic was greatly enjoyed by the Forest City 
Grain Company, of Forest City, Ill., on August 25. 
Willard F. Meyer, of Chicago, delivered a speech on 
co-operation during the day. 


The Ancona Grain & Supply Company, of Ancona, 
fll., has been incorporated’ with a capital stock of 
$15,000. The incorporators are George Armstrong, 
Walter Sixt and C. E. Clayton. 


The Coleta Elevator Company, of Coleta, IIl., re- 
cently incorporated, is erecting a new elevator at 
Milledgeville, Ill., and an auto truck will be used for 
service between the two towns. 


The Leonore Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Leo- 
nore, Ill., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are Arthur Elliott. 
Peter Vogel and William P. Rose. 


Scotler Brothers, of Metamora, Ill., are wrecking 
part of their elevator and a new house of 50,000 
bushels’ capacity will be erected. The firm has also 
remodeled its oats storage house. 


The Murrayville Farmers’ Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Murrayville, Ill., with a capital 
stock of $7,000. The incorporators are Frank J. 
Robinson, C. A. Rousey and J. T. Mutch. 


The Arcola Grain, Coal & Telephone Company, of 
Arcola, Ill., has filed an amendment changing its 
name to the Arcola Farmers’ Elevator Company, 
and increasing the number of its directors from six 
to nine. 


Clarence Elson has purchased the elevators of 
Harrison Brothers at Chenoa, Ill., and expects to 
remodel the house located on the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad and rebuild the elevator on the 
Chicago & Alton. 


The Porterfield Elevator at Sidney, Ill, now 
owned by S. E. Bells & Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been reopened following the installation of re- 
pairs and improvements. Edward Adams has been 
employed as buyer for the house. 


The Cherry Elevator Company, of Cherry, Il. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000, 
to engage in a general grain, coal, lumber and feed 
business. ‘The incorporators are William J. Doll, 
Michael H. Flaherty, John Cahill, ete. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Dailey, near 
Royal, Ill, has been: incorporated with a capital 
stock of $11,000, to deal in grain, seeds, lumber and 
other supplies. P. M. Dailey, Thomas Buck, Claus 
Hoveln and others are the incorporators and Mr. 
Dailey, of Penfield, Ill., is the correspondent for the 
company. Dailey is a new town located between 
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Gerald and Royal, about five miles south of Penfield, 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by the Iro- 
quois Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Iroquois, I[ll., 
which is capitalized at $10,000. The incorporators 
are R. F. Karr, Jesse Coughenor, J. D. Kelley, Nelson 
Fanyo, H. B. Hogle, F. E. Hill and F. W. Kee. 


S. W. Strong, secretary of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, reports the following changes in 
the ownership of elevators: Geo. Waldschmidt has 
succeeded R. M. Livingston at Toluca; the La Rose 
Grain Company has succeeded the Davis Grain Com- 
pany at La Rose; Clarence Elson has succeeded Har- 
rison Brothers at Chenoa; W. A. Fraser, Jr., has 
succeeded the W. A. Fraser Company at Galva; F. L. 
Hough & Co. have succeeded F. L. Hough (mail 
Woodhull) at Alpha; the elevator at Nekoma has 
been closed; F. L. Hough & Co. have succeeded the 
Farmers’ Grain Company at Rio; W. A. Fraser, Jr., 
has succeeded the W. A. Fraser Company at North 
Henderson; H. A. Hayward has succeeded the F. J. 
Davis Grain Company at Tremont; Deininger & Son 
have succeeded Deininger & Wilson at Peotone; Mc- 
Cullough & Son have succeeded Crane & McCullough 
at Rantoul; the Farmers’ Grain Company has suc- 
ceeded J. E. Tjardes at Cabery; the S. C. Bartlett 
Company has succeeded F. L. Churchill at Fairbury; 
R. L. Rathbun has succeeded Harrison Brothers at 
Meadows; the S. C. Bartlett Company has succeeded 
I’. L. Churchill at Lodemia; J. W. Cromwell & Co. 
have succeeded W. P. Lewis at Meeks (Georgetown 
P. O.); W. A. Fraser, Jr., has succeeded the W. A. 
Fraser Company at Alexis, and the elevator at 
Orion, Ill., is closed. 


EASTERN 
The H-O Company has secured permission to erect 
a steel storage elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., costing 
approximately $12,000. 


The resolution authorizing the payment of $13,500 
to five squatters for property they occupied on the 
seawall strip at Buffalo, N. Y.. was approved by the 
mayor of the city, and the buildings on the property 
will be razed and a track laid by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, connecting the mainland with a new 
1,000,000-bushel elevator to be built by the Buffalo 
Harbor Land Company, of which J. Tallman Budd 
is president. 


IOWA 


A new elevator has been built at Prairieburg, 
Iowa. 


Pollock & Co. have practically completed their 
new elevator at Bagley, Iowa. 


John Broulik has secured an interest in W. J. 
Fiala’s elevator at Lisbon, Iowa. 


Eugene Avery has disposed of his elevator at 
Bradgate, Iowa, to H. P. Schoonover and a Mr. Ells- 
worth. 


The Hazleton Grain Company, of Hazleton, Iowa, 
has purchased the elevator of the Kiefer Brothers’ 
estate. 


R. J. Woody has sold his elevator at Cedar, Iowa; 
to Harry McBurney, who took possession on Sep- 
tember 1. : 


The Farmers’ Mercantile Company, 
Iowa, has completed a new elevator, 
operated by a gasoline engine. 


The directors of the Flugstad Farmers’ Grain 
Company, of Flugstad, Iowa, have extensively re- 
paired and improved their elevator. 


The City Council of Eagle Grove, Iowa, recently 
requested the removal of the Independent Grain & 
Lumber Company’s elevator to another site. 


Henry Schwab, of Shellsburg, Iowa, has built a 
new elevator having a capacity of 11,000 bushels of 
grain. The building is 29x60 feet in size with con- 
crete floors throughout. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, recently organ- 
ized at Denison, Iowa, has awarded a contract for 
the building of an elevator, the new house to be 
complete by October 15. The contract calls for the 
expenditure of $4,890. John Woodruff is president 
and H. J. Cook is secretary of the new company. 


The directors of the Terminal Elevator Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa, former owners of the large ele- 
vator recently destroyed by fire, may decide to build 
a new elevator, owing to the recent decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission involving a re- 
duction on inbound rates to Sioux City from points 
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in Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota and Minnesota, 
F. M. Pelletier is president of the company. 


Carr & McClanahan have succeeded M. R. Chand- 
ler in the grain business at Blockton, Iowa. 


WESTERN 
A new elevator has been erected at Coberg, Mont. 


The elevator at Shelby, Mont., has resumed opera- 
tions. 


W. A. Cragin is building an elevator at Winifred, 
Mont. 


T. C. Power contemplates the erection of an ele- 
vator at Helena, Mont. 


The Montana & Dakota Elevator Company has re- 
paired its elevator at McCabe, Mont. 


The State Elevator Company, of Cascade, Mont., 
has completed its new house at Geraldine, Mont. 


The Musselshell Valley Grain Company, of Su- 
matra, Mont., has practically completed its new ele- 
vator. 


J. C. Burns, Jr., has opened the elevator at Wi- 
baux, Mont., and grain cleaning equipment has been 
installed. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, at 
Denton, Mont., has been organized with a capital 
stock of $20,000. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Brockton, Mont., 
capitalized at $15,000. ‘ 


Phillips & Cochrane have reopened an elevator at 
Great Falls, Mont., which has been out of commis- 
sion for several years. 


B. F. Antonsen has purchased a site at Three 
Forks, Mont., on which he is building an elevator 
of 37,000 bushels’ capacity. 

Ranchmen of Shasta Valley, Cal., have been con- 
sidering the matter of establishing a grain elevator 
and cleaner at Montague, Cal. 


A new grain elevator is under course of construc- 
tion at Shields Siding, near Clydepark, Mont., for 
K. K. Liquin, of Wilsall, Mont. 


A. B. Winkenweden, of Malta, Mont., will manage 
the Imperial Elevator Company’s house at Harlem, 
Mont., which has been reopened. 


The Ilo Rochedale Company, of Ilo, Idaho, has 
leased the grain warehouse formerly conducted by 
the Kerr-Gifford Company at that place. 


Two new elevators have been completed at Den- 
ton, Mont., one for B. F. Antonson, of Ambrose, N. 
D., and the other for A. C. Anderson, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The Revere Farmers’ Union Elevator & Ware- 
house Company, of Revere, Wash, has filed an 
amendment to increase its capital stock from $3,500 
to $15,000. 


The Lewiston Milling Company, of Lewiston, 
Idaho, has added three wheat storage tanks, each 
having a capacity of 9,000 bushels, to the six tanks 
previously used. 


Farmers in the neighborhood of Denton, Mont., 
have purchased the 35,000-bushel elevator erected at 
that place by B. F. Antonsen. F. E. Osborn will 
have charge of the plant. 


The Geyser Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Gey- 
ser, Mont., has been incorporated with the following 
stockholders: F. W. Mitchell, R. J. Walker, J. G. 
Parker and S. S. Hobson. 


The Utah Cereal Company, which will establish a 
large cereal plant at Ogden, Utah, has prepared to 
erect six elevators having a capacity of 50,000 bush- 
els. The houses will be of concrete construction. 


The Milwaukee Land Company is building seven 
grain houses, each with a capacity of 5,000 bushels, 
near Three Forks, Mont. The buildings will be of 
frame construction erected on cement foundations. 


The Seattle Port Commission, of Seattle, Wash., 
has awarded a contract for the erection of a new 
elevator equipped to handle grain either in bulk or 
in sacks, The elevator will consist of a reinforced 
concrete working house and a storage annex with a 
separate building for offices and substation, also of 
reinforced concrete. There will be twenty-five cir- 
cular bins in the storage annex, each having capacity 
of 15,000 bushels, and sixteen inter-space bins with 
a capacity of 3,600 bushels each. It is to be eom- 
pleted within seven months, and will have facil- 
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ities for unloading 95 carloads of wheat daily. The 
equipment will handle 20,000 bushels of wheat 
hourly, while the plant will be fitted with cleaners, 
smutters and’a drying plant. The contract price 
for the elevator and track scales is $197,900. 


The 45,000-bushel elevator of the Farmers’ Ble- 
vator Company, at Broadview, Mont., has been 
completed and:is receiving grain. It is fitted with 
hopper-bottomed ‘bins, two elevator legs, cleaner, 
etc. : 

The Christina Farmers’ Elevator Company has 
filed articles of incorporation at Lewistown, Mont., 
and will operate a 25,000-bushel elevator, now under 
course of construction at Christina, north of Hilger, 
Mont. The company is capitalized at $40,000 and 
the directors are Carl J. Riddick, J. E. Kertz, James 
Higgins, John Mously and S. D. Rankin. 

The Lompoc Warehouse Company, of Lompoc, 
Cal., has overhauled its warehouses and _ placed 
them in fine condition for the fall crop. The main 
building has been placed on a new foundation and 
additional cleaning equipment has been installed. 
._The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Farm: 
ers’ Alliance Warehouse Company, Albion, Wash., 
was held recently, when F. P. Peterson was elected 
a member of the board of directors and to act as 
secretary and agent for the company. A 10 per 
cent dividend was declared on the stock. 

Stephens, Smith & Co., of Spokane and Seattle, 
Wash., have filed an amendment to their charter 
changing their firm name to the Stephens-Smith 
Grain Company, and additional members have be- 
come identified with the corporation. The com- 
pany’s offices in Seattle and Spokane have been re- 
tained and new offices have been opened in Portland 
and San Francisco. The new members of the com- 
pany are T. W. Smith, E. L. Smith and R. J. Pater- 
son, for many years connected with the firm of 
Paterson, Smith & Pratt. The Stephens-Smith 
Grain Company maintains grain warehouses at 
many points throughout the state of Washington. 
The Seattle office will be in charge of George W. 
Smith; Spokane, R. J. Stephens; Portland, R. J. 
Paterson; San Francisco, T. W. Smith and E. L. 
Smith. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 

Theo. Paal has secured the St. John Elevator at 
Dovray, Minn. 

T. H. Hilden has leased the Hatch Elevator at 
Battle Lake, Minn. 

The Cargill Elevator Company has repaired its 
house at Zion, Minn. 

F. S. Jacobs has purchased the Fred Doney Hleva- 
tor at Waupun, Wis. 

Fred F. Bade has purchased the old Phelps Eleva- 
tor at Lake City, Minn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been or- 
ganized at Donnelly, Minn. 

The grain warehouse at Marine Mills, Minn., has 
been changed into an elevator. ‘ 

Thos. Harstad has purchased the MecMichel Ele- 
vator at Harmony, Minn., for $3,000. 

Peter Schiltz, of Caledonia, Minn., has purchased 
the Sprague Elevator at that place. 

The Tucker-McGregor Company is building an 
elevator at Aitken, Minn., 28x30 feet in size. 

Dunn Brothers, of Luverne, Minn., have over- 
hauled their elevator for operation this season. 

C. C. Dick is building an elevator at Bingham, 
Minn., 24x30 feet on the ground and 40 feet high. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company is 
now operating its new plant at Breckenridge, Minn. 

The North Redwood Farmers’ Elevator Company, 
of North Redwood, Minn., has completed a new ele- 
vator. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Company, of Okabena, 
Minn., has completed the construction of its new 
house. 

An organization, called the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Elevator Company, has been formed at, Plummer, 
Minn., 

At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Company, Ada, Minn., a dividend of 40 per cent was 
declared. 

The directors of the Barrett 
Elbow Lake, Minn., have voted 
grain house. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, of 
Pipestone, Minn., has completed its new 20,000- 
bushel elevator, 

The house of the 
at Melrose, Minn., 
Kolb in charge. 

The new Farmers’ Elevator at Hanley Falls, Minn., 
has been completed and has a capacity of 27,000 
bushels of grain. 


The Great Northern Elevator “X’\-at Superior, 
Wis., which was unroofed in a wind storm on May 
25, is again in operation, repairs having been com- 
pleted. In addition to the repair work, improve- 
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ments were installed, including a sprinkler system 
for fire protection. 


A 40,000-bushel elevator is under course of con- 
struction at Crookston, Minn., for the Crookston 
Milling Company. 

The Farmers’ Blevator’ Company, of Wells, 
Minn., has completed a new coal house having a ca- 
pacity of eight tons. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company has opened for 
business at Herman, Minn., in the elevator formerly 
operated by J. E. Arnold. 


P. L. Johnson, of Currie, Minn., has purchased a 
portable grain elevator and expects to build a grain 
house in the near future. 


The Farmers’ Hlevator & Supply Company, of 
Tyler, Minn., has completed and is operating its 
new 20,000-bushel elevator. 


The elevator at Ellendale, Minn., owned by the 
Western Elevator Company, of Winona, Minn., has 
been repaired for operation. 


The Holloway Co-operative Farmers’ Elevator 
Company, of Holloway, Minn., has installed a new 
gasoline engine in its house. 


A contract has been awarded for the building of 
a warehouse and elevator at Pine City, Minn., for 
the Rush City Mercantile Company. 


The Security Elevator at Waconia, Minn., has been 
improved by the building of a new foundation under 
the house and the installation of a conveyor. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Okabena., 
Minn., has sold the old Skewis Elevator to the Son- 
tag Lumber Company, which will remodel the build- 
ing for a cement house. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, at Wegdahl, 
Minn., has completed the building of a concrete 
addition to its elevator, giving additional storage 
capacity for more than 40,000 bushels. 


The Independent Grain Company, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, Minn., has filed articles of in- 
corporaticn, with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
incorporators are Nels Enge, M. Enge and T. N. 
Enge. 


Repairs to the Globe Elevator at Superior, Wis.. a 
part of the interior of which was recently destroyed 
by fire, have been completed, the cost approximating 
$10,000, considerable new machinery having also 
been installed. 


The Cargill Elevator Company has remodeled its 
elevator at Richmond, Minn., the improvements in- 
cluding a new cupola, a dump scale and the installa- 
tion of an electric motor for power to replace gaso- 
line engine equipment. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, of 
Northfield, Minn., recently completed a number of 
improvements in its elevator, including the enlarge- 
ment of its office space by the building of an addi- 
tion 10x12 feet in size and the installation of a 
furnace. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Company has 
been incorporated at Morton, Minn., with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Augusit Daun; vice- 
president, Paul Schafer; secretary, Frank Zum- 
winkle; treasurer, Chas. Buscho. The capital stock 
is $10,000. 

The Eau Claire Farmers’ Trading Company, of 
Eau Claire, Wis., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $200,000, and is authorized to maintain 
grain elevators among other activities. The incor- 
porators are George Thorson, J. F. W. Ritsch and 
C. W. Schneider. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator, recently or- 
ganized by farmers in the vicinity of Hallock, Minn., 
has taken over the National Elevator at that place, 
and Chris. A. Erickson is manager for the company. 
The officers are as follows: President, Olof John- 
son; secretary-treasurer, J. A. Swenson; directors, 
J. H. Bradish, J. A. Ross, Hans Peterson and F. H. 
Mackenzie. 


A certificate of amendment has been filed to the 
charter of the Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Nor- 
cross, Minn., increasing the firm’s capital stock from 
$10,000 to $20,006, changing the name to the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Company of Herman and Norcross, 
Minn., also naming the principal place of business 
as Herman, Minn., and stating the highest amount 
of indebtedness to be $40,000. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Moorhead, 
Minn., has been taken over by a new company con- 
sisting of O. M. Sondrail, the former manager of the 
elevator, and P. Westling, of Moorhead, Minn., who 
has been traveling for the Dakota Grain Company 
for the past two years. It is stated that the new 
management has secured about two-thirds of the 
stock and that the remainder will be acquired later, 


Farmers in the neighborhood of Huntley, Minn., 
have filed articles of incorporation, with a capital 
stock of $10,000, under the name of the Huntley 
Farmers’ Elevator Company. Until the first annual 
meeting of the directors in March, the following 
officers will serve: G. A. Bales, of Winnebago, Minn., 
president; S. J. Chance, of Granada, Minn., vice- 
president, and H. R. White, of Huntley, secretary- 
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treasurer. The company has purchased the elevator 
of E. H. Christenson. 


The Hendrum Co-operative Elevator Company, of 
Hendrum, Minn., recently purchased the elevator of 
the old-line company at that place for $1,200, and 
the house has been improved for operation. 

According to F. E. Lindahl, of the Cargill Eleva- 
tor Company, which has leased the Belt Line Eleva- 
tor at Superior, Wis., the new house will be com- 
plete by October 1, replacing the elevator destroyed 
by fire last April. The Barnett & Record Company 
began the work of reconstruction in May, and the 
new house will have a capacity of 2,000,000 bushels. 
It is the intention of the Cargill Company to use 
the house exclusively for barley. 

The Bennett Grain Company has purchased the 
Nachbar Elevator at Winnebago City, Minn., while 
C. A. Nachbar & Co. have taken over the Waldren 
and Christenson Elevators. Also, the Bowman Lum- 
ber Company has secured the St. John Elevator for 
a lumber storage house. Winnebago City now has 
but two grain buyers instead of four, as previously. 
Ed Babcock will continue to buy grain for the Ben- 
nett Company, while C. A. Nachbar will buy for his 
firm. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 

Crowell Brothers are building a new office build- 
ing at Alva, Okla. 

The Cozart Grain Company has opened for busi- 
ness at Cheyenne, Okla. 

8. J. Stallings has built a storage house for grain, 
hay and feedstuffs at Littleton. N. C. 

The Evans Grain Company, of Pharr, Texas, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 
The incorporators are Marvin’'Evans, Fred Diefen- 
bacher and Otis Pelt. 


The Central Elevator & Warehouse Company, 
operating the elevators and warehouses in the IIli- 
nois Central terminals at New Orleans, La., re- 
cently took out a public warehouse license. ; 


Incorporation papers have been filed by the Tom 
Hill Grain Company, of Little Rock, Ark., capital- 
jzed at $25,000. Tom L. Hill is president; Gus 
Breitzke, vice-president, and H. T. Terry is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN 

Farmers have completed an elevator at Savannah, 
Ohio. 

Chapple & Skeouch have sold their elevator at 
Amble, Mich., to O. C. Waldo. 

The Home Grain Company, of La Grange, Ind., 
has increased its capital stock $6,000. 

The elevator at Berlein (mail Angola), Ind., has 
been taken over by the Home Grain Company, of 
La Grange, Ind. 

The Pigeon Co-operative Elevator Company, of 
Pigeon, Mich., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $30,000. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, of 
Monticello, Ind., has secured additional land adjoin- 
ing its property. 

It is stated that an elevator will be erected at 
Akron, Mich., on a site adjoining the Detroit, Bay 
City & Western Railway. 

Richards Brothers & Co. are building an addition 
to their elevator at New Hope (Campellstown P. O.). 
Ohio, which will be used for feed. 


A new elevator has been constructed at Bradley, 
Mich., and the Detroit, Bay City & Western Railway 
has extended a siding to the house. 


Charles S. Sprague has associated with him in the 
elevator business at St. Johns, Mich., his son-in-law, 
Myron Ward, under the firm name of Sprague & 
Ward. 

Philip Horn, grain dealer at Monroeville, Ohio, 
has arranged to build an elevator at Bellevue, Ohio, 
on a site adjoining the Nickel Plate tracks, to han- 
dle seed corn. 


A fine new concrete and brick elevator is in 
process of construction at Lawrenceburg, Ind., for 
W. P. Squibb & Co. It will have a capacity of 
24,000 bushels. 


C. W. Schaffer, of Conover, Ohio, has sold his ele- 
vator to farmers of that vicinity who will be incor- 
porated as the Conover Elevator Company. The 
capital stock is $10,000 and the incorporators are 
William Caven, F. H. McGuffey, W. B. Moon and 
A. J. Brautner, of Conover, and B. F. Smith, of Troy. 


The Miller Brothers’ Grain Company has pur- 
chased the Baxter Elevator at Marion, Ohio, and 
F. R. Miller, of Williamsport, Ohio, will be placed 
in charge of the house. The company operates a 
chain of elevators in southern Ohio, and will handle 
feed, coal and flour at Marion, in addition to grain. 


The Caro Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany, recently incorporated at Caro, Mich., has be- 
gun business in the buildings of the Caro Elevator 
Company, recently purchased. John McAllister, re- 
cently with the Caro Elevator Company, has been 
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secured aS manager. The consideration for the 


property was $16,000. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 
Johnson & Son are building an eleyator near 
Trent, Kan. 


An elevator has been erected at Page, Kan., for 
A. C. Ward. 


An elevator has been erected at Brownell, Kan., 
by J. M. Kindal. 


L. A. Jordan has leased and is operating the ele- 
vator at Winona, Kan. 


Work is progressing on a new Farmers’ Union 
Elevator at Clifton, Kan. 


A new grain house has been completed for opera- 
tion at Bloomington, Neb. 


The Farmers’ Association has erected an addition 
to its office at Vehling, Neb. 


The Little Lumber Company has purchased the 
Peavey Elevator at Lyons, Neb. 


The work of building J. K. Richardson’s new ele- 
vator at Kiowa, Kan., is under way. 


Kemper & Bowman have erected an addition to 
their elevator at New Bloomfield, Mo. 


The J. L. Fredrick Grain Company recently com- 
pleted an elevator at Union Star, Mo. 


The Miller Grain Company, of Wichita, 
will build an elevator at Norwich, Kan. 

The elevator of the Central Granaries Company, 
at Imperial, Neb., has been reconstructed. 


The C. W. Hornaday Mercantile Company has 
completed its new elevator at Sidney, Neb. 

The Wichita Flour Mills Company, of Wichita, 
Kan., has purchased the Nevling Elevator. 


The Atlas Elevator Company is preparing to build 
an elevator and coal sheds at Waterbury, Neb. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Chappell, Neb. 


An elevator will be erected at Kingman, Kan., by 
the Missouri & Kansas Hay & Grain Company. 


An elevator will be erected at Medina, Kan., by 
L. H. Kimmel and Roy Yost, of Oskaloosa, Kan. 


The Omaha Elevator Company has reopened its 
house at Gibbon, Neb., which has been idle for three 
years. 


The Wilson Elevator Company has resumed op- 
erations at Coffeyville, Kan., after several months’ 
idleness. 


Black Brothers, of Blue Springs, Neb., have been 
succeeded by the Homesville Farmers’ Elevator 
Company. 

The elevator at Daykin, Neb., recently damaged 
by fire, is being reconstructed by the Lincoln Grain 
Company. 

Frank A. Gustafson has secured the Coburn Hle- 
vator at Sargent, Neb., and placed the house in 
operation. 


William and John Boche have purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the Pierce Elevator Company at 
Pierce, Neb. 

The Moudy Grain, Ice & Coal Company, of Har- 
risonville, Mo., has been taken over by J. C. Brook- 
hart & Co. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator & Mercantile Com- 
pany, of Baker, Kan., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000. 

The North Platte Hardware & Elevator Company, 
of North Platte, Neb., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $30,000. 

The Moritz Lumber & Grain Company has sold 
its elevator at Prosser, Neb., to the Farmers’ Hle- 
vator & Lumber Company. 

The Kanszs Flour Mills Company has disposed of 
its elevator at Codell, Kan., to the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company at that place. 


It is understood that the Shellabarger 
Elevator Coinpany will build an elevator 
neighborhood of Salina, Kan. 


It is said that farmers in the vicinity of Mem- 
phis, Neb., are interested in the establishment of 
an elevator business at that place. 

An addition, 14x40 feet in size, has been built to 
the elevator of J. N. Stewart & Son, at McCune, 
ixan., to be utilized for a feed room. 


The Missouri & Kansas Hay & Grain Company 
has leased a site at Kansas City, Mo., for five years, 
on which it will erect a grain elevator. 


James Vansickle has completed a 10,000-bushel 
elevator on his farm in Stafford County, Kan., and 
has equipped it with cleaning machinery. 

It is reported that Lee Lewis will build an eleva- 
tor at Rich Hill., Mo., which will not only handle 
grain, but also hay and other farm products. 

It is reported that three elevators will be erected 
in Livingstone County, Mo., on the Wabash Rail- 
road, at Lock Springs, Carlow and Sampsell. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Kimball, 
Neb., has elected E. E. Goding, president of the 
organization, and G. W. Perry, secretary. The com- 
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pany is considering the matter of building an ele- 
yator. 


C. A. Dundon has sold his elevator at Burrton, 
Kan., to the N. Sauer Milling Company, of Cherry- 
vale, Kan., and F. W. Stevens, of Wichita, Kan., has 
been appointed manager. 


Larabee Brothers have disposed of their interest 
in the Southwest Kansas Grain Company, Stafford, 
Kan., to E. Smart and G. D. Estes, and the latter 
will manage the business. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers’ Grain & Stock Company, of Kearney, Neb., 
capitalized at $10,000. The incorporators are Chris 
Lantz, A. R. Crosby, W. F. Vest and others. 


An organization has been formed at Atwood, Kan., 
by members of the Farmers’ Union, who will erect 
a temporary grain house of 3,000 bushels’ capacity, 
while an elevator will probably be erected later. 


The firm name of the Arcola Grain & Coal Com- 
pany, Arcola, Mo., has been changed to the Arcola 
Farmers’ Elevator Company, and the number of 
directors has been increased from six to nine. 


A grain elevator costing about $6,000 will be 
erected at Valley, Neb., this fall by 25 farmers of 
that vicinity, who have incorporated the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association with $15,000 capital stock, 
to deal in grain, hay, live stock and merchandise. 
The incorporators include C. W. Miller, A. E. Burke, 
John C. Peterson, C. L. Waterman, Henry Peterson 
and others, 


The Farmers’ Union Co-operative Association, of 
Mitchell County, Kan., organized in 1911 with a 
capital stock of $5,000; increased to $15,000 in 1912 
and in 19138 to $45,000, contemplates a further in- 
crease to $135,000 this year. The company is said 
to include more than 1,000 stockholders and it op- 
erates five elevators in the county with stores in 
four of them. 

The new elevator of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad at St. Joseph, Mo., will have a 
foundation consisting of 392 concrete piles, each 16 
inches square and 25 feet long, while the super- 
structure will consist of 16 concrete tanks, each 16 
feet in diameter and 85 feet high. In addition to 
the storage room available in the tanks, the spaces 
between the tanks will be utilized for grain, which 
will be elevated into the house by automatic chutes. 
The house will have a capacity of 250,000 bushels, 
and the contract was awarded the Burrell Engineer- 
ing & Construction Company, of Chicago. 


CANADIAN 

An elevator will be erected at Duck Lake, Sask., 
by the Duck Lake Milling Company, Ltd. 

Construction work on the new concrete elevator 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Company, Ltd., at Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta., is under way. 

The new lease on the Manitoba Government eleva- 
tors, secured by the Grain Growers’ Grain Com- 
pany, Ltd., went into effect on September 1. 


James Carter, Sr., of Elcott, Sask., has purchased. 
a grain warehouse at Paisly, near Newport, N. D., 
formerly owned by the Occident Elevator Company, 
which he has removed to Eleott, where he is build- 
ing an elevator. 

The Interior Elevator Company, Ltd., of Winni- 
peg, Man., has filed articles of incorporation with a 
capital stock of $100,000. The incorporators are 
Norman McLeod Patterson, John S. Blair, George 
Saunders, of Winnipeg, and Donald McKay and 
William F. Roche, of Fort William. 


THE DAKOTAS 


The Farmers’ Union at Braddock, N. D., is build- . 


ing a new elevator. : 

The Farmers’ Equity Union, of Velva, N. D., has 
purchased an elevator. 

Elevators are under course of construction at 
Newman and Merricourt, N. D. 

The Victoria Elevator Company has secured addi- 
tional land at Charbonneau, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator, at Logan, N. D., has been 
enlarged and improvements added. 

The Farmers’ Union began work on its new ele- 
vator at Linton, N. D., last month. 

The Northwestern Elevator at Milton, N. D., has 
been entirely overhauled and improved. 

The Columbia Elevator Company has purchased 
the Reliance Elevator at Hazelton, N. D. 

The Minnekota Elevator Company will build an 
addition to its elevator at McHenry, N. D. 

The Huntting Elevator Company has opened its 
new steel-clad elevator at Harrisburg, S. D. 

The new elevator of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association has been opened at De Smet, S. D. 

The Star Elevator Company, of Jamestown, N. D., 
is building elevators at Klose’s Spur and Melville, 
Ne D: 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Revillo, S. 
D., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000. The incorporators are John Drube, Chas, 
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Polfus, H. H. Hoffman, H. E. Jones and A. H. Gear- 
man. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Montpelier, 
N. D., has remodeled its office and power house. 


The Occident Elevator, at Kenmare, N. D., was 
recently improved for the handling of the fall grain 
crop. 

The Farmers’ Union Elevator Company, of Hazel- 


ton, N. D., is completing its new 40,000-bushel ele- 
vator. 


A Mr. Love, of Fargo, N. D., has leased the Inde- 
pendent Elevator at Osnabrock, N. D., owned by 
Thos. Barry. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Buttzville, N. D., has 
been completed and feed-grinding equipment has 
been installed. 


The Almont Farmers’ Elevator Company has been 
organized at Almont, N. D., and will either build 
or buy a house. 


The Haynes Equity Union Exchange, of Haynes, 
N. D., has purchased the Hokenson Elevator at that 
place for $5,800. 


_The three elevators destroyed by fire at Hartland, 
N. D., some time ago, are being reconstructed with 
greater capacity. 


A dividend of 30 per cent was recently declared 
at a meeting of the Hatton Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany, Hatton, N. D. 


The Burt Equity Exchange recently incorporated 
at Burt, N. D., has built a new elevator with a flour 
room and power house. 


The capacity of the Amenia Elevator Company’s 
house at McArthur, N. D., has been doubled by the 
building of an addition. 


The equipment of the Bagley Elevator Company, 
at Griffin, N. D., has been purchased by the Western 
Lumber & Grain Company. : 


An automatic scale and a man-lift have.been in- 
stalled in the Farmers’ Elevator at Hastings, N. D., 
and a cleaner may be added. 


The Edmore Farmers’ Shipping & Supply Com- 
pany, of Edmore, N. D., has purchased the St. An- 
thony Elevator at that place. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Hannah, N. D., has been 
improved to facilitate the handling of grain and a 
new man-lift has been installed. 


An addition, 20x24 feet in size, has been con- 
structed to the Farmers’ Elevator at Labolt, S. D. 
It has a capacity of 15,000 bushels. 


Geo. P. Sexauer & Son have completed the con- 
struction of a new elevator at Lake Preston, S. D., 
and Jos. Funk is in charge of the house. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Rawson, 
N. D., has completed a new elevator and C. E. Watts, 
of Williston, N. D., is in charge of the house. 


The Brampton Farmers’ Mutual Elevator Com- 
pany, of Brampton, S. D., has purchased the Farm- 
ers’ Union Elevator at that place from A. T. Cooper. 


The elevator and coal sheds of the Crown Com- 
pany at Goodrich, N. D., have been purchased by the 
Goodrich Farmers’ Educational & Co-operative 
Union. 


The International Elevator at Walhalla, N. D., 
has been remodeled and a new office building has 
been erected, while new equipment includes a grain 
cleaner. 


H. E. Miller and Jay Stiles have leased the North- 
western Elevator at Ellendale, N. D., and are 
operating under the firm name of the Miller-Stiles 
Company. 

C. J. Alister has sold nis elevator at La Moure, 
N. D., to the Andrews Grain Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., the former owner, and A. Y. Anketell 
has been engaged as buyer. 


The Peters Elevator Company has been incor- 
porated at Napoleon, N. D., with a capital stock of 
$6,000. The incorporators are W. H. Savage, A. F. 
Sheldon and W. M. Noddings. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Association, of Good- 
rich, N. D., nas been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The incorporators are John 
Glover, Ed. Papke and J. W. Knepper. 

The Glen Ullin Elevator Company of Glen Ullin, 
N. D., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. Among the incorporators are Leonard Lid- 
strom, Peter Kastues and M. Hermes. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Hoven Equity Exchange, of Hoven, S. D., capitalized 


at $10,000. The incorporators are John Pitz, John 
Danweld, John Artz, Michael Kiser and Steve 
Gross. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Parshall, 
near Plaza, N. D., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators are 
Henry Westlie, C. A. Peterson and Scott J. Hurst, 
all of Plaza, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Shields, N. 
D., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000. The directors are Harry Grieve, C. J. 
Klahn, Mike Brown, Morris Carlson and Harry 
Grudem. The company has awarded a contract for 
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a 30,000-bushel elevator and the equipment will in- 
clude a feed mill, the plant to cost $6,900. 

To replace the elevator at Taylor, N. D., recently 
destroyed by fire, the farmers are building a new 
45,000-bushel house, and an electric light plant will 
be installed, which will furnish lights for the city. 


The Courtenay Farmers’ Co-operative Association, 
of Courtenay, N. D., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $15,000. The incorporators are J. 
H. Albrecht, F. A. Kellogg and John Kasper. 


Articles of incorporation haye been filed for the 
Standard Grain Company, of Egan, S. D. The cap- 
ital stock is $10,000 and the incorporators are Al- 
bert Antoine, Louis Hemmer and Wm. Johnson. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Manitou, N. 
D., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are H. M. Tosdal, of 
Manitou, and Edw. Texel and H. E. White, of Ross. 


Coffey & Carlson, grain dealers at Clear Lake, 
S. D., are building a new elevator adjoining their 
present houses which have a capacity of 22,000 
bushels. The new structure will have a capacity of 
18,000 bushels. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Company, of Kuroki, N. D., the capital 
stock $10,000. The incorporators are Erick Sannes, 
of Westhope; I’. H. Kunkel, of Kuroki, and Hector 
McLean, of Anther, N. D. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator & Mercantile Com- 
pany, of Regan, N. D., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators are 
A. N. Blexrud, R. J. Dyrland, both of Regan, and 
D. E. Spangberg, of Wilton. 


U. Welch, of Merricourt, N. D., has secured the 
controlling interest in the Burnstad Elevator Com- 
pany, at Burnstad, N. D. The company will install 
a feed mill, while coal and wood will be handled in 
addition to grain and feed. 


The Heising Elevator Company, of Northwood, N. 
D., recently purchased the elevator of the Andrews 
Grain Company and J. S. Nelson has been placed in 
charge of the house. The former company lost its 
elevator by fire last February. 

The Victoria Elevator Company is building an 
addition to its elevator at Tioga, N. D., which is 
28x30 feet on the ground and 40 feet high. The 
completed structure will have a capacity of 25,000 
bushels and the entire house, 42,000 bushels. 

The Gunder Olson Grain Company, of Alexander, 
N. D., which has completed a new elevator, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 
The incorporators are Gunder Olson, of Grafton, N. 
D.; P. R. Hendricks and G. C. Gunderson, of Alex- 
ander. 

A charter has been granted to the McClusky 
Farmers’ Elevator Company, of MicClusky, N. D., 
capitalized at $15,000. The incorporators are A. C. 
Booth, C, O. Bennett, J. H. Register, A. J. Kramer, 
Conrad Hahn, Joe W. Turnbull and Andrew 
Schachais. 


The Bowman Equity Exchange, of Bowman, N. 


D., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$30,000. The incorporators are Nels Boxeth, of 
Bowman; S. D. Faris and Wm. C. Farner, of 


Cheneseth; O. M. Ring, of Ring, and R. O. Bryant, 
of Amor. 


Capitalized at $50,000, the German Grain Com- 
pany, of Strasburg, N. D., has been incorporated by 
the following: A. J. Baumgarter, Milicher Brick- 
ner, L. E. Mastel, Joseph Dillman, Romanus Brick- 
ner, all of Strasburg, and E. G. Terwillinger, of 
Minneapolis. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, of 
Dunn Center, N. D., recently organized, has elected 
the following officers: W. C. Pelton, president; L. 
G. Helgeson, vice-president; C. C. Tweed, secretary; 
John Bang, treasurer, and Henry Buehner, Thos. 
Ellestad and B. R. Iverson, directors. 


Incorporation papers have been filed by the Rugby 
Elevator Company, of Rugby, N. D., capitalized at 
$100,000. The incorporators are Charles Jennison 
and Arthur K. Grube, of Williston, N. D.; Herman 
O. Frank and Wm. J. Miller, of Minneapolis, and 
Warren J. Jennison, of Fairview, Mont. 


The Werner Equity Elevator & Trading Com- 
pany, of Werner, N. D., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000. The incorporators are 
Edw. Herbert, Alfred Kling, C. B. Howard, Ambrose 
Donohoo, Nils Thorstad and Harry Scott, of Ren- 
ville, N. D.. and Ben Rusiad, of Bailey, N. D. 


The F. M. Tusia Grain Company, of Egan, S. D., 
has filed articles of incorporation with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The incorporators are Frank M. 
Tusia, George R. Lanning and Mary Lanning. The 
company recently completed a fine new  30,000- 
bushel elevator which replaced two elevators built 
in 1879. 

The Lemmon Equity Exchange, recently incor- 
porated at Lemmon, S. D., to deal in grain and 
produce, has taken over the Bagley Elevator at 
that place, the consideration, $5,500. The company 
has elected the following officers: Edmund Ward, 
president; William Duell, C. G. Scheneberger and 
Harley Jennings, directors. 
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OUTING AT LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 


The second annual outing of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association and Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Culver, on Lake Maxinkuckee, Indiana, 
September 5, 6 and 7, was a decided success from 
every viewpoint. About 380 members and their 
families were present during the three days, some 
arriving on Friday and others on Sunday. 

Lake Maxinkuckee is 13 miles around and is an 
ideal place for an outing of any kind, having fa- 
cilities for the best of bathing, boating and fishing. 
Boat houses, cottages and bungalows of the better 
type surround the lake. Situated on the west shore 
in a picturesquely wooded spot within 30 feet of 
the lake is the Lakeview Hotel, headquarters of the 
Associations. The Culver postoffice, railway sta- 
tion, Culver Military Academy and the Palmer 
House, which was headquarters of the party last 
year, are all within 10 minutes’ walk of the hotel. 

There was always something doing for the visit- 
ing grain men and millers. A program of interest 
was laid out by Charles B. Riley, secretary of the 
Grain Dealers’ Association, but Owing to death in 
the family Mr. Riley was unable to attend. The 
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plans, however, were carried out by President H. 
H. Dean, of Bluffton, to the satisfaction of the 
crowd. Every train on Saturday, the first day of 
the outing, brought in grain men and their families. 
No special arrangements were carried out for the 
entertainment of the visitors until evening, when 
about 100 assembled for the dance at the Lakeview 
Hotel. During the day many donned bathing suits 
and splashed around in the lake; others took bait 
and line and anchored in the middle of the lake. 
CULVER MILITARY SCHOOL 

One of the main features and most enjoyable fea- 
tures of the outing was the trip through the grounds 
and buildings of the famous Culver Military Acad- 
emy on Sunday morning. Under the guidance of 
Captain W. A. Fleet, of the Culver School, nothing 
was left under cover. The school grounds and 
buildings cover an area of over 300 acres with a 
water frontage of 1,000 feet or more. Many piers 
project into the lake completely equipped with div- 
ing piers, swinging rings and sliding boards. The 
outside sleeping quarters, barracks, riding hall, 
gymnasium, stables, class rooms, executive’s offices 
and dining hall were points of considerable interest 
during the trip through the buildings. The dining 
room, kitchen and bakery were of particular in- 
terest. The dining room on the main floor of the 
mess hall accommodates 600 students and teachers. 
Five hundred pounds of flour are used in the daily 
baking; this and the flour storage room was of 
particular interest to millers. 

Sunday afternoon the officials of the Culver Mili- 
tary Academy provided three launches to take the 
party for a two-hour trip around the lake. Sunday 


evening the talented proved popular in an entertain- 
ment and musical participated in by all. During 
the three days’ outing the visitors had free use of 
the boats and piers for swimming, fishing or boat- 
ing parties. Many took advantage of the opportu- 
nity of playing on the tennis courts on the academy 
grounds. 


THE ATTENDANCE 


Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Deam and daughter, Bluffton; 
Mr. and Mrs. Elverett Reveal, Lebanon; A. HE. 
Betts, Frankford; C. H. Johnston, Laporte; Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Kelley, LaFayette; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Carver Strong and family, Chicago; L. K. 
Gehring, Indianapolis; J. T. Gehring, Indianap- 
olis; Walter J. Kemp, Indianapolis; Mr. and 
Mrs. L. M. Smith, Chicago, Ill; His “A. Brown, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Wm. Frank, Frankford; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed. K. Shepperd and _ son, Indianapolis; 
Neil Barlow, Kokomo; Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Jenkins 
and family, Noblesville; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Witt, 
Indianapolis; Mr. and Mrs. G. O. Hazelrigg and 
daughter, Cambridge City; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Ashbaugh and daughter, Frankford; Mr. and Mrs. 
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Fred Fox, Tipton; F. G. Heinmiller, LaFayette; Mr. 
C. H. McEwan, Indianapolis. 


CIRCULATE MONTHLY LETTER 


With the view to establishing a closer acquaint- 
ance and relationship with the grain dealers in the 
territory covered by the Western Grain Dealers’ 
Association and the members in particular, a 
monthly letter is now published for the purpose of 


disseminating pertinent information. Briefly the 
September letter contains the following: Mr. C. V. 


Cox, of Des Moines, Iowa, has been retained by the 
Board of Directors of the Association as its general 
attorney; also articles on Grain Purchase Con- 
tracts; Liability of Telegraph Companies; and The 
importance of elevator, equipment, and premises 
being in the best possible condition to prevent the 
occurrence of fire loss. 


NEW YORK HAY ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Over three hundred delegates attended the ninth 
annual convention of the New York State Hay 
Dealers’ Association at Syracuse, N. Y., August 14. 

Hon. Calvin J. Huson, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, addressed the gathering with 
some remarks on the Progress and Development of 
Agriculture in the Empire State, especially in the 
enormous output of hay. Professor Clyde H. 
Moyer, of the State College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca, followed Mr. Huson, with an excellent talk 
on “Timothy Breeding,” illustrating many points 
with stereopticon views. 

The new officers of the Association for the com- 
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ing year are: President, Charles A. Coleman, 
Lyons, N. Y.; vice-president, A. E. Bullard, Phila- 
delphia, N. Y. Secretary, Willis Bullock was unani- 
mously re-elected to the office of secretary-treasurer, 
with an increase in salary. 


MISSOURI GRAIN MEN ORGANIZE 


The Missouri State Grain Dealers’ Association, 
which was tentatively formed from the Southwest- 
ern Missouri Association at Sedalia, Mo., on July 
25, held its second meeting at the Coates House, 
Kansas City, August 22 to effect a permanent or- 
ganization. 

President Mann presided at the meeting and about 
50 members from all parts of the state were pres- 
ent. Twelve new members were added bringing the 
membership to 125. Before the campaign is over it 
is expected that every dealer in the state will be- 
come a member. 

The temporary officers named at Sedalia will re- 
main in office until January 1, 1915, when new offi- 
cers will be elected. In addition C. B. Talbott, of 
Laclede, was elected as a second vice-president to 
represent the northern Missouri district. The other 
officers are J. D. Mann of Montrose, president; W. 
D. Schmitt of Appleton City, first vice-president, and 
A. S. Sullivan of Nevada, secretary-treasurer. 

Five directors were elected from the southern part 
of the state, viz.: J. A. Elliott, Lebanon; W. H. Hur- 
ley, Clinton; J. C. Eggers, Herman; Jesse Clup, 
Warrensburg, and J. S. Klingerberg, Concordia. 
Five additional directors will be elected from the 
northern part of the state at the next meeting to 
be held at Moberly on September 22. 

President Mann stated that the object of the or- 
ganization is not to control or to dictate quotations 
to grain buyers but to get together to improve some 
of the conditions that now exist and do business as 
efficiently as similar organizations in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Nebraska and Iowa. It is also 
planned to do away with the cutthroat competition 
that is harmful to dealers. Another question that 
will receive attention is the sack question. Many 
dealers have quit the furnishing of sacks to farmers 
and others want to do so but are afraid it will im- 
pair their business. 

A convention that will last several days is planned 
for the coming winter. By motion it was voted that 
the selection of the place and the dates should be 
ieft in the hands of the directors. 

John L. Messmore of St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, invited the association to meet in St. Louis. 

E. D. Bigelow, secretary of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, addressed the meeting mentioning the 
present European war and its effect on the grain 
business. 

The attendance—A. E. Asbury, Jr., Higginsville; 
J. R. Baker, Ragmore; S. W. Barr, Butler; P. D. 
Blake, Stanberry; C. F. Breed, Garden City; T. A. 
Bryant, St. Louis; A. L. Crispin and E. P. Crispin, 
De Witt; J. J. Culp, Warrensburg, and S. J. Dualey, 
Knob Noster; J. E. Hichellberger, Eldorado Springs; 
J. A. Elliott, Lebanon; J. L. Frederick, St. Joseph; 
E. L. Frerking, Blackburn; R. C. Frerking, Corder; 
G. A. Gunnell, Gorin; C. E. Gorman, Wakenda; T. 
J. Halsey, Holden; O. M. Harrison, Glasgow; A. B. 
Harriman, Pilot Grove; A. C. Harter, Sedalia; G. 
W. Helm, St. Joseph; H. H. Horstmann, Alma; W. 
H. Hurley, Clinton; G. M. Kaumans, Montrose; J. 
S. Klingenberg, Concordia; J. D. Mann, Montrose; 
G. E. Marshall, Archie; A. H. Memershagen, Hig- 
ginsville; Arch McGilroy, Mendon; J. C. McKee, 
Westboro; J. K. Quick, Dalton; S. L. Rissler, Pleas- 
ant Green; W. D. Schmitt, Appleton City; C. B. 
Talbott, Laclede; W. H. Trenchard, Harden; C. Way- 
land, Carrolton; Wm. Wollard, Dunnigan; M. R. 
Zener, Schell City; J. D. Mead, Ft. Scott, Kansas; 
W. P. Peckerill, Claflin, Kansas; Max M. Patton, 
Des Moines, Ia.; C. A. Johnston, Ft. Madison, Ia.; 
J. L. Messmore, St. Louis, Mo.; B. L. Slack, St. 
Louis, and C. L. Wright, St. Louis. 


“ASSOCIATION BRIEFS 


The Northwest Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
ticn met on August 28 at Woodward, Okla. C. F. 
Prouty, secretary of the association, advised caution 
and common sense in the handling of the embargo 
and export contracts. 


The Alfalfa Association of South Dakota had an 
impromptu meeting in the Alfalfa Palace at the 
State Fair, Rapid City, S. D., on August 28. The 
booth was in charge of John L. Burke, Chas B. 
Hunt and George C. Wagner. 


Four new members have been admitted to the 
Ilinois Grain Dealers’ Association during the past 
month. They are: Waldschmidt & Schneider, 
Metamora; S. A. Hayward, Tremont; McCullough 
& Son, Rantoul; J. M. Kautz, Mt. Pulaski. 


At a meeting of representatives of the Ohio, Iowa, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kansas State Associations in 
Chicago on August 29, attention was called to the 
danger of continuing the practice of selling graded 
corn for delivery during the winter months, as in 
the past, since 3 corn under present grades must 
hot contain more than 171% per cent of moisture. 
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An elevator at McBrides, Mich., was burned on 
August 17, with a loss of about $6,000. 


The elevator of the Acme Grain Company, at Jar- 
vis, N. D., was slightly damaged by fire recently. 


Last month the feed and grain store of Greer 
Brothers at Philadelphia, Pa., was slightly damaged 
by fire. 


Sparks from a passing engine ignited an elevator 
at Waterbury, Neb., last month, when the house was 
destroyed. 


The elevator of the C. S. Christensen Company, at 
Lewisville, Minn., was slightly damaged by light- 
ning on August 14. 


A fire in the basement of J. E. Ervine & Co.’s ele- 
vator at Houston, Texas, was extinguished by chem- 
icals, on August 30. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Schaller, lowa, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on August 16. The house 
was nearly full of grain. 


Fire destroyed a grain and hay warehouse at Los 
Molinos, Cal., on August 27, together with 600 tons 
of new hay and 2,000 sacks of grain. 


Several thousand bushels of oats were spilled on 
the ground, when the new addition to the Baldwin 
Elevator at Ivesdale, Ill., gave way recently. 


The elevator of T. J. Heald at Aledo, IIl., was 
somewhat damaged by fire recently, which was ex- 
tinguished before the fire department arrived. 


A spark from a passing engine is said to have 
caused the fire that destroyed the elevator of Han- 
son & Cassady, at Dean, Iowa, on August 17. 


The grain elevator of B. W. Brown at Concord, 
Mass., with its contents was entirely destroyed by 
fire on August 20, the loss amounting to about $8,000. 


Six horses belonging to J. Tierney & Co., grain 
dealers at St. Paul, Minn., were burned to death in 
a barn on August 30, the loss estimated at $3,000. 


A hay barn near Grants Pass, Ore., owned by the 
Leonard Orchard Company, and containing about 
60 tons of hay, was destroyed by fire on August 15. 


T. C. Herron, manager of the Bryce Elevator at 
Watseka, Ill., discovered a blaze in the top of the 
house on August 18 in time to prevent a serious 
fire. 


The Olafson Grain Company’s elevator at Elm- 
wood, Man., was practically destroyed by fire last 
month with a loss of about $50,000, covered by in- 
surance. 


The warehouse of the C. H. Gergman Elevator 
Company, at Eau Claire, Wis., and other buildings 
were destroyed by fire on August 15, causing a loss 
of $5,000. 


One of the bins in the elevator of Horner & Out- 
law, at Saybrook, Ill., collapsed on August 18, spill- 
ing about 3,000 bushels of corn on the ground and 
nearly wrecking the house. 


The T. B. Hord Elevator at Rogers, Neb., was 
destroyed by fire on August 17, causing a loss of 
$15,000, with approximately $12,000 insurance. The 
loss included about 8,000 bushels of grain. 


Lightning struck the elevator of G. S. Dole at 
Kewanee, I1l., and burned a large hole in the roof. 
A downpour of rain followed the bolt of lightning 
and aided in saving the house from destruction. 


The elevator at Pinney, three miles north of 
Pipestone, Minn., owned by Stair, Christensen & 
Timmerman, of Minneapolis, recently burned. The 
house was empty and the loss was estimated at 
$5,000. 


Last month, the elevator at Lowe Farm, Man., 
owned by the Winnipeg Elevator Company and C. 
E. Anderson, and operated by the latter, was burned 
with a loss on the building of $3,810, covered by 
insurance. 


The building of the Farmers’ Elevator Company 
at Grand Forks, N. D., was considerably damaged 
by lightning on August 22, when a bolt struck the 
cupola of the house and tore its way down through 
the structure. 


The Williams Elevator at Andover, S. D., was 
damaged by fire on August 13. As waste saturated 
with kerosene was found under the foundation of 
the building, the blaze was evidently the work of 
an incendiary. 

On September 1, the engine room of the Etna 
Grain & Milling Company, at Etna Green, Ind., was 
struck by lightning, causing a fire that destroyed 
more than $100,000 worth of property, it is said. 
Despite a heavy rain, the fire spread rapidly, and 
before the flames could be checked the mill, elevator 
and warehouse of the Etna Company and other 
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property were destroyed. The elevator well 


filled with wheat and oats. 


The “Floriston,’ a tramp steamer, loaded with 
grain, plying from Montreal, Que., to Avonmouth, 
England, collided with a barge on August 30, and 
was compelled to run ashore on the western coast 
of Newfoundland. 


Damage estimated at $50,000 resulted from a fire 
in the elevators of the William E. Livingston Com- 
pany at Lowell, Mass., on August 15. A large quan- 
tity of hay, grain and straw was destroyed, with 
part of the building. 


W. C. Brokaw, manager of the elevator at Prince- 
ton, Ill., suffered painful injuries on August 15, 
when he caught his arm in a belt while adjusting 
some machinery. He managed to free his arm, but 
the ligaments were severely wrenched. 


Fire destroyed the Farmers’ Elevator at Adams, 
N. D., on August 15. It is said that the house had 
been practically emptied of grain the day previous 
to the fire and that no one had been in the building 
30 hours before the flames were discovered. 


The elevator at Letcher, S. D., owned by the Craw- 
ford Grain & Elevator Company and operated by 
the Farmers’ Elevator Company, was destroyed 
by fire on August 21, caused by a bolt of lightning. 
The house contained 12,000 bushels of grain. 


A grain duct under the dock at the Exchange Ele- 
vator, at Buffalo, N. Y., owned by the Charles Abell 
Company, was ignited by sparks from craft in the 
harbor on August 14 and, although the flames were 
difficult to reach, not much damage was done. 


Irving Bible, superintendent of building con- 
struction for the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Grain 
Company, fell from a scaffold while inspecting the 
company’s new elevator at Reynolds, Ind., on Au- 
gust 18, breaking his left arm and fracturing a 
knee-cap. 


The Intercolonial Railway is said to have suffered 
a loss of approximately $1,000,000 when its elevator 
at St. John, N. B., was destroyed by fire, supposed 
to have been the work of spies. At the time of the 
fire, there were over 350,000 bushels of grain in 
the house. 


The burning stub of a cigarette is believed to 
have caused the fire that destroyed the Neola Ele- 
vator at Cherry, Ill., entailing a loss of $10,000. The 
house contained about 4,000 bushels of oats and 500 
bushels of rye. The loss was partially covered by 
insurance. 

Fire at Chariton, Iowa, on August 22, caused a loss 
of $80,000, the burned structures including the ele- 
vator of G. J. Stewart & Co., which is said to have 
contained a considerable amount of grain. The grain 
company’s loss was about $40,000, partially covered 
by insurance. 


was 


Fire of mysterious origin completely destroyed the 
recently built feed store of Heaton & Sitler at Lee 
tonia, Ohio, on August 24, entailing a loss of $7,000, 
partially covered by insurance. A new shipment of 
oats with a complete feed stock was recently placed 
in the establishment. 


Fire broke out in the building of the Drew Feed 
& Fuel Company, at Uplands, Cal., last month, and 
completely destroyed that structure with an adjoin- 
ing building. The feed building was owned by Con- 
fer Brothers, while the business was owned by Fred 
Drew, of Ontario, Cal. 


The grain warehouse at Ballston, Ore., together 
with about 25,000 bushels of wheat, was completely 
destroyed by fire recently. The property was owned 
by E. L. Sechurst, and a large barn filled with hay 
adjoining the warehouse and a freight car also filled 
with hay, were consumed. The building was in- 
sured but there was no insurance on the contents. 


Fire practically destroyed the elevator of the 
Union Grain Company, at Winnipeg, Man., recently, 
the loss estimated at $15,000, fully covered by in- 
surance. The elevator was about 100 feet high and 
covered with sheet metal. The house had not been 
in use for several months, although the owners pur- 
posed using it this fall. It was erected about five 
years ago. 


Lightning struck the plant of the Nebraska Corn 
Products Company, at Beatrice, Neb., last month, 
setting fire to the elevator, which was completely 
destroyed, the total loss amounting to about $150,- 
000. A nearby power house was saved. The plant 
is one of several owned by the Nebraska Corn 
Products Company, and the loss on the building was 
about $90,000, with about $60,000 loss on grain and 
other supplies. 
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These changes in rates affecting grain and grain prod- 
ucts are furnished to the ‘‘American Grain Trade’’ by 
the General Traffic Association, Inc., 715 Fourteenth 
Btreet, N. W., Washington, D. C. If any of our readers 
feel that the present rates or those which are about to 
become effective are unjust, excessive or discriminatory, 
this company has agreed to take care of such matters 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, at only a 
nominal cost. 


Since our last issue the following new tariffs 
have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, naming rates on grain and grain products, 
with the I.C.C. numbers, effective dates and rates 
in cents per 100 pounds. (A) means advance and 
(R) means reduction. 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 


I.C.C. No. C9691, effective September 1. Flour, 
bran, chop feed, grain screenings, oat hulls, oat 
dust and middlings, to Lincoln, Neb., from Abilene, 
Enterprise, 17 cents; McPherson, New Cambria, 
Salina and Solomon, Kan., 18 cents; corn, linseed 
cake and meal, and articles taking same rates from 
St. Louis, Mo., and Hast St. Louis, Ill. (when origi- 
nating at points beyond, from which no through 
rates are published), to Castor, 19 cents; Krebs, 
McAlester, Patterson, Spur, Wilburton and Wister, 
Okla., 18% cents; flour and articles taking same 
rates from St. Paul, Minn., and Minnesota points 
taking same rates to Beatrice, De Witt, 20 cents; 
Havelock and Lincoln, Neb., 17 cents. 

Supplement 13 to I. C. C. No. C9630, September 12. 
Wheat to Galveston, Texas (when for export), from 
Bard, 25% cents; Cuervo, 28 cents; Endee, 25 cents; 
Hanley, Hudson, 27 cents; Lesbia, 26 cents; Logan, 
27 cents; Los Tanos, 28 cents; Montoya, 27 cents; 
Nara Visa, 28144 cents; New Kirk, 2714 cents; Obar, 
28 cents; Sand Springs, 27144 cents; Santa Rosa, 29 
cents; San Jon, 25% cents, and Tucumcari, N. M., 
2614 cents (R). 

Supplement 6 to I. C. C. No. C9631, September 19. 
To Little Rock, Ark., and rate points from St. Paul, 
Minnesota Transfer and Minneapolis, Minn., corn, 25 
cents; wheat, 26 cents. 

I. C. C. No. C9700, October 1. Flour (wheat or 
rye) from St. Paul, Minn., and Minneapolis, Minn., 
(originating beyond) to shipside New Orleans, Port 
Chalmette, Westwego, La., Gulfport, Miss., and 
Mobile, Ala. (for export except to Europe, Asia or 
Africa), 191% cents (no milling-in-transit arrange- 
ment allowed). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


I. C. C. No. 11072, September 5. Flour, oil meal, 
bran, shorts and middlings between St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., (SB rates ap- 
ply on traffic from beyond or when milled at above 
points from grain originating beyond) and Colum- 
bia, Mo., Higbee, 16 cents (R); Jefferson City, 21.5 
cents; Sedalia, Mo., 21.5 cents; between same points 
and Madison, Moberly, Mo., 14 cents. 


Boston & Albany 


I. C. C. No. 6530, September 14. Imported brewers’ 
rice from Boston and East Boston, Mass., to Roches- 
ter, N. w., L0.centssCGR). 


Norfolk & Western 


I. C. C. No. 5174, September 14. Corn in packages 
from Norfolk and Lamberta Point, Va., to Lynch- 
burg, Va., 8% cents. 


Chicago & Northwestern 


I. C. C. No. 7588, September 15. Flour between 
La Crosse, Wis., and Minneota, Lake Crystal, Garden 
City, Vernon Center, Amboy, Winnebago, Blue Earth, 
Elmore, Minn., 11 cents; Madelia, Grogan, St. James, 
Butterfield, Mountain Lake, Bingham Lake, Jeffers, 
Delft, Stoden, Westbrook, Dovray, Currie, Windom, 
Wilder, Heron Lake, Dundee, Lime Creek, Avoca, 
Gadley, Lake Wilson, Woodstock, Eton, Pipestone, 
Miloma, Brewster, Worthington, Lewisville and Tru- 
man, Minn., 12 cents; between Ash Creek, Minn., 
Rock Rapids, Lakewood, Doon, Iowa, and La Crosse, 
Winona, Zumbrota, Plainview and Chatfield, Minn., 
14 cents; between Rochester, Minn., and Rock Rap- 
ids, Lakewood, Iowa, 15 cents; Doon, Iowa, 12.5 
cents; between New Ulm and Sleepy Eye, Minn., and 
Rock Rapids, Lakewood, Iowa, 12.5 cents; Doon, 
Iowa, 13.5 cents; between La Crosse, Wis., Winona, 
Zumbrota, Plainview and Chatfield, Minn., and Ash- 
ton, Ritter, Sheldon, Hospers, Alton, Carnes, Seney, 
Gehlen, Le Mars, Merrill, Hinton, James and Sioux 
City, Iowa, 14 cents. 

Supplement 2 to I. C. C. No. 7548, September 17. 
Between Scarville, Ledyard and Dolliver, Iowa, and 
Green Bay, Wis., flaxseed and wheat, 15 cents; corn, 
oats, rye and barley, 14.5 cents; Marinette, Wis., 
wheat, 20 cents; corn, oats, rye and barley, 19.5 
cents; Michigamme, Mich., wheat, 22.5 cents; corn, 
oats, rye and barley, 22 cents; Rhinelander, Wis., 
wheat, 17.5 cents; corn, oats, rye and barley, 17 


cents; Marquette, Mich., wheat, 26.5 cents; corn, 
oats, rye and barley, 26 cents; between Winona, 
Minn., and Scarville, wheat, 11.2 cents; corn, oats, 
rye and barley, 10.8 cents; Ledyard, wheat, 11 cents; 
corn, oats, rye and barley, 10.2 cents; Dolliver, Iowa, 
wheat, 10.7 cents; corn, oats, rye and barley, 9.9 
cents (advances on grain between Winona, Minn., 
and designated Iowa points). 
Fonda, Agent for Texas Lines Tariff Committee 

I. C. C. No. 21, September 16. Corn imported via 
shipside New Orleans and Westwego, La., to Dallas, 
184% cents; Fort Worth, 19 cents; Longview and 
Longview Junction, 17% cents; Mineola, Texas, 18 
cents; wheat to Dallas, 214% cents; Forth Worth, 22 
cents; Longview and Longview Junction, 201% cents, 
and Mineola, Texas, 21 cents. 

Great Northern 


Supplement 14 to I. C. C. No. A2589, September 
20. Flour and millstuffs between Chicago, Joliet, 
Streator, I]]l., Milwaukee, Manitowoc, Wis., and rate 
points and Avpleton, Benson, 16.3 cents, and Grace- 
ville, Minn., 17.1 cents (RK); to Huron, 22 cents, and 
Vienna, S. D., 21 cents (A). 

Supplement 20 to I. C. C. No. A3640, September 
20. Millet seed from Kansas City, Mo., to Brecken- 
ridge, Minn., 24.45 cents; Fargo, Wahpeton, N. D., 
26.25 cents, and Moorhead, Minn., 25.75 cents; from 
Omaha, Neb., to Breckenridge. 23.45 cents; Moor- 
head, Minn., 24.75 cents; Fargo, 25.75 cents, and 
Wahpeton, N. D., 25.25 cents (R). 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Supplement 11 to I. C. C. No. 6038, September 20. 
Linseed meal and cake from Fredonia, Kan., to El- 
wood, Wathena, Blair, Appleton, Troy, Troy Junc- 
tion, Moray, Stout, Ryan’s, Ratcliffe, Marcell, High- 
land, Severance, Leona, Robinson, Manville, Hia- 
watha, Hamlin, Morrill, Sabetha, 12 cents (R); 


Price, 14 cents; Oneida, Kan., 15 cents; Seneca, 
Baileyville and Axtell, Kan., 16 cents. 
Canadian Pacific 
I. C. C. No. E1730, September 21. Wheat, 7% 


cents; corn, 7 cents; barley, 6 cents, and oats, 4 
cents per bushel from ex-lake Goodrich and Port 
MeNicoll, Ont., to Boston, Mass., and points taking 
same rates. 

I. C. C. No. E1729, September 21. Wheat, 8 cents; 
corn, 7% cents; barley, 6144 cents, and oats, 4% cents 
per bushel from Detroit. Mich., to Boston, Mass., 
Hartford, Conn., Providence, R. J., and rate points 
(A). 

Grand Trunk 


I. C. C. No. 20838. September 21. 
Mich., ex-lake to Boston, Mass., and rate points, 
wheat, 8 cents (R); corn, 7% cents; barley, 6% 
cents, and oats, 4% cents (A) on rates on corn, bar- 
ley and oats via other roads and deliveries than 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, to Albourgh 
Springs and Swanton, Vt., wheat, § cents (R); corn, 
7% cents; barley, 644 cents, and oats, 4% cents per 
bushel (A). 

I. C. C. No. 2084, September 21. From Colling- 
wood, Depot Harbor, Goderich, Midland, Port Col- 
borne, Tiffin, Ont., and Port Huron, Mich., to Bos- 
ton, Mass., and rate points (New York, New Haven 


From Detroit, 


& Hartford deliveries), wheat, 8 cents; corn, 7% 
cents; barley, 6% cents; and oats, 4% cents per 
bushel; (other railroad deliveries), wheat, 7% 


cents; corn. 7 cents; barley, 6 cents, and oats, 4 cents 
per bushel; to Alburgh Junction, Alburgh Springs 
and Swanton, Vt., wheat, 744 cents; corn, 7 cents; 
barley, 6 cents, and oats, 4 cents per bushel; to 
Auckland, Everett’s, Marbleton, St. Malo, Cookshire 
Junction and other Quebec points, wheat, 7% cents; 
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corn, 7 cents; barley, 6 cents, and oats, 4 vents per 
bushel. 

I. C. C. No. 2081, September 21. From Colling- 
wood, Depot Harbor, Goderich, Kingston, Midland, 
Port Colborne and Tiffin, Ont., Detroit and Port 
Huron, Mich., to Boston, Mass. (destined British and 
foreign countries), wheat and flax, 5.5 cents; rye, 
5.25 cents; corn and barley, 4.75 cents; oats, 3.7 
cents per bushel (R). 

I. C. C. No. 2082, September 21. From Detroit, 
Mich. (ex-lake) to Portland, Maine (destined Brit- 
ish and other foreign countries), wheat, 5.5 cents; 
flax, 5.5 cents; rye, 5.25 cents; corn and barley, 4.75 
cents; oats, 3.7 cents per bushel (R). 

Chicago & Alton 

I. C. C. No. A687, September 21. From Atchison, 
Leaver worth, Kan., Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. 
(when originating beyond or when manufactured at 
said points from grain originating beyond) to New- 
port News, Norfolk and Pinners Point, Va. (for ex- 
port) flour, 22 cents; corn meal, 21 cents. 


Colorado & Southern 


Supplement 18 to I. C. C. No. 1024, September 23. 
Flaxseed from Silver Crown, Islay, Horse Creek, 
Altus, Iron Mountain, Bradleys Quarry Spur, Under- 
wood, Jordan, Diamond, Chugwater, Bordeaux, Gib- 
sons Spur and Wheatland, Wyoming to Fredonia, 
Kan., 40 cents (R). 


Leland, Agent for Southwestern Tariff Committee 


Supplement 1 to I. C. C. No. 1051, September 25. 
Wheat for export to Brownsville, Eagle Pass, El 
Paso and Laredo, Texas, from Air Line Junction, 
Atchison, Kan., Benton Park, Mo., Big Blue Junc- 
tion, Congo, Mo., 30 cents; East St. Louis, Ill., El- 
wood, Kan., Kansas City, Léavenworth, Kan., Mount 
Washington, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., 
Sugar Creek, Mo., Sugar Creek Junction, Mo., 30 
cents; Council Bluffs, Iowa, 34 cents; Nebraska City, 
Neb., 34 cents; Omaha, Neb., 34 cents; South Omaha, 
Neb., 34 cents; to Brownsville and WHagle Pass, 
Texas, from Texas City, Texas City Junction and 
Terminal Junction, Texas, 15 cents; to Eagle Pass, 
Eldorado and Laredo, Texas, from Denver, Colo., 30 
cents; from Galveston, Texas, to Brownsville and 
Eagle Pass, Texas, 15 cents; from New Orleans, La., 
to Brownsville Junction, Eagle Pass and Laredo, 
Texas, 18 cents. 


St. Louis & San Francisco 


I. C. C. No. 6726, September 25. Grain and grain 
products, corn (carloads), and articles taking same 
rates from Oran and Sikeston, Mo., to Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., 64% cents; corn from Morley, Beaver Dam, 
Vanduser, Crowder, Harbinson, Salcedo, Morehouse, 
Mo., to Boynton, Ark., 8 cents; corn and chops from 
Pittsburg, Kan., Lamar, Liberal, Minden, Mo., to 
Carterville, Carthage, Joplin and Webb City, Mo., 6 
cents; wheat from Oran and Sikeston, Mo., to Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., 74% cents; wheat from Vanduser, Crowder, 
Morehead, Canalou, La Valle, Maulaby, Parma, Talli- 
poosa, Gideon, Clarkton, Gibson, Holcomb, Pine City, 
White Oak, Kennett and Pascola, Mo., to Jonesboro, 
Ark., 12 cents. 

I. C. C. No. 6727, October 1. Corn and mixed feeds 
from Cape Girardeau, Delta, Dudley, Morley, More- 
house, Oran, Poplar Bluff, Sikeston, Williamsville, 
Mo., to Elvins, Esther and Flat River, Mo., 10 cents; 
flour, bran and millstuffs (any quantity) from Ches- 
ter, Evansville, Nashville, Sparta, Ill., to Empire, 
Ala., 26 cents. 

Kansas City & Southern 

I. C. C. No. 3326, September 28. Wheat from Kan- 
sas City, Mo.-Kan., Kniveton, Kan., Lanagan and 
Lisle, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., 18 cents; to Memphis, 
Tenn., from Kansas City, Mo.-Kan. (originating be- 
yond), wheat, 14 cents; corn, 13 cents; from St. 
Joseph, Mo. (originating beyond), wheat, 17 cents; 
corn 16 cents. 

Cc. E. Fulton, Agent for Chicago & Ohio River Com- 
mittee 

I. C. C. No. A110, September 25. Flour from 
La Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, 
St. Paul and Winona, Minn., to Columbia, S. C., 42 


REPORT OF LEAKING GRAIN CARS [FILL THIS OUT AND SEND IT IN.] 


Date 


Editor American Grain Trade:—On the above date I saw a leaking 
grain car answering to the following description: 


Railroad 


Car Initials 
Position of Leak 
Remarks: 


Name 


Car Number 


Station 


Address 


———— oe 
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cents; from Chicago, Dolton, Forest Hill, Joliet, 
Kankakee, Riverdale, Stony Island, Washington 
Heights and West Pullman, IIl., to Knoxville, Tenn., 
29 cents; buckwheat flour, pearl barley, prepared 
flour, rye flour and wheat flour, from Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer and St. Paul, Minn., to Knox- 
ville, Tenn., 37 cents. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


I. C. C. No. 3522, September 30. Flour from War- 
ren, Detroit, Thief River Falls, Minn., Minot, Oakes, 
Devils Lake, Lidgerwood, Harvey, N. D., and other 
points to Los Angeles, Marysville, Oakland, San 
Francisco, San Jose, Cal., 75 cents. 

I. C. C. No. 3528, September 30. Wheat and buck- 
wheat from Minneapolis, St. Paul and Minnesota 
Transfer, Minn. (originating beyond) to Memphis, 
Tenn., 20 cents (R). 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


Supplement 1 to I. C. C. No. 3963, October 1. Pearl 
barley from Menomonie, Wis., to Carver, Minn., 11.4 
cents. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Issued on August 18, 1914 


Hay-Loading Derrick.—William L. Tull, Gridley, 
Cal. Filed May 5, 1913. No. 1,108,029. 


Elevator Head.—Grabill J. Bickhart, Hilbert, Wis. 
Filed September 30, 1912. No. 1,107,882. 


Issued on August 25, 1914 


Alfalfa Product.—Mark C. Rich, Hot Springs, S. 
D. Filed November 28, 1911; renewed June 22, 
1914. No. 1,108,238. 

Claim.—That improvement which consists in cutting 
alfalfa before it has become woody and fibrous, partially 
curing it in the field, then grinding it, then drying it by 
artificial heat to prevent bleaching, then mixing it with 
ground wheat and a saccharine material, and then roast- 
ing the mixture. 


Seed-Grading Machine-——Emmit Willis Van 
Fleet, Evart, Mich. Filed May 3, 1913. No. 1,108,282. 
See cut. 


Claim.—In a machine of the character specified, con - 
prising a supporting frame and an endless belt supported 
for movement in the frame, said frame having discharge 
openings at one side and the adjacent edge of the belt 
being spaced apart from the said side to permit the 
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discharge of material carried by the belt through the 
opening, of means for preventing lateral movement of 
the edge of the said belt toward the discharge openings, 
said means comprising a groove in the frame at the said 
edge of the beit, and a bead on the said edge .of the 
belt engaging the groove, and a rigid bar above the said 
edge of the belt between the discharge openings. 


Issued on September 1, 1914 


Grain-Door.—Bryan J. O'Neill, Peoria, Ill. 
April 7, 1913. No. 1,109,082. 


Hay or Grain Elevator and Distributor.—David F. 
Eshleman, Marion, Pa. Filed January 23, 1913. No. 
1,109,408. See cut. 


Car-Seal.—Henry J. Ward, Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
assignor to Barlow C. Dickey, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Filed August 28, 1913. No. 1,108,953. 

Seed-Cleaner.—Clifford A. Lee, Morris, 
Filed March 13, 1918. No. 1,109,428. See cut. 

Claim.—An apparatus for the purpose set forth com- 
prising a main frame, an inclined screen suspended upon 
the frame, a fan-shaft below said screen, a separator 
disposed adjacent the lower end of said screen, links 
pivoted at their upper ends upon the main frame and at 
their lower ends to the outer edge of said separator, a 
link pivoted upon the frame below said separator and 
having its upper end pivoted to the bottom of said 


Filed 


Minn. 


Separator near the inner edge thereof, and a pitman 
pirated at its outer end to the lower end of said link and 

aving its inner end connected to the fan-shaft where- 
by the pitman will be reciprocated by said shaft. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEvaTOR AND 
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Grain-Separator.—Theodore FF. Morse, _ Silver 
Creek, N. Y., assignor to Huntley Manufacturing 
Company, Silver Creek, N. Y. Filed March 26, 1908. 
No. 1,109,299. See cut. 


Claim.—In a separating machine, the combination of 
a plurality of shaking screens of like mesh arranged one 


beneath the other, nveans for directing the material to 
the head ends of the several screens, the upper screen 
having a bottom board provided with discharge con- 
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duits for the material which passes through said screen, 
a tail board at the tail end of the lower screen which 
is arranged to receive the material tailing off of said 
screens for uniting said material, and a bottom board for 
the lower screen to the bottom board of the lower 
screen for uniting the material passing through said 
screens. 


Grain-Hopper.—_John W. Steinmeyer, St. Louis, 
Mo., assignor to American Car & Foundry Company, 
St. Louis, a corporation of New Jersey. Filed De- 
cember 17, 1912. No. 1,109,601. See cut. 


Claim.—In a ear, the combination with a center sill 
having a retaining strip thereon, of a side sill having a 
threshold plate extending above said side sill, a remov- 
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able floor adapted to rest on said retaining strip and 
side sill, and having a portion adapted to engage the 
strip on the side opposite the side sill, one side of said 
door abutting said threshold plate. 


Issued on September 8, 1914 


Bean-Separating Machine—Charles E. Smith, 
Saginaw, Mich. Filed October 23, 1913. No. 1,110,014. 


[Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Grain Trade”’ 
by J. L. Rosenberger of the Chicago Bar.] 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN SALES AND CONSIGN 
MENTS 


Ordinarily the distinction between the relation of 
seller and buyer and that of principal and factor 
is plain and simple. In a sale title passes to the 
buyer, while in a consignment by principal to a 
factor title remains in the principal, but the posses- 
sion passes to the factor. Where goods are deliv- 
ered by one party to another, to sell for the party 
delivering them, it creates the relation of agency, 
and the title remains in the principal, and the fac- 
tor or agent is liable to pay not a price, but to 
account for the proceeds of the goods when sold. 
If, however, it appears from the whole agreement 
that it is the intention of the parties that the title 
to the goods is to pass to the party receiving them, 
for a price to be paid him, then the transaction is a 
sale. Though the distinction is usually plain and 
simple, the authorities are full of illustrations of 
how difficult the application may be, because the 
same contract contains some provisions character- 
istic of each. To the agreement there must be ap- 
plied the familiar rules of construction, all of which 
are subordinate to the leading principle that the 
intention of the parties must prevail, unless incon- 
sistent with some rule of law. And this intention 
must be gathered, the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
land says in McGaw et al. vs. Hanway (87 Atlantic 
Reporter, 666), not from separate clauses consid- 
ered independent of others, but from all the terms 
of the contract considered together. 


According to a schedule filed in the United States 
Ceurt on August 31, the assets of the Litchfield Mill 
& Elevator Company, Litchfield, Ill., total approxi- 
mately $364,800, and the liabilities, $346,300. In- 
cluded in the liabilities are promissory notes total- 
ing $168,500, given various banks in the Lorimer- 


Munday chain. The elevator buildings, located at 
Butler, Dorsey, Keysport, Moro, Waggoner, Lanes- 
ville, Bethalto, Edgewood, Thomasville, Litchfield, 
McVey and Hornsby, are valued at $164,483.31. 


It is stated that the Farmers’ Elevator Company, 
of Andover, S. D., is bankrupt, having liabilities of 
$32,855 and assets, $7,864. 


C. A. Aikman, of El Dorado, Kan., has filed suit 
against Paul C. Jones, alleging failure to deliver 
1,200 bushels of oats and rye. 


Suit has been brought by several Kansas elevators 
and mills against farmers to enforce contracts for 
wheat. 


Alleging that seed corn was not as represented 
by the defendant, Dan Harrington has filed suit 
against Robert J. Lawler, at Fort Dodge, Kan., for 
$900. 


C. F. Coon, manager of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Company at Dana, I1l., was placed under arrest last 
month, charged with the embezzlement of $5,000 
from the grain company. 


The Donaldson-Fleck Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has just settled a suit against the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railway for $4,000, the alleged loss hav- 
ing been sustained by one of its clients at Fort 
Myers, Fla. The suit resulted from the deteriora- 
tion of commodities claimed to have been caused 
by delayed transit. 


Alleging a combination among Hutchinson (Kan.) 
millers, suit has been filed by the state of Kansas 
against the Union Grain Company of that place to 
deprive the firm of its charter. The defendants in 
the case with the Union Grain Company are the 
stockholders, F. D. Larabee and M. L. Van Meter, 
of the Larabee Mills; W. E. Carr, of the Monarch 
Mill; William Kelley, of the Kelley Milling Com- 
pany, and Jed W. Burns, of the Hutchinson Flour 
Mills Company. The allegation is made that the 
purpose of the company violates the anti-trust law. 
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A seed warehouse was recently completed at Cala- 


mus, lowa, for F. Mueller & Sons. 


Thomas Nelson has leased a building at Fremont, 
Neb., which he will use for a seed and feed store. 

The Farmers’ Gin & Seed Company, of Moro, Ark., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
D. H. Smith is the president of the company. 

Charles S. Brent & Bro. will install machinery for 
cleaning blue grass seed in their distillery plant at 
Paris, Ky., recently purchased from G. G. White. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Central Grain & Seed Company, of Indianapolis, 
ind., capitalized at $25,000. The incorporators are 
Earl H. Reynolds, L. G. Kerr and H. P. Doolittle. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station connected 
with the University of Missouri has issued an inter- 
esting circular on the seeding of meadows and pas- 
tures. Especially interesting are the items on Al- 
sike Clover and Orchard Grass. 

S. A. Regan, Seed Commissioner of Idaho, has is- 
sued a warning to the seed growers of the state, 
stating that the seed law of Idaho will be strictly 
enforced next season, and seed containing noxious 
weeds will not be allowed to be sold in the state. 


The company of which J. C. B. Gwin is president 
has awarded a contract oe the erection of seed 
houses for an oil mill at Bessemer, Ala. The larg- 
est building will measure 50x80 feet on the ground 
with a capacity of 1,000 tons of seed. It will be a 


frame structure built on a concrete foundation. 


The Kansas Agricultural College is starting a 
campaign urging farmers to save seed wheat and 
seed corn for the second year’s planting, and it is 
saggested that growers form clubs and get members 
io sign a pledge at once to save seed wheat for 1915, 
and to save seed corn, Kafir, feterita and milo, not 
only for 1915 but also for 1916. 


At the annual meeting of the Northern Seed Com- 
pany at Cass Lake, Minn., the directors decided to 
purchase a store building and two city lots in Cass 
Lake, Also, the following directors were elected: 
President, W. E. La Fountain; vice-president, N. E. 
Jondahl; secretary and treasurer, W. C. Hicks; 
directors, L. B. Galbraith, Al. J. Hole, M. J. Sitzer 
and J. A. Hilden. 


F. O. Withrow has purchased an interest in the 
seed corn firm of G. D. Sutton & Co., at Geneseo, 
Ill., and the name of the firm has been changed to 
L. K. Ellsbury & Co. The new firm has filed articles 
of incorporation, with a capital stock of $10,000, and 
the following directors have been elected:  Presi- 
dent, L. K. Ellsbury; vice-president, G. D. Sutton, 
end secretary-treasurer, F. O. Withrow. 


THE SEED TRADE IN SOUTHERN IRELAND 


The province of Munster. the southwestern part 
of Ireland, has a crop area of over a million and a 
quarter acres, therefore is naturally a heavy pur- 
chaser of seeds. As the British Isles have enjoyed 
a succession of three prosperous agricultural years, 
there was, at the beginning of the present season, a 
large stock of seeds on hand and the prices were 
decidedly lower than usual. Hay and grasses form 
by far the largest single class, and it is probable 
that in no agricultural community in the world 
does the systematic cultivation of hay and pasture 
grass so regularly predominate. Cattle raising is 
economical and profitable in this section due to the 
scarcity of labor. 


ADVANCED PRICE OF IMPORTED CLOVER SEED 


It is stated that specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture claim that the recent advanced prices 
of imported crimson clover and hairy vetch seed 
will have a marked effect on this year’s planting, as 
Europe is the chief source of this supply. Previous 
to the present strife in Europe, clover seed was sell- 
ing at from $4 to $5 per bushel, and up to August 
15 there was a scarcity of this seed in the United 


N. L. WILLET SEED COMPANY 
FULGHUM OATS 


(will supplant in South all other oats); Bur Clover; 
Crimson Clover; Hairy Vetch; Swedish Vetch. 


GET BULLETIN. 


Augusta, Georgia 


States, the importations from Europe having been 
small. Later prices advanced from $7.50 to $9 per 
bushel. 

Importations of seed have increased since that 
date and it is said that there is now more imported 
seed available than there was during the corre- 
sponding period last year in this country. As this 
seed is believed to have been imported at approxi- 
mately the same prices as that brought in earlier in 
the season, the present high prices are deemed un- 
warranted. 

The increasing domestic production of hairy 
vetch seed somewhat counterbalances a similar con- 
dition with reference to that seed, of which there 
has been less imported this year than last year. 


SEED TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED 


The following illustrated trade-mark for seeds 
was registered with the Trade-Mark Bureau of the 
U. S. Patent Office during the past month: 

“Bingo” grass, field and agricultural seeds. 


BINGO 


Ser. No. 79,140. 
Conklin & Son, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. Filed June 
16, 1914. Serial No. 79,140. Published September 
8, 1914. See cut. 


CLOVER SEED REPORT 


“The clover territory around here has been get- 
ting a good deal of rain,” say E. L. Southworth & 
Co. of Toledo. ‘‘We get reports from the Northwest 
that it’s too damp to be healthy for harvesting. 
Possibility of shortage in October contracts is sug- 
gested by Chicago correspondent. There are fair 
stocks of seed at Toledo, but little, if any, of this 
will be deliverable on October. 

“Oregon might sell some seed in the central states 
if prices are attractive. Their crop is large enough, 
according to a correspondent, to allow considerable 


September 15, 1914. 


shipments. Alsike in that state is reported all har- 
vested and the harvest for red clover has begun un- 
der favorable conditions.” 


Gran and 


\er.g Seeds 


WANTED 


One hundred cars of good, dry oats, straw and 
packing hay. C. T. HAMILTON, New Castle, Pa. 


GRASS SEED FOR SALE 
Parties wanting Sudan grass seed, communicate 
with LUBBOCK GRAIN & COAL CO., Lubbock, 
Texas. 


HAY AND GRAIN WANTED 
Wheat, corn, oats, hay, straw, milling buckwheat, 
bran, middlings, red dog, potatoes. ©. T. HAMII+ 
TON, New Castle, Pa. 


SEED WANTED 
Grain dealers, submit samples of clover and timo- 
thy seed for prices. Uncleaned seed preferred. 
PAXTON SEED CO., Paxton, III. 


GRAIN WANTED 
Quote prices on corn, oats, hay of all grades, 
straw, bran, middlings, red dog, and potatoes, in 
car lots, f.o.b. Danville, Va. JOHN B. BREWER, 
Merchandise Broker, Danville, Va. 


WANTED 


Energetic, settled traveling salesman, preferably 
acquainted with Eastern territory, to sell Seeds 
and Feeds. State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Also give reference. TRAVELING SALES- 
MAN, Box 7, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
7, 9 and 11 South Main St. 


SAINT LOUIS ; 


One Rusnel Fs 
“PURISCOBR 4 
3 Purity iy 


NO CHARGE 
FOR BAGS 


Meet Requirements of State Seed Laws 


PURISCO BRAND TIMOTHY - - - 
PURISCO BRAND CLOVER - - - - 
PURISCO BRAND ALSYKE - - - 
PURISCO BRAND ALFALFA - - - - 


IN PROTECTED PACKAGES—STRONG GERMINATION 


993% Pure 
99 % Pure 
98 % Pure 
9930, Pure 


TIMOTHY SEED 


Packed in 1 bu. cotton bags—3 one-bushel cotton bags to the bale. 
RED CLOVER—ALFALFA—ALSYKE 
Packed in 14 bu. and 1 bu. cotton bags—4 half-bushel or 2 one-bushel bags to the bale. 


Recleaned and Packed by THE ILLINOIS SEED CO., CHICAGO 


The ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 


GRASS 


SEEDS riero 


To Meet Demands Of 


Chicago 


PURE SEED LAWS 


Minneapolis 


a‘ 
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Joe David has closed his feed store at Alma, Neb. 


C. D. Snyder will open a flour and feed store at 
Gering, Neb. 


Aug. Broker has completed a new flour and feed 
warehouse at Lindsey, Wis. 


Harve Wallingford has sold his feed store at 
Coffeyville, Kan., to a Mr. Olson. 


It is understood that Charles Breese has opened 
a flour and feed store at Palmdale, Fla. 


T. J. Curran has taken over the flour and feed 
business of P. W. Scott at Trenton, Neb. 


J. J. Thompson has completed the construction of 
a hay and grain warehouse at Bowie, Ariz. 


Arthur Sanders has purchased the flour, feed and 
wood store of McLean & Bailey at Waupaca, Wis. 


W. L. Robins has rented a building in Conway, 
Ark., in which he has opened a general feed store. 


The flour and feed business of McAdam & 
Bowlby, at Bath, N. Y., has been taken over by M. 
C. McAdam. 


J. A. Krabill, of Creston, Ohio, has taken over the 
fiour and feed business of Lytle & Keckler at Wads- 
worth, Ohio. 


The Mansfield Hay & Grain Company, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, has been purchased by J. Wallace from 
J. D. Winters. 


H. H. Griffin, of Greensville, S.C., is building a 
new wholesale and retail feed and grain store at 
Simpsonville, S. C. 


The capital stock of the Consolidated Flour & Feed 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., was recently increased 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 


Gust Kelm, feed dealer at Stillwater, Minn., has 
opened a branch store at South Stillwater, Minn., 
with Henry Holmes in charge. 


John Miller, owner of the elevator at Grand- 
mound, Iowa, recently destroyed by fire, has sold the 
site to Chris Brockman, who plans to build a feed 
store. 


E. M. Claypool, of Kittanning, Pa., has sold his 
flour and feed business to B. E. Claypool, while the 
former has purchased the business of Ekin 
Brothers, at Vandegrift, Pa. 


A charter has been granted the Border Invest- 
ment Company, of Calais, Maine, to engage in a 
general hay, grain and feed business. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $10,000. 


Bowden & Stutz, of Mansfield, Ohio, have dis- 
posed of their elevator, flour and feed business to 
G. D. Campbell and EH. E. Cochran, who will operate 
as the Richland Hay & Grain Company. 


Effective August 15, the rules of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Memphis, Tenn., regulating the inspec- 
tion and grading of hay were changed to conform 
te the revised rules of the National Hay Associa- 
tion. 


D. M. Moore, proprietor of the East End Feed 
Yards, at Creston, Iowa, recently destroyed by fire, 
has awarded a contract for reconstruction work. 
The main building will be of frame construction 
covered with sheet iron. 


The Chippewa Feed & Grain Company, Inc., has 
been incorporated at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital 
stock of $10,000, to deal in grain, cereals, hay and 
straw. The directors are Melborne C. Burns, Harry 
A. Smith and Matthew A. Donner. 


The City Council, of Portland, Ore., has awarded 
a municipal’ feed contract for an entire year to the 
Albers Brothers Milling Company. The total 
amount of the contract approximates $33,000 and 
ealls for hay, oats, bran and straw. 


The Curtiss Produce Company, of Curtiss, Wis., 
has purchased the flour and feed business of John 
P. Olsen at Abbotsford, Wis. Ferdinand Laabs, a 
member of the firm, will remove from Curtiss to 
Abbotsford to take charge of the business. The 
property recently acquired includes a store and 
warehouse. 


The West Virginia Feed & Flour Company, of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators are 
J. H. Channell, of Beverly, W. Va.; E. W. and I. H. 
Channell, of Huttonsville, W. Va.; G. C. Channell, 
of Elkins, W. Va., and Willis Triplett, of Clarks- 
burg. 

Botzum Brothers, of Akron, Ohio, have completed 
a number of improvements in connection with their 
flour and feed plant, including a one-story office 
building, 30x30 feet on the ground, and a one-story 
addition, 30x120 feet in size, to their elevator to be 


used for warehouse purposes, while their gas engine 
equipment has been replaced by electric power. 


The Rarick Hay & Grain Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 by Harry T. Evans and others. 


A wholesale feed concern, known as the Corn, 
Grain & Hay Company, has been organized at 
Kirbyville, Texas, where it has completed a feed 
warehouse. The members of the company are W.C. 
Tyrell, of Beaumont, Texas; R. C. Conn, J. H. 
Hooks and S. C. Conn, of Kirbyville. 


At a meeting of alfalfa growers of the Southwest 
at El Paso, Texas, on August 21, it was determined 
to establish a central sales agency for marketing 
the crop of the Southwest. The agency will be 
located at El Paso and, in accordance with the rec- 
emmendation of the committee, a charter will soon 
be applied for, the capital stock to be $100,000. 


ST. LOUIS HAY MARKET 


“The hay market during the 
steady and about unchanged,” 
Mullally Commission Company, St. Louis, in its 
letter of September 11. ‘‘Receipts were fair, being 
274 cars compared with 280 the preceding week, and 
there was a right good demand for all grades of 
timothy and clover mixed and the movement here 
on such hay was very free, and the market kept 
well cleaned up right along, and is in good condi- 
tion for fresh arrivals, and we advise prompt ship- 
ments. Pure clover hay is in scant offerings and 
demand urgent for the best grades. Choice, if of- 
fered, would sell up to $19 per ton. The market at 
present is baré of all grades of clover and we advise 
shipments. 

“Receipts of prairie hay are very small and the 
demand right good for No. 1 and choice, in fact 
there is practically no good prairie on the market, 
and the accumulation of low grades that have been 
on the market unsold is getting pretty well cleaned 
up and the market is in better condition for fresh 
arrivals of prairie than it has been for some time 
past, and prompt shipments of No. 1 and choice 
prairie would arrive here in a good time to meet 
ready sale at a higher range of prices than the 
present quotations. We do not look for much im- 
provement in low grades of prairies, as the trade 
here is well supplied with poor prairie owing to the 
liberal offerings of such hay for the past two weeks. 

“Receipts of alfalfa hay are fair in amount and 
the demand right good for all grades. No. 1 and 
choice green are the minor portion of the offerings 
and most looked for. The movement of alfalfa here 
has been very free, and the market is keeping well 
cleaned up right along and in a good condition for 
fresh arrivals, and we advise prompt shipments. 


past week ruled 
says the Martin 


aie 


Write— 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
600-602 Live Stock Exchange 


ALFALF A 


Also All Other Kinds of Hay 


Kansas City Office for $A W—EAST 
Memphis Office for HAW or OATS SOUTHEAST 
Oklahoma City Office for HAW or OATS SOUTH 


SHOFSTALL HAY AND GRAIN CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Tennessee and Nettleton Ave. 
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We look for a continued good demand in this mar- 
ket for alfalfa all season, as there has been practi- 
cally no clover raised in the larger portion of Mis- 
souri and Illinois this summer.” 


CHANGE IN THE HAY GRADING RULES 


At the Cedar Point Convention of the National 
Hay Association July 14, 15, 16, the Grades Com- 
mittee made a report recommending some changes 
in the rules for grading hay and straw. This was 
not done until after a conference had been held 
by that committee with inspectors from several of 
the largest markets and representatives from all 
over the country. The following cities have adopted 
the rules in full: Cincinnati, Ohio; Savannah, Ga.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Nashville, Tenn. There are 
many other markets who have signified their in- 
tention of adopting them at an early date. ‘The 
booklet containing the revised rules can be had by 
addressing J. Vining Taylor, Winchester, Ind. 


ECUADOR ALFALFA 

Where conditions are favorable, Ecuador produces 
large quantities of alfalfa, some districts averaging 
a yield of sixteen tons to the acre, according to 
consular reports, while five to seven crops per year 
may be cut where the elevation does not exceed 
9,200 feet. It is said to thrive best at an altitude of 
8,500 to 8,850 feet. 

Owing to mild weather, the foliage remains green 
throughout the year and replanting is necessary but 
once in twelve or fifteen years. Two varieties of 
alfalfa flourish in Ecuador—the common alfalfa 
having green and the other violet-colored shoots. 
The latter variety is more tender and produces 
heavier foliage, but is not quite so hardy as the 
common variety. 

Spaniards introduced the European alfalfa plant 
into Ecuador in the sixteenth century, when they 
found a species of alfalfa growing wild in South 
America, the Indians having never cultivated the 
plant. 


“Price and Quality Right” 


DYER & CO. 


Reliable a AY Merchants 


Write us for delivered prices 
on ALFALFA 


705 Live Stock Exchange, © KANSAS CITY, MO: 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
307 Mercantile Bldg. 


on consignment. 


If you have Hay we want it—if you want Hay we have it. 
equalled facilities, the largest established trade and outlet. 
Kansas City handling charges the lowest, service the best. 


Carlisle Commission Co. 


(Established 1889) 


WHOLESALE HAY AND GRAIN 


736-738-746 Live Stock Exchange Building 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


(The World’s Greatest Hay Market) 


We have un- 
Liberal advances 


GET OUR DELIVERED PRICES 
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PAPER CAR LINERS 


Demand for these car liners compelled us to build this new 
factory— with ten times our former capacity 


Je 


TAT 
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This new Kennedy factory—devoted exclusively to the production of Paper Car Liners and Packing Bags 


The Proof of Kennedy Efficiency 


Behind the name ‘‘Kennedy”’ on every 
paper car liner stands an organization that for 
years has been manufacturing car liners for an 
honest purpose, the purpose of saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of bushels of valuable 
grain annually otherwise lost through car 
leakage. This honest purpose has achieved a 
reputation based on actual car liner merits 
that in turn has created a business of perma- 
nence and stability. 


Kennedy Factory 

The increased. demand for Kennedy 
Paper Car Liners due through 
their efficiency, compelled us 
to build this new factory cover- 
ing over two acres of floor | 
space. It now has ample equip- 
ment and facilities for filling 
thousands of orders monthly. 
This factory stands as a proof of 
the worth of Kennedy Car Liners 
and is your evidence of our per- © 
manence and prosperity. 


Daa] 


Kennedy Car Liners 


Kennedy Paper Car Liners are the out- 
growth of a need for a preventive for leakage 
in transit. We made a thorough study of car 
leakage and have effected a quick, cheap, con- 
venient, effective and economical remedy—the 
Kennedy Paper Car Liners. Thousands of 
grain shippers today are making their cars 
absolutely leak-proof before making shipments 
by using our car liners, thus preventing heavy 
transit losses and eliminating those long-drawn- 
out claim adjustments. 


Kennedy Service 

In order to bring our service 
closer to you we have not only en- 
larged our plant, but materially 
increased our working and office 
| force. Thiswill eliminate all delay 
and prompt service in filling 
orders is guaranteed from the 
start. Write us your troubles and 
transit losses and ask for our 


bulletin on car liners which will 
be a source of profit to you. 
Your copy has been laid aside. 
Write for it to-day. 


The Kennedy Car Liner and Bag Co. 


SHELBYVILLE, IND. 
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OBITUARY 


William Spalding Warren, former president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade and a member of the 
firm of Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, died at his 
home in Hinsdale, Ill, on August 20. Further de- 
tails of his life are given elsewhere in this issue. 


George R. Denniston, manager of the grain broker- 
age business of S. B. Chapin & Co., and for many 
years a member of the Chicago Board of Trade, died 
at Pasadena, Cal., on August 15, aged 55 years. Mr. 
Denniston was born in Lyons, N. Y., in 1859, and 
began his career as a grain broker in his early 
youth. He had been ill for about a year and it is 
thought that the exciting days of the Leiter “wheat 
corner” in 1898, had a bad effect on his health. Last 
spring he went with his family to California for a 
vacation. He is survived by his widow and three 
children. 


George H. D. Johnson, former president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, passed away at 
his home in that city on August 21, aged 69 years. 
Mr. Johnson was born in Milwaukee and entered 
the grain business when a boy, later becoming a 
partner of E. P. Bacon. He was president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1907 and 1908, and vice- 
president of the National Board of Trade. When he 
retired from the grain business about six years ago, 
he turned his attention to public affairs and was a 
member of the commission which is superintending 
the erection of the state capital at Madison, Wis. 


James B Hobbs, former president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died on August 13, at Portland, 
Maine, aged 84 years. Mr. Hobbs was prominently 
identified with the Board 30 years ago and was pres- 
ident of that body in 1885. He made a considerable 
fortune through successful grain deals, and invested 
heavily in Chicago real estate. He was born in 
Maine and had recently gone to Portland in search 
of health. He was identified with the Methodist 
Church and gave largely to benevolent and charit- 
able institutions. Mrs. Hobbs passed away a few 
years ago and they left no children, an only son 
having died about 20 years ago. 


Julian Kune, barley specialist and former well- 
known figure on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
passed away at his home in Englewood, Chicago, 
on August 31, aged about 84 years. At one time 
Mr. Kune was a member of the Chicago Tribune 
staff, having served as a foreign correspondent dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. During re- 
cent years he has been engaged writing his ‘‘Recol- 
lections,’ which were published privately. Mr, 
Kune was born in Hungary and during his young 
manhood was exiled to Asia Minor, having been 
a follower of Kossuth, but eventually reached the 
United States. and was actively identified with the 
Union Army during the Civil War. He became a 
member of the Board of Trade about 60 years ago 
and was active in his identification with that body 
until his retirement a few years ago, with the ex- 
ception of periods spent abroad. 


For Sale 


wer iS for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS| 


FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE 
One complete 30,000-bushel-capacity elevator, with 
two warehouse additions. COLEMAN STATE 
BANK, Coleman, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
On account of retiring from business, we are 
cffering fourteen elevators in Iowa and southern 
Minnesota for sale, either singly or as a whole. 
Write us. DE WOLF & WELLS. CO., Spencer, 
Iowa. 


FLOUR AND CEREAL MILL FOR SALE 

The products are widely known. Transit facili- 
ties for getting wheat are excellent. The FALCON 
FLOUR is equal to Northwest “HIGH PATENT.” 
The FALCON PANCAKE FLOUR, the highest grade, 
and other Cereals that are widely known. Bookings 
are good. A BARGAIN, but quick action necessary. 
M. M’FARLIN, Receiver, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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BAGS 


FOR SALE 
A 15,000-bushel elevator. 
the state. 
connection. 
SHe 10 


Best grain station in 
Good point for “Midget”? Marvel mill in 
L. N. CRILL SEED CO., Elk Point, 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Elevator, with hay and coal business, on private 
sidetrack, in Western Indiana, in heart of the best 
corn country on earth. PIONEER MILLING CO., 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


MACHINERY _ 


FOR SALE 
A 35-horsepower Foos Gas Engine, slightly used. 
Priced to sell—write us. CANADIAN MILL & 
ELEVATOR CoO., El Reno, Okla. 


ENGINE FOR SALE 
A 26 to 30-h.p. high-grade Foos Gasoline Engine in 
first-class condition, and full equipment, for only 


$285. BADGER MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


FOR SALE 

Machinery and equipment complete of 1,500-bar- 
rel mill, Nordyke & Marmon Sifter System; is all 
nearly new, having been used only two years. Will 
<ell all together, or any part of same. The equip- 
inent includes 150-horsepower Hamilton Corliss 
Engine and one 1,000-horsepower Reynolds Corliss 
Engine, vertical HARTZ MACHINBRY CO., 316- 
526 N. 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


tscellaneous 


‘ere Notices 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


WANTED 
Elevator with coal, lumber or other business, in 
exchange for improved farm or wild land. Give 
full particulars. BOX 185, Independence, Iowa. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 


Ohio. 
WANTED 
Off Grade Wheat, also Kaffir Corn, 
Middlings. Send samples and quote prices. de- 
livered Boston points. Sight draft terms. Always 


in the market. THE PARK & POLLARD CO., 46 
Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


Edward P, McKenna John A. Rodgers 


McKENNA & RODGERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain and Provisions, Shippers of Corn and Oats 


61 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Consignments given Phone 


Orders in Futures 
Special Attention Harrison 7228 


carefully executed 


FOR THOSE WHO ARE 
INTERESTED IN GRAIN 


We have prepared three Wagner 1914 crop raising season 
circulars on wheat, corn and oats, containing weather data, 


causes of damage, former crop raising history, complete sta- 
tistics of old crops andconsumption. Sent FREE. Mention 
this paper. Also ask for Grain Investments. 


EE. W. WAGNER & CO. 
Grain, Security and Cotton Investments 


BOARD OF TRADE —-CHICAGO 
Est. 27 Years — References: All Trade Bureaus 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with vour 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid 


WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
11. 


ool 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
AND CORPORATIONS 


RICHARD J. JACKER 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
ESTABLISHED 1892 


Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILL. 


my) UJ 


are interested in 


Cincinnati 


it is the best cash market 
in the country for Hay 
and Grain, but you must 


Consign 


to get best results. 


Our business is strictly 
commission and we guar- 
antee satisfactory service. 


A copy of actual trans- 
actions in the Cincinnati 
market will be sent daily 
upon request. 


ova so | The Fitzgerald Bros. Co. 


Members the Cincinnati Chamber of Cemmerce 


CINCINNATI - = OHIO 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


930 West 19th Place, Chicago 
MAKERS OF 
FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


We manufacture all gauges of corru- 
gated iron, either painted or gal 
vanized. We make Patent Cap Roofing, 
Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V” Crimped Roofing, 
Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts elther for material alone or Job completed. 
Write us for prices. We can rave you money. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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When “Seedy” Clover Seed 
INVESTMENTS 
C. A. KING & CO. beste fo eae 


Toledo Leads World FREE ON REQUEST. 


— | Southworth & Co. 


“CFND IT T0 ZAHM 99 Produce Exchange, Toledo, O. 


THAT Consignment of Wheat, Oats, Corn or Seed. 
THAT Order for Futures—Toledo or Chicago. 


TOLEDO is the real market for Red Clover, 
Alsike and Timothy futures. 


J. F. ZAHM & CO. 


TOLEDO (Here since 1879) OHIO 
ASK FOR OUR DAILY RED LETTER — FREE 


W. A. RUNDELL CO. 


GRAIN, MILL FEEDS, SEEDS 


WHY NOT TRY IT? 
TOLEDO 4 OHIO 


H. W DE VORE @ Co. 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Seeds 


OUR unexcelled service is the result of twenty-six years ex- 


perience in the grain business in this market. J SEND us 
your consignments and orders in futures. 


You WILL do better in Toledo — 
You MAY do better with 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE, Toledo, Ohio 
Members Toledo-Chicago Exchanges. 


or 


| Oats Are Our Specialty JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
The Paddock Hodge Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Receivers —TOLEDO— Shippers 


D Ship Your Hay, Grain and Seeds to 
“|| MARTIN MULLALLY COMMISSION COMPANY 


We make a Specialty of Track and Sample Sales. 
W L GREEN COM C0 Handle on Consignment Only. Careful execution of orders for futures. 
one ad ad Nos. 405 and 406 Chamber of Commerce - ST. LOUIS, MO 


ST. LOUIS 


fy SS 

S 

Py & 
Bp S 


Nanson Commission Co, 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY es 
Waciterean es anion ph alae ty RS a “THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE GOFFE & CARKENER Ht 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your Consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


Informationen = §T. LOUIS Specialty OF ST. LOUIS” neceivcns 
a ee Tt La cn; Lae eae RAIN, GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
ROPP’S CALCULATOR—:"" Ties oie mi 5 S MAROC bk IIA 106-107 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS 


W.C. GOFFE G.S. CARKENER G.C. MARTIN, JR. 
K. C., Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


J 
glance the value of aise corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., y 
at all market prices per bushel. Trade discounts, stock rt | 
tables, capacity tab lek, short-cut arithmetic. Solves all grain 


problems with lightning rapidty. Price $1.25. 118 NORTH MAIN STREET. 
EE Ee 


Experienced Advertisers Know 


that the “American Grain Trade”’ is preserved for reference by elevator men, country 
grain shippers and grain receivers at the terminal markets long after other journals 
have been thrown away. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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LOUIS MUELLER L. L. GRUSS 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Prompt personal attention given to 
Consignments and orders for grain. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


MUELLER GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN 
We Solicit Your Consignments of Graim and Hay 


ROOM 39 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


T. A. Grier W. T. Cornelison 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 7 1 
T. A. GRIER & CO. iNGHHAMTatcONt| te fe seme 
contin Commission Grain and Commission 
erchants and Shippers Merchants GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. 


Get best possible results by careful and personal attention 
given to all consignments. 


Reoms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce Grain Commission 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 324 So. Washington Street PEORIA, ILL. 
OU can keep your name 


Y before the majority of 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN COMMISSION GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS those in the grain business with 


PEORIA® Itt: your card in these columns. 
Board of Trade Bldg. PEORIA, ILL. ee Ritts omeenicaion: 


Commercial German National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


Board of Trade - Peoria, IIl. 


C. W. Buckley. Thos. J. Pursley 


RUMSEY, Moore & Co. | | Buckley, Pursley & Co. 


References f 
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PUT US TO WORK 


Broad efficient service comes 
from experience only. We've 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


L. E. HARMON, Pres. GEO. F. BOOTH, Sec. and Treas. 


BUFFALO CEREAL COMPANY 
CEREAL MILLERS 


y 


‘alizt , Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. Memb Buyers of White Corn, Yellow Corn 
DAILY ae Specializing on a i Toledo, Ohio New York Produce Exchange and White Oats. 
MARKET ag See f ey. ei be eu-Us Located at Toledo, Ohio Buffalo Cocmunichauge <2 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
erate ai you Cn gael ag ae 
MAILED Commission charges are regulate E f 
ait —but not the service. Consign us 7 are VV. bond AROLD Urmston Harting Grain Company 


your next car—We’ll show the 
REQUEST distinct advantage of OUR service. 


ALDER-STOFER GRAIN CO. 
= Chamber of Commerce Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUTTTTTTTUTTOUTTOOUO UU UUUUULLUU LULU LUOLUUUUT LULL UCL COL LC LULL LLL Le cL 


BUFFALO, N.Y. :: INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


Specializing on Consignments 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY of Grain to Buffalo 


For cash offers enroute or track wire 
717 Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO, N. Y. Tipton, Ind. 


GRAIN 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NBW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


Heusch & Schwartz Go., He. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Wheat --- Corn--- Oats --- Millfeeds 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists In these grains and 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. Produce Exchange are strlotly Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


HE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


September 15, 1914. 


FINLEY BARRELL & CO. 


Grain — Provisions 


We will be pleased to mail our Weekly Grain 
Letter on application. 


203 S. La Salle St. Chicago 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
Handling Consignments and Sales to Arrive. 
Future Orders also Properly Executed. 
When looking for Top Notch SERVICE send your 
business to 


F.M. BAKER & CO. 
822 Webster Bldg., Chicago 


Long Distance Phone 
Wabash 5010 


WM. SIMONS, Pres.and Treas. 


<5 GRAIN oe 


SAWERY 


WARREN T. McCRAY, Vice-Pres. 


S04 


5S so f 
“Lepy ONE. vy 


ee 
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. WERNER | p resentative 
GEO. L. STEBBINS, Sec’y. L CE ne ee ce 
i TS 
HAN M) 
Ha | ALBERT MILLER & CO. 
iM ie 192 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JANA AANA j d i My i 
HN Receivers and Shippers of HAY 
hy If you have Hay to sell or if you wish to buy— ll 
Mi : it i] Write MILLER. 
}\ ‘ aM Largest handlers of Hay in the Middle West 
\ y) Qi LBA 
SZ ZF AZZ 


Gerstenberg&Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


305-315 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOOPER GRAIN COMPANY 


OAT 
Shippers 


Operate Atlantic and Grand Trunk Western Elevators 
CHICAGO 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Chicago Ft. Worth 


Terminal Elevators 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 
of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


PRICE $3.00. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Thepersonalattention kind of service counts 


Walter Fitch & Co. 


Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago 


Our personal attention given to orders 
in futures and grain consignments, 


W, K. MITCHELL, Mégr. Cash Grain Department 


HELLO! 
{ In order to get the best results from a telephone conver- 
sation, you have got to have a good connection. Just so in 
the handling of your business, 4 Connect with the firm that 
is a live wire; that will look after your interests; call for re- 
inspection when necessary; get good prices; make quick re- 
turns, and give you liberal treatment. YIn other words, 
make a connection with 

ROSENBAUM BROTHERS, 77 Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 
{ Send us your grain to be sold onconsignment. § Let us bid 
for it when you desire to sell to arrive. § You'll make no mis- 
take (either Toledo or Chicago). 9 Let us hearfrom you. 

PHONE. WRITE. 


F.E. WINANS & CO. 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Barley, Oats, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Timothy, Clover, 
Flax, Hungarian Millet 


HELLO!! HELLO!!! 


TELEGRAPH. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
Write us freely on all matters vgehimas to grain and field 
seeds, Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; partic- 
ular attention paid to timothy seed and grain by sample, 
Consignments and speculative orders receive our careful 
personal attention. 


Nye & Jenks Grain Co. 
907-913 Postal Telegraph Bldg., 
Chicago, - _ Illinois 


J. P. GRIFFIN & COMPANY 


Grain Commission 
EE EE SA SE 


79 BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


§ Long Distance Telephone 
Varrison 5693 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


130 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


September 15, 1914. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


HITCH & CARDER 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


605 Insurance Exchange Bldg., 


Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 


“It’s the Service’’ 


\SH-WRIGHT GRAIN CO. 


N 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Grain, Seeds and Provisions 
Consignments and orders for futures solicited 


717-720 Postal Telegraph Bidg., Chicago 


GEO. S. DOLE. Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 
(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


226 La Salle Street, - - CHICAGO 


EVERYONE HAS A HOBBY 


SO HAVE WE 


CONSIGNMENTS 


THAT’S ALL TRY US 


M. L. VEHON & CO. 
762 INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


EXPERIENCED JUDGES OF GRAIN 
Consign to 


W. S. COWEN COMPANY 


Commission Merchants Grain and Seeds 


815-816 Webster Building 
Robinson Code 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


FOR BEST SERVICE and PRICES 
SHIP TO 


H. M. PAYNTER 


522 Western Union Bldg., Chicago 


All Business Done Through H. W. Rogers & Bro, 


316-322 Western Union Building 


J.C. Shaffer & Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
GRAIN 


234 South La Salle St. CHICAGO 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


We Buy 


Wheat—Corn—Oats—Barley—Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 
Cereal Millers 


1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Grain Dept. 


PHILIP H. SCHIPPLIN, Pres. 


PHILIP Hl. SCHIFFEIN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


EUGENE SCHIFPLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


Commission Merchants 


§15-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


CHICAGO 


LOGAN & BRYAN 


Cash Grain Department 


Room 1 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


We are well equipped to give best 
attention to all kinds of grain and 
seeds and we solicit your consignments 
and offerings to arrive. 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS AND RYE 
Barley a Specialty 


W. A. LAMSON 
L. F. GATES 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Grain 
1824 Commission [94 
Merchants 
Forty Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


HOME OFFICE CHICAGO 


6 Board of Trade 


L. J. LAMSON 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


WARE & LELAND 


190 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Long Distance Phones: 
Wabash 3262 Automatic 51073 
Your Interests Are Our Interests 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This de- 
partment is fully equipped in every way 
to give the very best service in Chicago. 


208S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


A Card Ad 


in the 
“American Grain Trade” 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easy to Find. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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W. F. Heck & Company tee Le D. G. Stewart & Geidel 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS IN CAR LOTS J.W.SMITH & COMPANY GRAIN, HAY and FEED 


MIXED CARS OUR SPECIALTY Pitreberenvee 
Grain, Hay, Straw and MillFeed RYE A SPECIALTY 
Office 1019 Liberty Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Room 727, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Preprieters Irea City Grain Elevater. Capacity 300,000 ba. 


Members: National Hay Association Use Robinson's 
Grain Dealers’ National Association Code. 
Pittsburgh Grain and Flour Exchange 


Offer the very best facilities for the market- 
ing of corn and oats. We work interior 
points exclusively. 


rr ERA Boe an : a Eee ws Tawa ak a Sa ERI oay os os Snacween) 


MAGEE GRAIN CO. The Book of Wrinkles 
Grain Receivers and Shippers THIS IS A COLLECTION, IN BOOK FORM, OF A LARGE NUMBER OF HANDY AND 
Get in kouch Week out Cees LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS AND FLOUR MILLS. A 136-PAGE 
service GechhGizene BOOK, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE $1.00. 
Our’ Daily ;Caxt wbids “on Redes: MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
CAIRO ILLINOIS 431 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Co. 


CAIRO, ILLINOIS, 


Want Your Consignments 
DIRECT BIDS FURNISHED 


Our Facilities Good as Any Anywhere 
Better Than Most 


CAIRO CAIRO 


COMBINATION peecsme §2.50 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


September 15, 1914. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


com Him ArY ssion 


Grain, Flour and Feed 
C. A. SHOTWELL & CO. 


Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind, 


DETROIT 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HAY, GRAIN, MILL FEED, 
ALFALFA FEEDS 
and All Kinds of Live Stock Feeds 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Merchants Hay & Grain Ce. 


Indiana’s Largest Feed House 


Can keep in touch with 
YOU the news and reports of 

the Grain and Elevator 
world by reading the ‘‘American 
Grain Trade.”’ 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CAUGHEY-SWIFT COMPANY 


Successors to 
Caughey & Carran Co. and McLane, Swift & Co. 


GRAIN AND SEED MERCHANTS 


We Want Your Detroit 


Consign or Sell to Us 
usiness 


to Arrive 


701-5 J. Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


BALTIMORE 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


308=310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


J.L. MeCAULL, President R. A. DINSMORE, Vice Presiden 
8. J. MeCAULL, Secretary A M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH MILWAUKEE OMAHA 


Gould Grain Co. 
BARLEY 


600 Flour Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OMAHA 


MILWAUKEE 


| WE BUY 
Wheat, Corn and Oats 


Cavers - Sturtevant Company 


Successors to CAVERS ELEVATOR CO. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Consign to Cavers-Sturtevant 


LANCASTER 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 

We work a large country business. 
See the point? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, 


Quick Returns 


certain from an ad in the Classified 
Columns of the ‘‘American 
Grain Trade’’ 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Rates on Application 


DO YOU REALIZE | 


Branch Offices: Racine, La Crosse, Eau Claire, Wis. 


E. G. Hadden Company 
Bie ORR eS 
Wheat—Corn—Oats 


Send for our pamphlet explaining Puts and Calls 


22 Chamber of Commerce MILWAUKEE 


O. MOHR, Mer. G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OPPICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 


OATS 


Duluth, 


Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co. 


BARLEY CHICKEN FEED 
WHEAT SHIPPERS 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Minnesota 


L. FE. MILLER & SONS, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to 
the handling of CORN AND OATS. 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFERENCES: { Union National Bank, Westminister, Md. 


E. E.DELP GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN AND FEEDS 


453 BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ELEVATOR, TRANSFER HOUSE AND MILLS: 
BOURBON, INDIANA 


KANSAS CITY 


HUFFINE . COMPANY 


HAY 
» A 


(Members Nationatand Kansas City.Hay Dealers 
Association) 


Established 1888.~ 


Wholesale _ 2 and Grain 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Books for Grain Men 


The following standard works will be sent upon 
receipt of prices shown: 


The Book of Alfalfa.—History, culti- 
vation and merits. 336 pages. Illus- 
trated. Boundin cloth. Price. ..$2.00 


The Book of Corn.—An authoritative 
work on the culture, marketing and use 
of corn in America and elsewhere. Com- 
piled by Herbert Myrick. 368 pages. 
Profusely illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Priced toe aes a ee $1.50 


Shafting, Pulleys and Belting.—By 
Hubert E. Collins. An invaluable work 
for grain elevators or any other place 
where machinery is installed. Illustrated. 
Boundrun clothe «Price... 2. a. 325. $1.00 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


Gregg, Joseph, & Son, grain and hay bro- 


kers.*f 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
Willet Seed Co.,.N. L., seeds. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
England & Co., Chas., 


ers." } 
Eas é& Con G. Ar 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Baldwin Grain Co., brokers. 
Hasenwinkle Grain Co., grain commission 


grain and hay receiv- 


grain and hay receivers.*f 


merchants. 
Slick & Co., L. E., grain receivers and ship- 
pers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Alder-Stofer Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Buffalo Cereal Co., grain. 
Burns Grain Company, grain commission. 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co., grain and seeds.* 
Harold, A. W., grain merchant. 
Townsend-Ward Co., grain commission.* 
Urmston Harting Grain Co., grain, commis- 
sion.* 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Co., corn, oats.* — 
Magee Grain Co., grain.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 

Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 

Baker & Co., F. M., grain and provisions. 

Barrell & Co., Finley, grain, stocks, provi- 
sions.* 

Cowen Co., W. S., commission merchants. 

Delaney, Frank J., grain commission, 

Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 

Fitch, Walter & Co., commission merchants.* 

Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw and 
grain.*f 

Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 

Griffin & Company, J. P., grain commission. 

Hitch & Carder, grain commission. 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission grain and 
seeds. 

Hooper Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, commission 
merchants. 

Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 

Logan & Bryan, grain.* 


McKenna & Rodgers, commission  mer- 
chants.* 

Nash-Wright Grain Co., grain, provision, 
seeds.* 

Albert Miller & Co., hay and produce.t 

Norris & Company, grain merchants.* 

Nye & Jenks Grain Co., commission mer- 


chants.* 
Paynter, H. M., grain and field seeds.* 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 


Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers and_ ship- 
pers.*7 

Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., receivers and ship- 
pers. 


Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Schifflin & Co., Philip H., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Shaffer, J. C. & Co., buyers and shippers.* 


*Members Grain Dealers’ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Somers, Jones & Co., commission merchants.* 

Van Ness, Gardiner B., grain commission.* 

Vehon & Co., M. L., commission merchants. 

Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 

Ware & Leland, grain and seeds.* 

Winans & Co., F. E., grain and field seeds. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Allen & Munson, grain, hay, flour.* 
Fitzgerald Bros.’ Co., hay and grain com- 
mission.*+ 
Van Leunen & Co., Paul, consignments.* 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McAlister, Jas. P., & Co., shippers grain and 
hay. 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. L, grain brokers.* 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Caughey, Swift & Co., grain merchants.* 


DULUTH. 
Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co., grain and hay 
commission.} 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
small & Co., Inc., W. H., field seeds, grain.*} 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Bash & Co., S., grain and seeds. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO. 
Fostoria Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Harrisburg Feed and Grain Co., 

feed.*+ 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Boyd, Bert A., grain commission.* 
Merchants’ Hay & Grain Co., hay and grain. 
Mutual Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Shotwell & Co., C. A., hay, grain, feed, flour. 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and bro- 

kerage. 
Urmston Harting Grain Co.*+ 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Carlisle Commission Co., wholesale hay and 


grain and 


grain.y 
Dyer & Co., hay. 
Huffine & Co., hay merchants.t 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 

Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats spe- 
cialties.* 

Shofstall Hay & Grain Co., hay, grain. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Son, Jonas F., receivers and shippers. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Callahan & Sons, receivers and shippers.* 
Thomson & Co., W. A., receivers and ship- 
pers 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


Goemann Grain Co., grain merchants.*+ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Armstrong, W. J. Co., hay merchants.+ 

Bartlett & Son Co., L., grain commission.* 

Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 

Hadden, E. G. Co., grain commission.* 

Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain com- 
mission. 

Rialto Elevator Co., grain receivers and ship- 
pers. 


National Association +tMembers National Hay Association. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Gould Grain Co., grain merchants. 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., commission mer- 
. chants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain commission.* 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 
Hamilton, C. T., hay, straw, grain, millfeed, 
produce.7 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Hay & Grain Co., hay, straw and 
grain.t 
Forbell & Co., 
chants.*+ 
Keusch & Schwartz Co., grain commission.* 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Cofer & Co. Ines. Hograim= 
Cofer, Vernon L., hay, grain, feed.*} 
LeGrand & Burton, grain,and hay brokers. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Cavers-Sturtevant Co., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 


L. W., commissior mer- 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission.* 
Buckley, Pursley & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission. 

Feltman, C. H., grain commission.} 

Grier & Co., T. A., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*f 

Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.f 

Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain commission.* 

Tyng, Hall & Co., grain commission.* 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain and feeds.*f 

Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*f 

Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Heck & Co., W. F., receivers and shippers.*t 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 

Smith & Co., J. W., grain, hay, feed.* 
Stewart & Geidel, D. G., grain, hay and feed. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Beveridge & Coy STs grain, hay teed) 
seeds.*F 

Richardson, Jr., Co., Inc., W. F., grain and 
feeds.* 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co., 
grain, flour, hay, seeds. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Goffe & Carkener Co., receivers, grain, hay 
seeds.*7 

Green Commission Co., 
shippers, exporters.* 

Mullally Commission Co., 
sion merchants.*f 

Nanson Commission Co., 
pers.* 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay and 
seeds.*7 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay and 
seeds.f 


Ga Bo 


W. L., receivers, 


Martin, commis- 


receivers and ship- 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Devore & Co., H. W., grain dealers. 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.* 
Paddock- Hodge Con, receivers and shippers.* 
Rundell Co., W. A., grain and seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., ‘grain and seeds.*7 
Wickenhiser & Cony John, grain dealers. 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 
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rhe | JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


September 15, 1914. GRAIN TRADE 


Ask About the Things 
You Cannot See 

Look at the picture. It shows as well 

as a picture can what the Wolf Jumbo 


Two Pair High Feed Grinding Mill 
is like on the outside. 


But there are other things, the parts 
as great importance to the prospective 


feed mill purchaser as the outer appearance 
of the machine. 


Seen 


There are the bearings. You don’t know what ce ETT 1 
the bearings on this machine are like or why they em Rea Nig he ates ent, a! : 
minimize the friction list. But they do! i: “ae fy; 

There is the feeder mechanism. You have a 
hazy idea that it is probably somewhat different 
from other feeders. And it is considerably ! 


There are the grinding adjustments. You can’t 
tell from the picture why they are such positive 
safeguards to the rolls. But they are! 


It is about these important features that you 
want to know—and we want to tell you. 


If you write that letter NOW it will only be two 


or three days ’till you know as much about this 
machine as wedo. We have nothing to hold back. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


RAR re saa chy 
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The Corn Exchange || 11’S THE MONARCH-BECAUSE 


IT’S THE ORIGINAL 


National Bank Ball Bearing Attrition Mill | 


OF CHICAGO With the most completely equipped plant for the manufac- 
ture of Milling Machinery in the world behind it and Experience 
Capital - a $3,000,000.00 and Dependability built into its every line and feature. 
Surplus - ° 3,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 1,000,000.00 No Claim = J Write for Catalog D-No. 115 


OFFICERS 
ERNEST A. HAMILL.......%.. President FRANK W. SMITH.......... Secretary 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Prest. J. EDWARD MAASS........... Cashier ,, 
CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR. ...Vice-President JAMES G. WAKEFIELD. . Asst. Cashier 
D. A. MOULTON..... tet Vice-President . LEWIS E. GARY ...3.....2: Asst. Cashier 
B.C. SAMMONS.......... Vice-President EDW. F. SCHOENECK....Asst. Cashier 
D I R E C T (@) R S : Et ab St 885i AR OB te DMO HEH IIA Wi RE Aen a ET ac 
CHARLES H. WACKER CLYDE M. CARR Belt Driven if Preferred. 
- MARTIN A. RYERSON WATSON F. BLAIR . 
CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR EDWIN G. FOREMAN 
Seat muses’ || BECAUSE IT’S THE MONARCH 
CHARLES H. HULBURD EDWARD A. SHEDD 
~ BENJAMIN CARPENTER ERNEST A. HAMILL 


It offers you a Saving of from 25% to 50% in Power and 95% 
in Lubrication Expense; Clean Floors, Cool Bearings and, be- 


i UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY cause of the Non-Trammable Feature an Always Uniform and 
Satisfactory Product with very little attention. 


recente cou ramun “tt 1] SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


MILL BUILDERS AND FURNISHERS 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men through=- Main Office and Works, MUNCY, PA. P. O. Box 320 
out the country respectfully solicited Chicago Office — No. 9 So. Clinton Street 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


WE SATISFACTION 
( ECONOMICAL 
GUARANTEE POWER AT ALL TIMES 

\ EASY STARTING 


with 


CHARTER TYPE “R” OIL ENGINES 


GRAIN TRADE ; Sarcane: 15, 1914. 
SERVICE 


OPERATE A RECORD 
ON OF 
KEROSENE | THIRTY 
DISTILLATE I YEARS’ 
sites rah EXPERIENCE 
ALCOHOL Pe 
GAS ENGINE 
NAPHTHA BUSINESS 
EXPERIENCE BEGETS KNOWLEDGE Pima ratemenant c<| a ; 
You get the henefit of thirty years of it when you buy CHARTER Engines oie e which 
wotecsst CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. St2818¢: A Geared, Traversing Tripper “?'¢> 
ace ha almost anything you can possibly want ees 
de talk Flexible Spout Holder and Car Loader Traveling automatically back and forth over any E 
a =] Every Elevator Should Haye One desired length of track, it discharges continuously 
Bnd ans asia eens to either or both sides, making long piles on floor ; 
_ [pet egiey tent Uiareeden epee anak et! or in bins below. Clamped to the track it oper- 
hovcliag ia the polsonSoe ust ROaIBy ke ates as a stationary tripper. | 


H casy way of adjusting spout from one end 
@ of car to other and loading more evenly, 
4 you can save the price of this loader often 


in Fe be Cut ont this EoNon saat Tl : W M’f’ C e 
mail it to us and we will ship you a, b t 
loader on 30 days trial. Give size of your e e S er g ompany 


Flexible Spout. 


——— MRT WRITE FOR OUR PRICES CHICAGO Tiffin, Ohi NEW YORK 

‘Lowest Prices on Flexible Spouts, Car Liners, $ 1rrin 10 

Grain Testers and Cleaners, and all Supplies L. E. TAYLOR & CO. McCormick Bldg. ? (69) 90 West St. 
Automobile Tires at Wholesale Prices 914 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 
STEAM and GAS ENGINES 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission 
Machinery, Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 
SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG | 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


Warehouse and Salesroom 
General Office and Factory 1221-1223 Union Ave. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


D AY DUST COLLECTORS AND 
DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
Are installed everywhere in 


both large and small 
grain elevators. 


— WELL ER-MADE 


One Car or Fiity Cars 


The charge for spotting cars is often insignificant compared to the loss 
from delays in having cars moved. 


When bad weather comes you cannot get’ switching—that’s when the 
real value of a good car. puller is demonstrated. 


Do not be caught unprepared— 


DO IT NOW 


We have an outfit at the right price to suit your conditions. 
OUR CATALOGUE F-20 DESCRIBES 


Car Pullers and our full line of 


Elevating, Conveying and Power 
Transmitting Machinery 


Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
50 Church St. Garrett Bldg. 520 Victoria Bldg. 711 MainSt. 1015 Monadnock Bldg. 


None Better Known | 


Submit your dust collecting prob- 
lems to our experts and we will be 
glad to give you our advice free. 


Write for latest catalog 
and particulars 


THE DAY COMPANY 


1122 Yale Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


